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CrOV*t  cuts  roncearinn 

E.  J’lem 
-Electric 
still  seeks 
new  deal 


By  ELAINE  FLETCHER 
and  ASHER  WALLFISH 

Officials  of  the  Arab-owned  Jeru- 
taJcni  District  Electricity  Company 
yesterday  rejected  the  cabinet’s 
sfoa  to  telce  away  its  concession  to 
supply  power  to  the  Jewish  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  of  East  Jerusalem  the 
West  Bank.  The  decision  would  cut 
the  company's  concessions  by  more 
than  half. 

But  Hanna  Nasser,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company  took  a  wait-and- 
see  approach  to  whether  a  comprom- 
be  package,  including  more  financial 
aid,  could  be  worked  out  through 
negotiations  with  Israeli  cabinet 
ministers.  - 

Meanwhile,  Jewish  leaders  in  East 
Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank  wel¬ 
comed  the  prospect  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  move  would  mean  better  ser¬ 
vice  because  their  neighbourhoods 
would  be  hooked  up  to  the  Israel 


ANALYSIS 
Page  2 

Electric  Corporation  grid,  rather 
than  to  the  JDEC 

Nasser  said  that  he  hoped  to  meet 
Wtth  Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal 
today.  In  statements  winch  were 
more  moderate  than  those  by  some 
Other  JDEC  board  members,  Nasser 
seemed  to  indicate  that  Us  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Shahal  would  revolve 
around  obtaining  more  financial  aid 
for  the  troubled  company  rather  than 
fighting  the  cutting  in  half  of  its 
concession  area. 

MI  afao  reject  the  decision  to  reduce 
part  of  our  concessions,”  Nasser 
•aid.  ‘MMtefore  rejecting  the 
decision;  tt  would  be  best  to  look  at  ft 
and  see  where  we  are  going  to  stand 
In  the  fhtnre.*' 

The  cabinet  adopted  Its  decision  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  15  ministers 
against  tour. 

The  70-year-old  concession 
granted  to  the  Arab  corporation  by 
the  Ottoman  authorities  fa 1 1917  win 
thus  dearly  not  be  extended  In  its 
present  form,  when  ft  expires  this 
December. 

Today  (be  Arab  corporation 
generates  only  about  five  per  cent  of 
the  current  which  ft  sells,  buying  95 
per  cent  from  the  Israel  Electric 
Corporation  (1EO.  The  renewed  fi- 
ndted  concession  wiB  required  it  to 
purchase  afl  of  Its  current  from  the 
KEC,  and  to  keep  its  five  per  cent 
capacity  solely  as  a  reserve  for 
emergencies  and  power  failures  in 
the  Israel  national  grid. 

Voting  against  the  proposal  were 
four  ministers:  Science  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Minister  Gftkon  Patri  Industry 
and  Trade  Minister  Arid  Sharon; 
Minister-without-PortfoBo  Yitzhak 
Peretz  (of  Shits);  and  Minister- 
withoDt-Portfollo  Yosef  Shaplra 
(NRP). 

Sharon  said  after  the  votezffiBQs- 
toricaUy  speaking,  this  Is  one  of  the 
(Coottaoed  on  Page  2,  Cot  I) 
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Workers  from  the  Randfontein  gold  mine  leave  yesterday  after  the  National  Union  of 
Mine  workers  called  a  wage  strike.  Twenty-eight  gold  and  18  coal  mines  are  affected  by  South 
Africa’s  Largest  legal  strike  involving  more  than  200,000  miners.  See  story  on  Page  3.  (AFP  telephoto) 


Pilgrims  return  from  Mecca  Copters  hit 

Israeli  Arab  clubbed  terrorb,ase; 
to  death  by  Saudis  in 


By  JOEL  GREENBERG 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
JERICHO.  -  Israeli  Arab  pilgrims 
who  returned  yesterday  from  Mecca 
said  Saudi  troops  opened  fire  at 
Iranian  demonstrators,  and  both 
sides  battled  with  sticks  and  stones 
during  the  recent  riots  in  Islam's  holy 
city.  They  said  an  Israeli  Arab  had 
.been  dubbed  to  death  by  Saudi 
security  men  during  the  dash. 

Twenty  busloads  of  white-clad  pil¬ 
grims  crossed  into  the  West  Bank 
over  the  AUenby  Bridge  yesterday, 
and  were  met  by  anxious  relatives 
who  waited  hours  in  sweltering  heat 
at  a  reception  area  just  oustide 
Jericho. 

Relatives  of  Badr  Za'arura  from 
the  village  of  Reina  near  Nazareth, 
who  had  suffered  anguish  for  a  week 
civet  reports  r,f  his  ckath.  burst  into 
tears  when  they  were  told  Jsy  the 
returning  pilgrims  that  their  54-year- 
old  unde  had  been  killed  in  the  riots. 


Kollek  to  Shamir: 


Za’amra’s  nephew,  Taber,  his 
voice  choked,  said  he  had  been  told 
his  unde  was  killed  by  Saudi  security 
men  who  mistook  him  for  an  Iranian 
when  he  ventured  out  into  die  street 
to  a  nearby  store. 

Pilgrims  said  Za’arura  had  been 
buried  in  Saudi  Arabia  by  members 
of  his  village. 

Abdel  Latif  Taha  of  Jaljuliya  vil¬ 
lage  said  he  witnessed  the  dash  from 
his  living  quartets  some  distance 
away. 

“The  Iranians  demonstrated,  and 
then  wanted  to  enter  the  Grand 
Mosque  to  pray.  The  Saudis  blocked 
them  and  there  was  a  clash.  The 
army  opened  fire.  We  saw  the  shoot¬ 
ing  start.  Then  the  Iranians  retreated 
and  all  bell  broke  loose. 

“There  were  masses  of  soldiers 
and  we  beard  aw  >  shoe  ing.  I  saw- 
people  falling,  people  wounded  and 
killed,  lying  on  the  street.  Shots  were 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  61 


No  guarantee  new  stadium 
won’t  have  Saturday  games 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
told  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
last  night  that  he  could  not  help  the 
prime  minister  out  of  his  political 
bind  by  guaranteeing  that  there 
would  not  be  any  soccer  on  Shabbat 
at  the  proposed  stadium  at  Manahat. 

Shamir,  whose  signature  as  acting 
interior  minister  is  needed  to 
approve  the  stadium  plan,  asked 
Kollek  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
insert  a  condition  forbidding  soccer 
games  on  Shabbat. 

Kollek  said  that  he  could  not  in¬ 
sert  such  a  condition  into  the  plan 
because  the  decisions  about  wheu  to 
play  depended  on  soccer  league  offi¬ 
cials,  not  on  the  municipality.  The 


mayor  did  agree,  however,  to  talk 
with  the  Hapoel  Jerusalem  dub  to 
ascertain  if  they  are  willing  to 
guarantee  not  to  schedule  games  on 
Shabbat.  Bet ar  Jerusalem  recently 
gave  such  an  undertaking. 

Yesterday's  meeting  did  not  end 
the  soccer  stadium  impasse,  but  it 
clarified  the  positions  of  the  key 
“players." 

Shamir,  who  is  under  pressure 
from  the  ultra-Orthodox  parties  on 
whose  support  bis  government  de¬ 
pends,  is  seeking  a  compromise  that 
would  give  the  city’s  soccer  fans  their 
stadium  and  the  city's  ultra- 
Orthodox  residents  their  Shabbat 
peace. 

The  manidpalify  says  Char  it  is  not 
(Con tinned  on  back  page) 


Cooler  in  Israel,  hotter  in  Greece 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

There  will  be  a  slight  drop  m  temperatures  today  and 
tomorrow,  the  weatherman  said  yesterday,  but  the  heat 
wave  will  continue  at  least  through  Wednesday. 

The  high  humidity  in  the  coastal  plain  has  penetrated 
into  the  mountains,  and  is  not  expected  to  lift. 

Only  the  northern  Golan  experienced  some  relief  on 
Friday  night,  when  a  20  minute  shower  surprised  resi¬ 
dents  who  were  out  on  their  lawns  enjoying  an  evening 
breeze. 

“It  was  like  winter,  we  aH  ran  home,"  a  Neve  Ativ 
resident  said.  The  weatherman  explained  that  ver^  local 
showers  caused  by  turbulence  in  the  atmosphere  are 


common  in  the  region. 

Temperatures  climbed  to  40  degrees  centigrade 
yesterday  in  Athens,  prompting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  residents  to  flee  to  resorts  and  putting  hospitals  on 
alert.  But  authorities  reported  no  deaths. 

In  the  Aegean  Sea,  an  earthquake  measuring  S.2  on 
the  Richter  ^aJe  shook  the  Greek  island  of  Lemnos,  but 
there  were  no  reports  of  damage  or  casualties,  the 
Seismological  Institute  said.  It  put  the  epicentre  of  the 
earthquake  260  kilometres  north-east  of  Athens. 

Hospital  sources  in  Athens  said  about  40  people  had 
been  treated  for  heat-related  problems  in  the  past  two 
days. 


NAVEH”  STANDS  FOR  ELEGANCE 
LUXURY  AND  RELIABILITY 


An  Uftmistekoabia  glow  of  pride  radates 

from  everyone  associated  with  us  at 

NAVEH  -  now  firmly  established  as 
Israel's  foremost  developer  ofexduave, 
elegant  residences,  stylishly  designed  to 
American  standards. 


NAVEH 

Conrtwnritoti  Pompom  (IPS*) 

subuoK^oTRttipeiiYaBuUcsngCom  lw. 


Wle  shall  be  delighted  to  show  you  our 
superb  selection  of; 

■  Magnificent  3,4  &  5-room 
apartments  and  penthouses  In 
Merom  NavefrftRamatGan) 

■  Fabulous  penthouses  in 
Naveh  Amirim  (HerzHya) 

■  Beautiful  semi-detached  cottages 
fat  Naot  AmirimKHendiya) 

Please  visit  our  sates  offices  or  write  tor  a 
brochure. 
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Bid  for  move  towards  int’l  parley 

U.S.  tempts  Shamir 

with  strategic  aid 


Head  Office:  53  Ariozorov  St..  Tel  Aviv  62646 Tel:  03-241166. 
Q&en:  sun~,"M0n„  Toe.,  Thurs.  9.00  am.  -  1.00pm.,  4.00 ^-6.00 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Air  Force  helicopters 
yesterday  attacked  a  two-storey 
building  in  TTbnin  in  South  Lebanon, 
ax  kilometres  north  of  the  security 
zone. 

Announcing  this,  an  Israel  Defence 
Forces  spokesman  said  that  the 
bunding  served  as  the  headquarters 
of  a  Lebanese  terrorist  organization 
collaborating  with  the  extremist 
Shfite  HnrhnBgh.  The  organization 
was  not  identified. 

The  beficopters  reportedly  rock¬ 
eted  the  target  at  6:35  p.m.  The 
spokesman  quoted  pitots  say  log  they 
had  scored  direct  hits.  Afl  heficoptera 
returned  safely  to  base. 

The  spokesman  added  that  the 
Lebanese  organization  had  assisted 
the  Hbbnflah  hi  attacks  on  IDF  and 
oaii’  Lebanon  Arvey  soldier?.  It  was 
not  disclosed  whether  the  IDF  has 

attacked  »hk  nrg^ilratinn  before. 

A  Katyusha  rocket  fell  in  Galilee 
yesterday  afternoon  and  two  others 
fell  inside  the  security  zone  in  south 
Lebanon  without  causing  injuries  or 
damage,  army  sources  reported. 

It  was  the  first  Katyusha  attack 
against  Israel  since  June  30. 

Previous  attacks  occurred  hi  April 
when  a  number  of  rockets  also  fefl  in 
Galilee. 

One  or  the  rockets  fired  yesterday 
exploded  close  toa  Unifil  observation 
port  in  die  western  sector  of  the 
security  zone.  There  were  no  reports 
of  injuries  or  damage. 

The  sources  said  ft  appeared  the 
Katyushas  were  of  the  107  mm  varie¬ 
ty,  and  had  been  fired  from  north  of 
the  security  zone. 


Soldier  hurt 
in  Nablus 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

An  IDF  soldier  was  lightly  injured 
last  night  in  Nablus  when  a  petrol 
bomb  was  thrown  at  his  vehicle. 
Troops  immediately  clamped  a  cur¬ 
few  on  die  city  centre,  where  the 
incident  took  place,  and  searched  for 
the  attackers.  The  soldier  was  tre- , 
ated  for  bums. 

It  was  the  second  petrol  bomb, 
attack  in  four  days  in  the  West  Bank. 

Security  sources  said  the  army 
yesterday  began  setting  up  look-out 
points  along  the  road  between  Kal- 
kilya  and  Alfei  Menashe. 

In  another  incident,  a  petrol  bomb 
was  thrown  yesterday  morning  at  an 
Egged  bns  No. 955  travelling  from 
Jerusalem  to  Nazareth.  The  bus’ 
windshield  was  shattered  and  the 
(Contomed  on  back  page) 


Two  key  officials 
for  Bank  Leumi 

Pest  Economic  Staff 

Bank  Leumi  yesterday  reported  a 
tripling  of  net  profits  tor  the  first  half 
of  1987.  In  addition,  in  a  move  that 
casght  financial  and  government  cir¬ 
cles  by  surprise,  Leumi  announced 
that  it  had  obtained  the  services  of 
two  former  key  government  figures 
for  companies  in  the  Leumi  group,  if 
only  in  non-executive  capacities. 

Both  developments  are  being  seen 
as  personal  successes  for  Leumi’s  j 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Zadik 
Bino. 

Victor  Medina,  who  resigned  as 
head  of  the  monetary  department  of 
the  Bank  of  Israel  in  June,  is  to 
become  a  member  of  the  board,  and 
chairman  of  the  investment  commit¬ 
tee  of  Leumi’s  PlA  mutual-fund  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  of  its  provident-fund 
management  subsidiary . 

Aharon  Fogel,  who  is  due  to  leave 
his  senior  Treasury  post  as,  director 
of  the  budget  division  later  this 
mouth,  will  become  chairman  of 
Leomi’s  merchant  bank  subsidiary. 
Leumi  and  Co. 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  U.S.  government  plans  to 
offer  Prime  Minister  Shamir  an 
inducement  to  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  an  Internationa] 
Middle  East  peace  conference.  It 
will  come  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  maintain  Israel's 
long-term  military-technological 
edge  over  the  Arabs.  The  admi¬ 
nistration  intends  to  phrase  this 
commitment  so  that  it  is  ‘'moral¬ 
ly  binding”  beyond  the  Reagan 
years. 

The  U.S. ,  it  is  leamt,  also  intends 
to  offer  Shamir  its  full  backing 
should  he  insist,  at  the  conference, 
that  the  participants  first  discuss  the 
possibility  of  an  interim  Israeli-Arab 
accord  regarding  the  occupied  terri¬ 
tories. 

The  American  “package  of 
sweeteners,”  which  is  currently 
being  worked  out  in  Washington  and 
Tel  Aviv,  will  also  include  die  offer 
of  written  guarantees  regarding  the 
nature  and  composition  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Charles  Hill,  personal  assistant  to 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz,  is 
due  to  meet  Shamir  for  an  initial  talk 


today.  Hill,  long  regarded  as  the 
Likud's  conduit  to  senior  policy- 
makers  in  Washington,  arrived  in 
Tel  Aviv  last  night. 

Washington,  it  is  understood,  is 
well  aware  of  Shamir's  “problem" 
with  the  international  conference, 
stemming  from  his  repeated  and  firm 
public  pronouncements  on  this 
score,  and  from  his  real  objections, 
on  various  levels,  to  the  scenario 
itself. 

Hill's  approach  will  take  account 
of  this  and  focus  on  the  “sweeten¬ 
ers”  that  might  enable  Shamir 
gracefully  to  back  away  from  his 
current  stance. 

Hill  intends  to  tell  Shamir  that  if 
he  withdraws  his  opposition  to  the 
conference,  the  U.S.  wil  be  willing  to 
renew  or  continue  exploring 
“alternative’*  routes  to  direct  Israeii- 
Arab  talks,  but  that  it  will  not  pursue 
such  alternatives  so  long  as  Shamir 
remains  totally  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  implication  is  that,  if  Shamir 
falls  into  line,  the  U.S.  will  be  willing 
officially  to  sound  out  Jordan  on  the 
possibilities  of  convening  a  “mini- 
conference,”  as  proposed  by  Sha¬ 
mir.  in  lieu  of  a  fully  flfedged  interna¬ 
tional  conference,  and  of  reaching 


an  initial  agreement,  loosely  based 
on  the  autonomy  formula,  for  an 
interim  arrangement  in  the  territor¬ 
ies. 

The  major  sweetener  that  Hill  wil] 
offer  will  be  a  public  commitment  by 
Reagan  or  Shultz  to  American 
maintenance  of  Israel’s  military  edge 
over  the  Arab  states,  including  spe¬ 
cific  assurances  in  both  matters  oi 
quality  and  quantity  of  weaponry. 
Such  a  commitment  wilt  be  phrased 
or  enunciated  in  order  to  be  “moral¬ 
ly  binding"  on  post-Reagan  adminis¬ 
trations.  it  is  understood. 

It  is  understood  that  Shultz  has 
long  sought  an  effective  way  of  en¬ 
shrining  America’s  commitment  to 
Israel's  military  superiority  in  a  poli¬ 
cy  pronouncement  (or  document! 
that  would  remain  in  force  after  his 
term  in  office  has  ended. 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  U.S.  will 
make  this  package  of  sweeteners 
wholly  contingent  on  a  substantive 
change  of  posture  by  Shamir  con¬ 
cerning  the  conference. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Office  last 
night  declined  all  on-the-record 
comment  on  the  Hill  visit  and  its 
expected  purview.  It  was  dear  that 
Shamir  hopes  that  Hill  will  com- 
(Continued  on  tack  page) 


MKs  want  Lavi  pr oj  ect  to  go  on 


By  AVITEMKIN 
and  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Israel  Aircraft  Industries  yester¬ 
day  scored  an  interim  victory  in  the 
fight  for  the  Lavi  jet  fighter's  surviv¬ 
al  when  a  large  majority  of  MKs 
from  the  Finance  and  Foreign 
Affairs  Committees  voted  to  con¬ 
tinue  with  the  project. 

After  a  stormy  session  at  the  De¬ 
fence  Ministry  headquarters  in  Tel 
Aviv  with  ihe  heads  of  the  IDF  and 
the  Defence  and  Finance  Ministries, 
22  of  the  MKs  voted  for  die  project, 
six  voted  to  discontinue  it,  and  three 
abstained.  The  decision  by  both 
committees  is  not  binding,  and 
Treasury  offidals  said  they  still  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  cabinet  would  scrap 


the  project,  possibly  at  its  meeting 
next  week. 

The  heads  of  the  IAI  presented 
the  MKs  with  a  programme  of  cuts  in 
tire  Lavi  budget  which  was  supposed 
to  yield  savings  of  $100m.  a  year. 
These  were  to  be  achieved  by  dismis¬ 
sing  1,450  workers,  reducing  flight 
hours  and  cutting  other  prototype 
expenses,  they  said. 

But  the  heads  of  the  IDF  and 
Defence  Ministry  were  sceptical  ab¬ 
out  the  savings.  Defence  Minister 
Rabin  said  bluntly  that  he  no  longer 
had  confidence  in  the  IAI  estimates. 

“Somebody  else  will  have  to  sign 
the  estimates  they  bring,”  he  told  the 
MKs. 

Rabin  described,  at  length,  the 


various  needs  of  the  IDF  in  weapons 
systems  that  could  not  be  developed 
if  the  continued  development  of  the 
Lavi  ate  up  the  military  development 
budgets. 

Chief  of  General  Staff  Dan  Shom- 
ron  said  that  in  the  army's  current 
financial  condition,  the  Lari  project 
could  not  be  maintained. 

A  storm  broke  ont  at  the  meeting 
when MK  Dedi  Zucker  (CRM!  said 
the  support  of  must  of  trie  Mi- for 
the  Lari  was  a  vote  of  no-confidence 
in  the  army,  the  chief  of  general  staff 
and  the  Defence  Ministry.  A  deci¬ 
sion  to  go  ahead  with  the  Lari,  he 
said,  would  mean  higher  raxe?  and 
cuts  in  social  service:.  .-r  :.is».  j.- 
I Continued  on  back  page) 


Expecting  Funds  in  the  Near  Future? 

Receive  them  from  Israel  Discount  Bank  TODAY 

/ 


SHORTCUT 

If  you  are  expecting  )o  receive  any  sum  of 
money  before  the  end  of  the  year,  Israel 
Discount  Bank  reckons  you  ought  to  have 
the  use  of  it  RIGHT  NOW  and  offers  you  a 
way  to  make  that  possible. 

Up  to  an  amount  of  NIS50,000,  the  Bank 
will  make  you  a  loan,  this  very  day,  against 
the  sum  that  is  due  to  you,  lending  you  the 
funds  at  interest  fixed  at  an  attractive  rate. 
Whenever  you  obtain  the  money  you  are 
expecting  -  from  redemption  of  your  bank 
shares,  a  Patam  deposit  or  a  maturing 
savings  account  -  you  will  be  able  to  repay 
the  loan's  principal  and  accrued  interest  in 
one  single  convenient  amount 

You  may  utilize  one  half  of  your  loan  for 
simply  any  purpose  you  desire.  The  other 
hali  will  have  to  be  invested  by  you  either  in 
a  provident  fund  or  in  a  savings  plan  that 
oners  extraordinarily  high  interest  as  well  as- 
full  index  linkage. 

This  means  that,  commencing  from  today, 
you  will  unexpectedly  be  benefiting  both 
from  the  use  of  immediate  cash  and  from  a 
savings  plan  providing  high  returns-  all  on 
account  of  that  sum  of  money  you're 
counting  on  getting  in  the  future. 

This  offer  is  good  for  only  a  limited  period. 


Cash  on  Account 
of 

The  Future 
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Two  sisters  and 
their  husbands  died 
in  crash  in  Greece 

HAIFA  (Itim). -The  brother  of  the 
two  Israeli  women  who  died  in  a 
road  accident  in  Greece  on  Saturday 
is  to  fly  to  Athens  tonight  to  make  a 
final  identification  of  the  bodies  and 
arrange  for  them  to  be  brought  back 
for  burial. 

Ezra  and  Rachel  Cohen  of  Haifa, 
and  Yitzhak  and  Zippora  Baruch  of 
Nahariya.  were  burnt  to  death  when 
their  car  crashed  into  a  tourist  bus  on 
the  Athens-Corinth  highway  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  burst  into 
flames.  Athens  police  said  they  were 
burnt  beyond  recognition. 

Rachel  Cohen  and  Zippora 
^aruch  were  sisters.  Ezra  Cohen, 
who  bad  been  an  instructor  at  the 
'Acre  Naval  College  until  last  month, 
was  planning  to  go  into  business  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Baruch,  on  their 
return  from  Greece. 

Each  couple  is  survived  by  two 
children:  the  Baruchs  by  Gaiit,  19, 
and  Revital,  17,  and  the  Cohens, 
Naji  10,  and  Itamar,  7.  The  children, 
who  were  only  informed  of  the 
tragedy  yesterday  morning,  have 
been  taken  to  their  maternal  grand¬ 
parents  in  Tirat  Hacarmel. 


ELECTRIC 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

gravest  decisions  any  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  taken.” 

Energy  Minister  Modus  Shahal 
said  the  Arab  corporation's 
NIS  33m.  in  debts  would  be  paid  off, 
in  flea  of  its  transfer  of  Us  plant, 
installations  and  network,  to  the 
DEC.  The  Arab  company  would  have 
to  dismiss  about  half  of  its  stafT  and 
pay  them  severance  pay,  be  noted, 
for  which  end  the  Energy  Ministry 
would  have  to  raise  some  $4m.  At 
present  the  Arab  corporation 'was 
extremely  overstaffed,  be  noted. 

The  director-general  of  the  EEC, 
Yitzhak  Hofi,  noted  that  the.  Arab 
corporation  has  100,000  consumers 
off  whom  30  per  cent  were  Jewish,  bat 
they  consumed  between  50-60  per 
cent  off  the  current  supplied  by  tbe 
JDJEC. 

The  remaining  70  per  cent  were 
Arabs  who  were  spread  through  1 1 
towns  and  100  villages.  Soli  said. 
The  local  authorities  buy  the  current 
“in  bulk”  at  the  municipal  bound¬ 
ary,  as  it  were,  and  were  responsible 
for  its  distribution  to  their  residents, 
be  said. 

Hofi  said  tbe  last  thing  the  IEC 
wanted  was  to  operate  hi  areas  of  tbe 
West  Bank  where  the  Arab  popula¬ 
tion  was  opposed  to  cooperating  with 
its  employees,  In  installation,  re¬ 
pairs,  meter-reading  and  bill  collec¬ 
tion-  This  would  wrfaii  dangers  and 
unrest,  be  said.  With  tbe  Arab  cor¬ 
poration  acting  as  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
contractor  or  retailer,  the  situation 
would  be  safer  and  preferable,  he 
told  tbe  ministers. 

Patt  said  tbe  energy  minister  was 
suggesting  surrendering  to  extortion. 

Housing  Minister  David  Levy  said 
tbe  Shahal  proposal  was  an  accept¬ 
able  compromise.  Jerusalem  Mayor 
Teddy  JKollek  told  the  Cabinet  that 
tbe  largest  employer  of  Arab  labour 
in  tbe  territories' and  in  Jerusalem 
could  not  be  liquidated  overnight,  if 
the  concession  were  hot  extended  in 
some  form,  be  warned,  there  would 
be  serious  nnrest. 

Afi  Hamonda,  spokesman  for  the 
JDBC'S  employees  committee  de¬ 
scribed  tbe  government  derision  to 
tut  the  concession  as  illegal.  He  said 
Israel  has  no  right  to  alter  the  com¬ 
pany's  1917  concession  which  expires 
this  December,  since  it  is  an  occupy¬ 
ing  power. 

The  JDEC’s  employees  trill  hold  a 
sit-in  strike  at  the  company’s  East 
Jerusalem  offices  today,  while  the 
company's  board  is  expected  to  meet 
to  deliberate  on  a  formal  response  to 
the  government's  decision. 


Slimmer 
job  leads 
to  alleged 
rape 

By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  A  32-year-old  Bat 
Yam  resident  yesterday  was  reman¬ 
ded  in  custody  for  four  days  for 
allegedly  raping  a  15-year-old  girl 
who  worked  as  a  waitress  in  his 
restaurant. 

Though  the  police  asked  that  he 
be  remanded  for  six  days,  the  Tel 
Aviv  Magistrates’  Court  ordered 
that  Haim  Kalderon  be  held  for  a 
shorter  period  while  the  police  in¬ 
vestigated  what  the  judge  termed  a 
“grave  crime.” 

The  incident  took  place  last  Tues¬ 
day  night,  according  to  the  waitress. 
Kalderon  offered  to  take  her  home, 
but  instead  he  allegedly  took  her  to 
the  beach  outside  his  restaurant  in 
Bat  Yam  and  raped  her. 

This  case  raises  the  question  of 
sexual  harassment  of  high -school 
students  who,  like  this  waitress,  hold 
summer  jobs  in  thousands  of. 
businesses,  restaurants  and  hotels. 

Rina  Ben-Zvi,  of  the  Tel  Aviv 
Rape  Crisis  Centre,  noted  yesterday 
that  the  centre  had  received  five  or 
six  such  calls  in  tbe  last  few  months. 
“It  is  quite  a  phenomenon,”  she 
said.  “The  girls  are  vulnerable  be¬ 
cause  of  their  age  and  their  inno¬ 
cence.” 

Despite  this  recent  incident,  Ben- 
Zvi  said  that  she  did  not  think  teen¬ 
age  rapes  had  increased.  “We  have 
had  more  calls,  but  that  is  because 
the  public  is  more  aware  of  our 
services,  not  necessarily  because 
there  .have  been  more  rapes,”  she 
said. 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  in  de¬ 
termining  the  extent  of  the  harass¬ 
ment  and  rape  is  the  victims'  unwil¬ 
lingness  to  report  the  incidents  to 
counsellors  or  the  police.  While  mar¬ 
ried  women  are  reluctant  to  report 
being  raped  because  they  fear  it 
could  ruin  theirfamily  life,  teenagers 
are  concerned  that  their  parents  will 
find  out. 

In  the  case  of  die  waitress,  the  girl 
confided  in  a  relative,  who  then 
turned  to  counsellors .  Earlier  in  the 
summer,  another  teenage  girl  tried 
to  prevent  her  parents  from  learning 
that  she  bad  been  raped,  but  after 
she  went  to  the  police,  her  story 
leaked  out  and  a  press  report  men¬ 
tioned  so  many  details,  including  the 
name  of  the  girl's  small  home  com¬ 
munity,  that  the  parents  recognized 
their  daughter. 

The  police  are  hardly  a  better 
soipce  on  the  scope  of  teenage  rape. 
They  prefer  not  to  discuss  itrat  all, 
saying  that  rape  tends  to  increase 
when  it  is  publicized. 

Vanunu’s  brother 
urges  UK  protest 

LONDON  (Reuter).  -  Britain 
should  oppose  the  forthcoming 
treason  and  espionage  trial  of  Mor- 
dechai  Vanunu  on  grounds  that  the 
former  nulcear  technician  was  taken 
to  Israel  by  force,  his  brother  said 
yesterday. 

Meir  Vanunu  told  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  here  that  his  brother,  who  told 
the  London  Sunday  Times  last 
September  that  Israel  was  producing 
nuclear  weapons,  was  abducted  to 
Israel  by  the  Mossad.  He  said  the 
plot  to  return  him  to  Israel  was 
launched  in  Britain. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  the  British 
government  should  intercede  and 
declare  his  forthcoming  trial  in  Israel 
illegal,”  he  added. 


Egyptian  official  compares  Israel  to  South  Africa  at  O AU  meet 

Protest  to  Cairo  over  speech 


By  BENNY  MORRIS 

■Rost  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  director-genera]  of  the  Prime  Munster's  Office 
has  protested  to  Egypt  about  a  senior  Egyptian  official’s 
public  comparison  of  Israel  and  South  Africa. 

Yossi  Ben- Aharon  wrote  last  week  to  Egyptian 
ambassador  Mohammed  Bassfouny  about  a  speech  by 
Butros  B  utros  Ghafi,  the  Egyptian  minister  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  at  a  nyw-ffag  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity’s  foreign  ministers  in  Addis  Ababa. 

The  letter,  (  sent  Without  consultation  with  tbe  Foreign 
Ministry),  asked  the  Egyptian  authorities  to  clarify 
whether  Ghali’s  statement  reflected  his  personal  view  or 
the  views  of  the  Egyptian  government. 

In  his  speech,  Ghali  declared  that,  Hke  South  Africa, 
Israel  had  an  “aggressive  policy”,  and  that  it  treated  die 
Palestinians  in  die  occupied  territories  like  South  Africa 
treats  its  Blacks. 


The  OAlTs  summit,  which  followed  tbe  meeting  of 
the  foreign  ministers;  last  week  passed  an  anti-Israeli 
resolution  r  with  Egypt  concurring. 

Unlike  Egypt,  African  countries  with  which  Israel 
recently  re-established  relations,  including  Zaire  and 
Cameroon,  publicly  dissociated  themselves  from  the 
resolution. 

.  Ben-Aharon  said  last  night  that  Israel  viewed  Ghali’s 
statement  “with  gravity.  We  thought  it  merited  a  reac¬ 
tion.  We  often  send  letters  without  consulting  the 
Foreign  Ministiy .  We  sent  tire  ministry  a  copy  and  acopy 
went  to  Israel's  ambassador  in  Cairo,  Moshe  Sasson.” 

Ben-Aharon  said  that  the  Foreign  Ministry  “had  also 
considered  doing  something  [about  Ghalf  s  speech].  We 
did  what  we  did  and  it  was  considered  sufficient.  Hie 
Foreign  Ministry  did  not  protest  or  seem  displeased 
[about  the  sending  of  the  letter].” 

The  Foreign  Ministry  last  night  declined  comment. 


Jordan  denies  I  Moshavim  aid  in  limbo 
Mig29deal 


AMMAN  (Renter).  -  Jordan  yester¬ 
day  denied  a  report  that  it  was  nego¬ 
tiating  to  buy  Soviet  MiG-29  fighters 
to  replace-  its  ageing -French  Mirage 
F-ls. 

A  Jordanian  official,  who  declined 
to  be  identified,  told  Reuters  there 
were  no  plans  to  boy  tbe  advanced 
warplanes.  “We  absolutely  deny 
this/’  he  said. 

He  was  commenting  on  a  report 
last  week  in  the  London-based 
Jane’s  Defence  Weefcfy.that  Jordan 
was  negotiating  with  Moscow  for 
sophisticated  MiG-29s  and  might 
have  concluded  a  deal. 

Western  diplomats  and  Jordanian 
sources  say  Amman’s  search  for  an 
advanced  interceptor  warplane  is 

HamStning  by  lack  nf  finance. . 

Tbe  Reagan  administration  with¬ 
drew  a  proposed  $1.9  billion  pack¬ 
age  of  missiles,  armoured  vehicles 
and  aircraft  for  Jordan  in  January 
1986  because  of  opposition  in  Con¬ 
gress.  It  wanted  Jordan  first  to  agree 
to  direct  peace  talks  with  Israel. 

Kollek  moves 
to  save  Friday 
night  screenings 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
may  push  for  a  change  in  the  city 
by-law  that  would  allow  film  screen¬ 
ings  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Kollek 
told  reporters  last  night. 

Speaking  after  a  meeting  with 
Prime  Minuter  Shamir,  Kollek  said 
he  would  not  bow  to  ultra-Orthodox 
1  pressure  and  demonstrations. 

Two  young  ultra-Orthodox  resi¬ 
dents  of  Jerusalem  were  still  being 
detained  by  police  yesterday  on 
suspicion  of  having  thrown  stones  at . 
}  passers  by  app  vehicle?  on  Saturday,. 

Three  observant  members  of  the 
Jerusalem  Journalists’  Association, 
which  owns  Beit  Agron,  yesterday 
demanded  that  the  association  con¬ 
vene  a  general  meeting  to  explain 
why  it  did  not  prevent  the  Sabbath 
eve  screenings. 

The  association  announced  last 
i  night  that  three  weeks  ago  it  unani¬ 
mously  decided  to  allow  the  Beit 
Agron  cinema  to  operate  seven  days 
a  week.  (Itim) 

LATE  NEWS 

Satellite  to  drop 

MOSCOW  (AP).  -  Tbe  Soviet  Un- 
|  ion  announced  that  a  10-ton  satellite 
!  launched  August  1  had  failed  to 
reach  proper  orbit  and  would  break 
up  and  drop  back  to  earth  early 
today,  probably  over  the  South  Paci¬ 
fic. 

Tass  said  that  Cosmos  1871  did  not 
carry  any  dangerous  cargo,  and  that 
there  was  “virtually  no  chance”  it 
could  cause  damage. 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  Tbe  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Knesset  Finance  Committee’s 
plan  to  aid  the  country's  moshavim 
remains  in  limbo  because  the  Treas¬ 
ury  will  not  agree  to  a  government 
guarantee  of  the  moshavim’s  loans, 
and  the  banks  do  not  want  to  resche¬ 
dule  the  loans  without  one.  Finance 
Minister  Moshe  Nisstm  told  the 
cabinet  yesterday . 

“The  State  of  Israel  cannot  make 
commitments  above  those  that  it  has 
already  taken  upon  itself,”  Nissan 
said. 

He  was  responding  to  a  question 
by  Economics  Minister  Gad  Ya’aco- 
bi  about  what  the  Finance  and  Agri¬ 
culture  Ministries  were  doing  to  im¬ 
plement  the  aid  plan. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  crisis 


facing  the  moshavim,  the  kibbutzim 
need  to  wipe  out  an  additional 
NIS  60  million  in  debts,  and  that  has 
made  negotiations  between  the 
banks  and  the  Treasury  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  Nissim  said. 

Although  tbe  aid  plan  lacks  the 
approval  of  the  banks- and  tbe  Jewish 
Agency,  the  Finance  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  Ministries  agreed  yesterday  to 
proceed  with  die  establishment  of 
the  special  government  administra¬ 
tion  that  will  implement  it. 

The  banks,  meanwhile,  are  con¬ 
sidering  rescheduling  seme  of  the 
moshav  debts  on  their  own,  without 
government  funding  at  this  stage  but 
possibly  with  help  from  the  Jewish 
Agency,  a  banking  source  said  last 
night. 


High  Court:  conjugal  visits 
for  prisoners  are  a  basic  right 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  yesterday  rejected  an  application  by  a 
convict  to  order  the  Prisons  Authority  to  enable  him  to  have  sexual 
relations  with  his  wife  once  a  month,  either  in  prison  or  on  special  home 
leave. 

The  court,  however,  found  that  conviction  for  a  crime  should  not 
include  depriving  the  convict  of  his  conjugal  rights  and  urged  the 
authorities  to  change  the  relevant  laws  and  regulations. 

Justice  Menahem  Fiinn,  who  handed  down  the  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Haim  Lonis  Weill,  a  50-year-old  convict  who  is  serving  a  three-year 
sentence,  said  that  the  right  to  have  sexual  relations  with  one’s  wife  was 
“basic  to  onr  world  view  and  to  Judaism.”  Wall  claimed  that  his  wife  was, 
at  50,  still  capable  of  conceiving,  and  that  be  should  therefore  be  allowed 
to  observe  “the  commandment  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.” 

Eilon  criticized  the  current  regulations  in  the  matter,  which  not  only 
deprive  a  convict  of  his  freedom  bat  also  of  his  human  dignity.  Hie  denial 
of  conjugal  rights  was  also  a  contributory  factor  to  the  spread  of 
homosexuality  in  prisons,  “with  the  weaker-willed  prisoners  being  its 
victims.” 

But  tbe  three  judges  rejected  Weill’s  application,  saying  that  they  were 
bound  by  the  present  law  and  regulations.  The  latter,  they  found,  were  a 
reasonable  and  authorized  interpretation  ofthe  penal  code,  although  they 
urged  that  they  be  changed.  •  -  v.?- 

--  Justices  Aharon  Barak  mid  Dov  Levin  concurred.  Barak,  however, 
extended  tbe  principle  enunciated  by  Eilon  by  urging  that  all  prisoners, 
both  married  and  single,  be  permitted  to  have  regular  sex.  (Itim) 

Guidance  for  IBA  on  Kahane 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  and  legal  advisers,  the  authority  will 
Deputy  State  Attorney  Dorit  not  continue  with  its  a-priori  black- 
Beinish  yesterday  issued  detailed  in-  out  of  Kahane,  but  will  preview  any 
sanctions  regarding  the  Israel  news  items  concerning  his  views 
Broadcasting  Authority’s  radio  and  which  might  offend  the  public, 
television  coverage  of  MK  Meir  News  editors  will  be  permitted  to 
Kahane  and  his  Kach -party,  two  broadcast  dips  on  Kahane  or  Kadi 
weeks  after  the  High  Court  ruled  only  after  prior  screening  and  con- 
tfaat  the  refusal  to  allow  him  to  air  his  saltation  with  the  directors  of  Israel 
view  was  illegal.  TV  or  Kol  Yisrael.  No  items  on 

According  to  Beinish’s  instruc-  Kahane  will  be  broadcast  live,  tbe 
tions,  worked  out  with  IBA  heads  IBA  agreed. 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 
our  beloved 

HERMANN  Chaim  ELLERN 


Wife:  Eva  Ellem 
Son:  Joshua  Eileen  and  family, 
New  York 

Daughter:  Miriam  M.  Gross  and  family 
Daughter-inlaw:  Genia  Ellem  and  family 
Daughter-in-law:  Dorothea  Ellem  and  family. 
New  York 

Son-in-law:  Ellyahu  Many  and  family 


Families  Chaimovsky,  Shachar,  Sagi,  Schwartz  and 

Lowenthal. 

The  funeral  will  leave  at  2:45  p.m.  today,  August  1 0, 1987, 
from  the  Municipal  Funeral  Parlour  at  5  Dafna  St,  Tel  Aviv, 
for  the  Kiryat  Shaul  cemetery. 

The  shiva  will  be  held  at  the  Daniel  Towers  Hotel  in 
Herzliya  Pituah. 


Stabbing  in  Haifa  over  right  of  way 

HAIFA  (Itim).  -  A  Haifa  motorist  bail. 

suspected  of  stabbing  another  driver  Yacub  A  wad  Tarab,  28,  allegedly 
in  a  dispute  over  who  had  the  right  of  stabbed  the  other  motorist  at  the 
way,  was  released  yesterday  by  the  Rea  intersection  ofthe  Ahnza  neigh- 
magistrates’  court  here  on  NIS  5,000  bourhood  here. 


With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of  . 
our  dear  mother 

ROSE  LEAH  KATZMAN 

The  funeral  will  proceed  from  the  main  gate  of 
the  Kfar  Samir  Cemetery,  Haifa, 
at  2.30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  August  1 1 , 1 987  (Av  1 6, 5747). 


Miriam  Buzi 
Zalman  Buzi 
Natan  Kafzman 
Sol  Katzman 


With  great  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  • 
our  beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfather 

SIDNEY  (Shabtai)  GENACK 

New  York/Herzliya 

The  funeral  will  be  held  today  at  the  HerzKya  cemetery,  Pinsker 
Street,  at  330  p.m. 


The  Family 


With  deep  sorrow 

we  announce  the  sudden  passing  of  our  beloved 

Rabbi  HERSHEL  STOLLM AN 

The  funeral  service  will  take  place  at  5-p.m.  today, 
August  10, 1987  (15  Avr  5747),  - 
at  the  Ner  Kedoshim  Synagogue  in  Kfar  Saba. 

The  Family 

For  Shiva  information,  please  call  02-663747;  02-638069: 
or 03-442998. 


We  mourn  the  untimely  death  of 
our  beloved  colleague 

EZRA  (Ben  Yacov)  MEYER  b-r 

(late  of  5  Andrew  Street,  Netenya) 

“Meals  bn  Wheels,”  Netanya 
“Privilege  is  Mine"  (Soldier’s  Kiosk) 


JDEC:  a  takeover 
in  elegant  disguise 


& 


Tbe  Arab-owned  Jerusalem  Dis¬ 
trict  Electricity  Company  is  the 
largest  poblk  comity  m  1^  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  territories,  employing 
over 500  Arabs  from  there.  . 

Since  it  is  an  independent  Arab- 
owned  company,  ft  was  perhaps  the 
only  public  company  in  East  Jern- 
salem  and  the  twiitories  In  which  an 
Arab  could  aspire  to  a  top  manage¬ 
ment  position  without  requiring  the 
approval  of  the  Israeli  authorities. 

Yesterday’s  government  decision 
hi  effect  constitutes  a  take-over  of  tbe 
company  under  an  elegant  gftise.  The 
JDEC  wiB  not  bcaBowed  to  generate 
hs  own  power,  bat  wffl  have  to  buy  it 
all  from  tbe  Israel  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  180  Arab  employees  who 
remain  (die  rest,  are  to  be  fired)  will 
deal  with  the  company’s  Arab  dien- 
tde:  tbey  win  read  them  meters,  send 
their  bills  and  collect  payment.  Tbe 
Israeli  employees  off  the  EEC  will  thus 
not  come  into  direct  contact  with 
Arab  nsers  in  East  Jerusalem  and  the 
West  Bank. 

financial  situation 
off  the  Arab  company  has  deterio¬ 
rated  significantly  and  that  95  per 
cent  off  the  electricity  ft  supplies  com¬ 
es  from  the  EEC.  But  for  tbe  Arab 
residents  of  East  Jerusalem  and  the 


Yehuda  Utanf 


West  Bank,  the  continuing  existence 
of  “their  company"  w*%  above  afi, 
symbolic  off  their  sdf-suflteiency  ft* 

electric  power.  ; 

Yesterday’s  government 
was  correct  on  purely  economic 
grounds,  especially  when  one  conskf- 
era  the  magnitude  of  the  Arab  com¬ 
pany's  debts.  Bat  the  decision  ate. 
added  a  new  dimension  to  the  realKy^ 
that  has  developed:  Israefi-generatte* 
electricity  will  now  be  supplied  ' 
through  two  channels  -  an  Arab  ose 
for  Arab  consumers,  and  an  Israeli 
one  for  Jews.  Jewish  employees 
not  serve  Arab  customers  and  Antllf 
employees  wffl  not  serve  Jews. 

One  can  expect  that  East  Jeru¬ 
salem  in  the  next  Tew  weds  wiB  turn 
into  an  arena  for  demonstrations  and 

unrest  on  this  issue,  as  the  JDEC 
workers  action,  which  ts  controlled 
by  radical  elements,  tries  to  prevent 
the  implementation  off  tbe  derision.  1 , 
and  esperinlly  ofthe  clause  calling  for 
the  dismissal  off  320  workers-  . 


Taber  Za  ’arara  weeps  after  bearing  from  returning  pilgrims  that  bis 
imde  was  killed  in  tire  recent  riots  in  Mecca.  (Yaren  Kamimk y)  . 

PILGRIMS 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  each  other  with  sticks  and  hurled 

being  fixed  by  soldiers  and  by  plain-  rocks  and  bottles.  “Thousands  be— 
ciothesmen.  They  also  used  gas.  gan  to  run  and  they  were  foiling  over.! 

“The  Iranians  sat  on  the  street  and .  other,”  he  said, 

raised  their  hands.  The  Saudis  Tbe  pilgrims  said  that  order  wa^ 
started  dispersing  them  in  groups,  maintained  during  the  remaining 
and  loads  of -ambulances  arrived  to  days  of  the  pilgrimage. 

A  total  of4-000  hneli  Arabs  and 
A  vJay r  from  Taibe  who  de-  md 4,000 redden* of tbeteni tones 
dined  to  be  identified  asserted  that 

the  Iranian  demonstration  has  been  the  P1'®™3*'  »  Mecca  th.5 

.mu m. year.  . 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
being  fired  by  soldiers  and  by  plain- 
clothesmen.  They  also  used  gas. 

“Tbe  Iranians  sat  on  the  street  and 
raised  their  hands.  'Hie  Saudis 
started  dispersing  them  in  groups, 
and  loads  of -ambulances  arrived  to 
evacuate  the  wounded.” 

A  villager  from  Taibe  who  de¬ 
clined  to  be  identified  asserted  that 
the  Iranian  demonstration  has1  been 
licensed,  and  has  gone  on  peacefully 
fox',  an  hour  and  a  half  before  foe 
confrontation  with  Saudi  troops. 
“The  Sandis  shot  and  killed  people, 
and  threw  many  gas  grenades  at 
Iranians  who  had  retreated  to  our 
building.  Tbey  wanted  to  storm  the 
building,  and  they  cut  off  our  elec¬ 
tricity.  We  saw  about  40  bodies  near 
the  entrance.”  - 

Mohammed  Hussein  of  Kafr  Kara 
said  that  the  Iranians  pelted  police 
cars  with  stones,  and  both  sides -beat 


1.5  kilos  of  heroin  seized 

NAZARETH  (Itim).  -Inone  of  thei. 
largest  drug  busts  in -the  northern - 
vaHey  district,  police  over  the 
weekend  confiscated  1.5  kilos  of. 
heroin  worth  an  estimated  $600,000 
from  two  local  men  and  a  resident  of 
the  village  of  Reina. 

The  heroin  was  smuggled  in  froffi- 
Lcbanon.  -'7 


YEHUDA  ROSENMAN 

Director  of  the  Jewish  Communal  Affairs  Department  of  The 
American  Jewish  Committee  for  two  decades,  died  of  brain 
cancer  Tuesday,  August  4,  in  New  York  City. 

He  was  69  years  okl  and  lived  in  Manhattan. 

As  an  official  of  The  American  Jewish  Committee  from  1967, 
Mr.  Rosenman  created  and  directed  a  wide  range  of  programs 
aimed  at  enhancing  Jewish  famtfy  life  in  America. 

In  1974,  he  initiated  the  Committee's  Academy  for  Jewish 
Studies  Without  Walls,  which  provides  home  study  courses  in 
Jewish  history,  tradition  and  culture.  Since  1979,  he  also 
served  as  cocrcfinator  of  the  William  Petschek  National  Jewish 
Family  Center  which  sponsors  research  and  training  programs . 
Wended  to  improve  family  life. 

For  foe  last  17  years,  Mr.  Rosenman  enthusiastically  organized 
an  Israel  Study  seminar  program  which  brought  more  than  400 
American  professors  from  leading  United  States  universities  to 
Israel  for  their  first  exposure.  He  then  arranged  ,  follow-up 
programs  on  the  professors’  respective  U.S.  campuses  to 
provide  Jewish  cultural  identifjeafion. 

Bom  in  Brest-Litovsk,  Poland,  Mr.  Rosenman  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1939.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  and  received  a  masters  degree  in  social  work  there 
to  1946. 

Mr.  Rosenman  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Edna,  and  two 
daughters,  Esther  Rosenman  Hoffman  -of  Lexington, 
Massachusetts,  Debora  Rsfrnan  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
fivegraridchBdren.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  sister,  Zpporah  of 
Kfar  Yehoshua  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

American  Jewish  Committee 


The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America 

announces  with  deep  sorrow 


Prof.  MOSHE  ZUCKER 

The  funeral  will  take  place  today,  Monday  August  10, 1987  (Av  15 
5747),  at  530  p.m.  at  Sanhedria,  Jerusalem.  Burial  at  Har  HazeHim.  ’ 

For  confirmation  of  time  of  funeral,  please  call  02-631121  -i- 


■  With  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 

WILLY  (Benjamin)  WEISS 

'  The  funeral  took  place  pn  August  9, 1987. 

Wife: 

-  Miriam 

•  Daughter  and  son-in-law-  -  . 

Yehudit  and  Amatria  Kaplan 
Son  and  daughter-in-law: 

Danl  (Benzf)  and  Hillary  Wetss 

_ -  andall  the  family 
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Libya  jets  bomb  Chad  troops 
after  rout  from  disputed  area 

P&DIC^DV  ....  . . 
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FOREIGN  BRIEFS 


y«**r“  scribed  as  being  inside  Libyan  teni- 
bombed  Chadian  troops  along  torv. 

1  *  nhe  northern  Aouzou  strip,  one  day  „  .  ,  .. 

•  J -after  Chad  claimed  to  have  routed  •Tte  racho  3180  camed  a  s*™** 

•  '  the  forces  of  its  North  African  .message  from  Libya’s  foreign  imms- 

:  enemy,  a  Chadian  official  in  Paris  ^ t0  the  UN  Security  Councdand 
’  said.  the  secretary-general  of  the  Orga- 

Chadian  Ambassador  Ahmad  Nation  of  African  Unity  (OAU). 

*  AHam-mi  said  the  bombings  were  “This  aggression  (on  Libya)  coo- 
?  intense  and  incessant.”  He  gave  no  sti tides  a  threat  to  peace  and  security 

•  other  details,  in  the  world  and  the  region  and  a 

The  Libyan  planes  were  also  rock-  violation  of  international  laws  and 
■Hiring  and  dropping  napalm  on  the  conventions,  a  matter 'which  gives 
-town,  rhe  Chadian  army  high  com-  (Libya)  the  right  to  reply  to  the 
"tnand  said  on  N’djamena  radio.  aggression  and  to  destroy  its 

Saturday  night  Chad  radio  re-  source,”  the  message  said. 

■  ported  that  its  forces  had  recaptured  Ambassador  Allam-mi  Ahmad,  in 

ine  town  of  Aouzou  and  recovered  an  earlier  Sunday  interview  yester- 
'tdesrnp  along  its  northern  frontier  day  on  French  Television,  called  the 
L’bya,  repelling  a  Libyan  routing  of  Libyan  troops  “a  great 
-  anack.  victory  m  the  process  of  liberating 

.  Libyan  radio  earlier  yesterday  our  national  soil.” 

-  .  ^threatened  to  retaliate  for  the  attack  But  he  added  that  the  war  with 
in  the  Aouzou  region,  which  is  de-  Libya  wffl  not  be  finished  until  Libya 


recognizes  Chad’s  claim  to  the 
northern  frontier. 

The  radio  also  carried  a  similar  Chad  radio  said  Libya  wanted  the 
message  from  Libya's  foreign  minis-  region  for  uranium  to  use  in  building 

ter  to  the  UN  Security  Council  and  nuclear  weapons, 
the  secretary-general  of  jbe  Orga-  A  military  statement  read  on 
nization  of  African  Unity  (OAU).  state-run  N’djamena  Radio  on 
“This  aggression  (on  Libya)  con-  Saturday  night  said  government 
stitutes  a  threat  to  peace  and  security  forces  retook  the  remote  desert  town 

in  the  world  and  the  region  and  a  after  blunting  a  Libyan  advance  on 
violation  of  international  laws  and  *  Bardai,  some  70'  kms.  south  of 
conventions,  a  matter  which  gives  Aouzou. 

(Libya)  the  right  to  repty  *-®  Aouzou  is  the  administrative 

8 Egression  and  to  destroy  ^  ^  f 

source,"  the  message  sa.d-  strip,  a  no.OOCKsqoare-km.  region 

Ambassador  Allam-mi  Ahmaa,m  annexed  by  Libyan  leader  Muam- 

an  earlier  Sunday  interview  yester-  maj  Gaddafi  in  1973.  The  strip  was 
day  on  French  Television,  cafled  the  the  last  part  of  northern  Chad  still 
routing  of  Libyan  troops  “a  great  controlled  by  Libyan  forces,  who 
victory  in  the  process  of  liberating  were  driven  from  their  other  military 
bur  national  soil.”  strongholds  in  the  Central  African 

But  he  added  that  the  war  with  country  after  a  string  of  battles  in 
Libya  wiD  not  be  finished  until  Libya  January  and  March.  (Reuter,  AFP) 


\a§ 


Chadian  soldiers  rejoice  after  capturing  the 
northern  Chad  from  Libya.  Aouzou  is  located  in 
seized  by  Libya  14  years  ago. 


town  of  Aouzou  in 
the  strip  of  territory 
(AFP  telephoto) 


‘Dirty  tricks9  charged  before  strike 


.  South  Africa  tense  as 
black  miners  walk  out 


Aquino  orders  ‘Copters  scan  waters  for  mines 

tighter  curb  Tanker  leads  U.S.-escorted 

on  violence  Gulf  convoy  to  Kuwait 


:  JOHANNESBURG.  -  The  atmos- 
‘■•phere  at  South  African  gold  and  coal 
•mines  was  reported  tense  last  night 
/as  thousands  of  black  miners  started 
;  the  largest  wage  strike  by  refusing  to 
gp  down  the  shafts  for  the  night  shift. 

Union  officials  accused  manage¬ 
ment  of  using  “dirty  tricks”  in  a  bid 

-  to  stop  the  dispute  which  poses  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  white-led 

'  government.  They  said  some  miners 
were  already  being  transported  from 

-  their  billets  at  the  pits. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National 
‘Union  of  Mineworkers  (NUM)  said 
>fake  pamphlets  were  being  distri- 
’  buted  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  more 
*.  than  200,000  miners  at  46  gold  and 
A  coal  mines  from  stopping  work. 

.  NUM  spokesman  Marcel  Golding 
told  Reuters  there  were  no  reports  of 
disturbances  but  the  atmosphere  was 
.  tense  at  mines  where  workers  have 
been  ordered  to  strike  for  better 
wages  and  conditions. 

“All  the  dirty  tricks  in  the  book 
.are  being  used  to  break  the  strike,” 
.said  Golding.  “Mine  management  is 
irying  to  disinform  workers,  pam¬ 
phlets  supposedly  signed  by  the 
NUM  and  saying  the  strike  is  off  are 
being  distributed.” 

The  NUM.  the  most  powerful 
among  black  unions  legalized  in 
1979.  has  said  the  stoppage  could 
cripple  more  than  half  of  South  Afri¬ 
ca’s  gold  mines  and  a  fifth  of  its 
collieries  in  an  industry  which  pro¬ 
vides  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
country's  export  earnings. 

Previous  miners’  strikes  have  led 
to  violeht  clashes  with  security  forces 
and  the  NUM  this  time  ordered 
strikers  to  go  home  in  a  mass  exodus 
from  company-owned,  single-sex 


6  dead,  106  hurt 
in  Chile  quake 

&RICA,  Chile  (AP).  -  At  least  six 
‘.people  died  and  106  others  were 
injured  when  a  strong  earthquake 
Tcicked  northern  Chile  on  Saturday, 
.  ^police  said. 

t :  The  tremor,  registering  at  least  6.6 
;on  the  Richter  scale,  was  felt  in 
-  -Arica,  a  Pacific  port  city  2.050 
^kilometres  north  of  Santiago  near 
The  Peruvian  border,  Iquique,  310 
kms.  to  the  south,  and  in  the  south- 
.  tern  Peruvian  towns  of  Tacna,  Mo- 
*  jquegua  and  Arequipa. 

•  Early  reports  from  Saturday’s 
jjuake  indicated  most  of  the  damage 
was  in  northern  Chile, 
t  ;  However,  the  casualty  toll  was 
■  ^peered  to  rise  as  reports  arrived 
from  remote  towns  and  vfflages,  iso¬ 
lated  by  landslides  resulting  from  the 
Earthquake.  In  Iquique  alone.  170 
.  people  were  left  homeless  when 
;  more  than  50  homes  were  destroyed. 


ONE  OF 
A  KIND 


There  dn?  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem... 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

►  Strictly  Kosher 

»►  Shabbat  elevator 

►  Walking  distance  to  the  city 

center  and  DM  City 

►  Great  family  plan  rates 

»  Facilities  for  family  functions 

Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3  Mendele  Street  - 

Jerusalem  '>2147  Israel 
Tel:  02-6031 1 1  Telex:  26336 


hostels. 

Golding  said  thousands  of  migrant 
workers  from  Malawi  and  Mozambi¬ 
que  would  be  allowed  to  stay  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
transporting  them  back  home. 

Pretoria,  alarmed  by  die  increas¬ 
ing  involvement'  of  unions  in  the 
black  majority’s  fight  for  political 
rights,  said  last  week  it  was  review¬ 
ing  the  trade  union  movement.  Man¬ 
power  Minister  Pie  tie  dn  Plessis  told 
Parliament  legislation  could  be  in¬ 
troduced  to  restore  “a  balance  of 
power”  between  worker  and  em¬ 
ployer. 

NUM  officials  yesterday  said  they 
had  started  transporting  some  of  its 
200,000  members  from  the  28  gold 
and  18  coal  mines  affected  by  the 
strike.  The  union  began  busing 
thousands  of  workers  early  yester¬ 
day  from  the  Randfbntein  gold 
mine,  about  100km.  west  of  here. 

.  The  miners  were  scheduled  to 
ieave  today,  but  NUM  daimed  its 
Randfbntein  members  were  told 
they  would  be  forced  to  go  under¬ 
ground  and  so  they  had  left  early. 

NUM  officials  said  they  feared 
attacks  by  security  forces  and  mine" 
personnel  when  workers  emptied 
the  mine  premises.  They  claimed 
"an  unspecified  number”  of  workers 
from  Randfbntein  were  arrested  by 
police  on  Saturday. 

■  South  Africa Vbiggest  labour  fed¬ 
eration,  the  Conpess'df  Soiith  Afri¬ 
can  Trade  Unions  (Cosatu)',  said  on 
Saturday  that  any  direct  state  in¬ 
tervention  and  injury  or  death  of 
workers  in  the  mine  strike  could  lead 
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ing  every  Cosatu  affiliate. "  (ReuteT, 
AFP) 


MANILA  (AP).  -  President  Corazon 
Aquino  yesterday  decried  criticism  of 
her  government  since  the  murder  last 
week  of  a  cabinet  member  amj  said 
she  had  ordered  sweeping  measures 
to  curb  mounting  violence. 

Authorities  soon  will  set  up  more 
checkpoints  in  the  capital  and  inten¬ 
sify  searches  for  illegal  firearms, 
Aquino  told  officers  of  the  Pinfippine 
Constabulary  and  the  integrated 
national  police.  Customs  agents  bad 
begun  cracking  down  on  weapons 
and  flic  Supreme  Court 
has  eased  the  procedure  for  obtaining 
search  warrants. 

More  than  50  pofiwrnm,  sokfios 
and  public  officials  have  been  killed 
in  the  Manila  area  this  year  inchnfing. 
local  government  secretary  Jaime 
Ferrer  who  was  shot  to  death  August 
2,  dong  with  his  driver.  Most  of  the 
murders  have  been  Mamed  on  com¬ 
munist  rebels  and  most  remain  un¬ 
solved. 

Aquino  said  there  would  be  no 
“constitutional  shortcuts  to  public 
safety.  We  shall  protect  out  people’s 
cherished  rights  and  liberties  by 
methods  that  wiD  honour  and  not 
diminish  them,  even  if  they  help  the 
guilty  escape  as  often  as  they  protect 
the  innocent” 

Aquino  said  the  security  measures 
would  apply  for  alL  “Especially  pub¬ 
lic  officials.  ...  if  an  official  cannot 
stand  the  beat,  be  should  get  out  No 
one  shaQ  be  allowed  to  plead  his  office 
as  a  ground  for  exemption  from  the 
rigour  of  secmlty  measures.” 


DELHI.  -  Police  have  increased 
security  in  New  Delhi  on  a  tip-off 
that  Silch  extremists  with  newly  ac¬ 
quired  automatic  weapons  planned 
an  attack  in  the  Indian  capital  this 
month,  police  said  yesterday. 


Druse,  Christians  bear  coffin 
as  Chamoun  laid  to  rest 


DEIR  AL-KAMAR,  Lebanon 
(Reuter).  -  Druse  nnlitamen  joined 
forces  with  their  traditional  Christ¬ 
ian  foes  yesterday  to  carry  the  coffin 
of  Finance  Minister  Camille  Cha¬ 
moun  to  his  grave  in  his  home  town 
in  the  Shouf  mountains. 

The  coffin,  draped  in  the 
Lebanese  flag,  was  boine  shoulder- 
high  by  Druse  fighters  and  Christ¬ 
ians  from  the  entrance  of  Deir  Al- 
Kamar,  now  controlled  by  Druse 
chief  Walid  Jumblatt,  as  church  bells 
rang  out  and  mourners  wailed. 

Jumblatt,  who  met  the  funeral 
procession  with  50  white- turbaned 
sheikhs,  told  reporters  he  was 
attending  the  funeral  "to  tell  the 
whole  world  it  is  always  possible  for 
Christians  and  Moslems  to  live 
together.” 

Druse  marksmen  patrolled  roof¬ 
tops  while  others  saluted  the  funeral 
cortege  of  Chamoun,  president  from 


1952  to  1958. 

The  procession,  led  by  Chamoun’s 
sons,  had  driven  35km.  from  Christ¬ 
ian  East  Beirut  to  Deir  AI-Kamar 
through  rugged  mountains  held  by 
Syrian  troops. 

Chamoun.  87,  one  of  the  few 
Lebanese  politicians  to  die  of  natural 
causes  during  the  country’s  12-year- 
old  civil  war,  suffered  a  fatal  heart 
attack  on  Friday. 

More  than  22,000  of  Deir  Al- 
Kamar’s  25,000  residents  fled  after 
the  Druse  defeated  the  Christians  in 
mountain  battles  in  1983. 

Chamoun  and  his  family  had  not 
visited  their  home  town  since  the 
1983  battles  and  had  been  at  odds 
with  Jumblatt  since  the  civil  war 
began  in  1975. 

'  "With  Chamoun,  there  was  al¬ 
ways  a  basis  for  dialogue  but  now 
there  is  nobody  left  to  talk  to,” 
Jumblatt  said. 


Saudi  king  thanks  Mubarak  for  support 


CAIRO  (AP).‘—  KmgFahd  of  Saudi 
Arabia  thanked  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  yesterday  for  Egypt’s  sup¬ 
port  after  recent  riots  in  Mecca  that 
killed  more  than  400  people. 

Following  the  riots  last  Friday, 
which  the  Saudis  blamed  on  Iranian 
pilgrims  to  the  holy  city,  Mubarak 


The 

Complete 

Demjanjuk 


telephoned  Fahd  to  express  Egypt's 
support  of  the  Saudi  stand. 

Saudi  Arabia  bas  not  had  di¬ 
plomatic  relations  with  Egypt  since  it 
signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  in 
1979,  but  the  two  countries  maintain 
interest  sections  in  Cairo  and  Jed¬ 
dah. 


Every  word  written  about 
Demjanjuk  in  The  Jerusalem 
Post  is  now  available  from  The 
Jerusalem  Post  Archives.  The 
Demjanjuk  Archive  Kit  gives 
you  the  whole  story  from  1 979 
to  the  present — idealfor 
journalists,  researchers, 
educators  and  the  public. 

The  Demjanjuk  Archive  Et  consists  of  1401arge  pfrotooopy  pages 
ofdippings. 

PRICE  OP  THE  Dia&AtfJOX  ARCHIVE  XIT-KtS  60000 
Pick  upyour  copies  at The  Jerusalem  Post  Archives,  Tbs 
Jerusalem  Post  Building.  Yinmyahu  St.,  Romema  Industrial  Zone. 
Jerusalem.  Tel  02-551616  ext.213  or  551690 
Open  Sunday-JThuisday  10-4.  Closed  Frida.’  ‘ 


MANAMA,  Bahrain  (AP).  -  Three 
Kuwaiti  ships  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  under  U.S.  naval  escort, 
headed  into  the  northern  Persian 
Gulf  yesterday  with  one  of  the  tank¬ 
ers  reportedly  leading  the  way  while 
ship-based  helicopters  scanned  the 
waters  for  floating  mines. 

Iranian  Prime  Minister  Hussein 
Musavi  had  warned  earlier  in  the  day 
of  more  mines  and  dangers  to  ship¬ 
ping  in  the  Gulf,  as  long  as  the 
superpowers  maintained  their  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  region. 

The  convoy  was  reported  moving 
at  a  moderate  15  knots,  about 
100km.  east  of  Saudi  Arabia's  coas¬ 
tal  Ras  Tanura  oil  terminal- 

The  81.283-ton  tanker  Sea  Isle 
Qty  was  leading  the  six-vessel  con¬ 
voy  at  least  part  of  the  time. 


apparently  to  act  as  a  buffer  against 
mines,  shipping  sources  said. 

A  fourth  warship  was  “explor¬ 
ing”  waters  well  ahead  of  the  group, 
they  said,  and  small  utility  helicop¬ 
ters,  which  are  carried  aboard  ships, 
dragged  sounding  devices  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  to  detect  suspicious  objects. 

In  New  York,  Defence  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  said  yesterday 
that  U.S.  forces  have  destroyed 
mines  near  Kuwait  in  the  Gulf  as 
part  of  the  American  mission  to  keep 
waterways  open  and  protect  ships 
from  Iranianattacks. 

Weinberger  told  the  CBS  televi¬ 
sion  network's  interview  programme 
“Face  the  Nation”  that  “We  don't 
know  if  those  specific  mines  were 
'owned  by  Iran,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  were.” 


NY  Mayor  Koch  leaves  hospital 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Mayor  Edward  Koch  left  the  hospital  Sunday  after 
treatment  for  a  minor  stroke. 

“What  you  see  here  before  you  is  a  28-year-old  brain  in  a  62-year-old 
body,"  Koch  told  reporters  outside  Columbia-Presbyterian  medical  centre. 
“My  intention  is  to  bring  the  body. .  .down  to  the  age  of  the  brain.-  .1  intend  to 
lose  some  weight. 

“I  have  a  wonderful  job  as  mayor,”  he  added.  “I  intend  to  be  here  for  a 
longtime.” 

22  murders  in  one  day  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO  (AIT). —Police  found  22  corpses  riddled  with  bullets  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  Saturday. 

Although  police  said  there  were  no  leads  in  any  of  the  murders,  press 
reports  and  local  residents  were  quick  in  attributing  them  to  the  city’s 
notorious  death  squads,  believed  responsible  for  1 ,000  vigilante  killings  here 
in  die  past  five  months.  But  police  said  wars  among  drug  trafficking  pnw 
over  sales  territories  could  also  be  responsible. 

An  investigation  task  force,  presided  over  by  Rio  de  Janeiro  state  vice 
governor  Francisco  Amaral,  has  announced  the  arrests  of  five  alleged 
vigilante  group  members,  including  one  former  military  police  officer. 

No  gays,  therefore  no  Aids  in  China 

BEUING  (Reuter).  -  Aids  is  unlikely  to  spread  in  China  because  homosex¬ 
uality  and  casual  sex  are  illegal  and  contrary  to  Chinese  morality,  an  official 
magazine  yesterday  quoted  public  health  minister  Chen  Minzhang  as  saying. 

The  Beijing -Review  said  three  people  had  died  in  China  of  Aids  since  1985, 
an  Argentinian,  a  Chinese- American  and  a  Chinese  haemophilia  patient  in 
the  eastern  province  of  Zhejiang,  where  three  other  haemophiliacs  have 
contracted  the  disease  and  are  in  quarantine. 

Nagasaki  marks  42nd  anniversary  of  A-bombing 

NAGASAKI  (AFP).  -  Some 24,000  people  attended  a  memorial  service  held 
here  yesterday  in  Peace  Park  to  mark  the  42nd  anniversary  of  the  atomic 
bombing  of  the  city. 

The  names  of 2,359  victims  whose  death  has  been  laid  to  the  bomb  over  the 
past  year  were  added  to  the  roster,  bringing  the  total  to  75.767  killed  in  or  as  a 
result  of  the  attack. 

The  death  toll  includes  105  foreigners,  mostly  Chinese  and  Koreans,  who 
were  used  as  forced  labour  in  the  naval  shipyards  here. 

Nagasaki  was  attacked  three  days  after  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped 
on  Hiroshima. 


Sri  Lanka  arms  surrender  hits  snag 


COLOMBO  (AP).  -  The  arms  sur¬ 
rendered  by  Tamil  militants  hit 
another  snag  as  Tamils  in  northern 
and  eastern  Sri  Lanka  staged  a 
general  strike  yesterday  to  protest 
alleged  torture  killings  by  security 
forces.  The  government  has  denied 
the  charge. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  Tamil 
refugees,  some  hauling  all  their  pos¬ 
sessions,  were  reported  yesterday  to 
be  returning  to  their  homes  in  the 
north,  which  has  been  a  rebel  strong¬ 


hold. 

Sri  Lanka  and  India  signed  a  peace 
agreement  July  29  in  an  effort  to  end 
tiie  four-year-old  Tamil  ethnic  strife 
on  this  island  nation.  The  Tamil 
surrender  began  .  last  Wednesday 
with  several  symbolic  truckloads  of 
weapons. 

But  a  full-scale  surrender  of  arms 
by  Tamil  secessionists,  already  re¬ 
ported  to  be  held  up,  was  stalled  for 
at  least  another  day  because  of  the 
strike.  (AP,  AFP) 


.Many  presumed  deadTm  Sawtlramcrash  •- 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  Only  a5  few 1  laden  freight  train  rammed  a  station- 


•iVfiii  v-  ;* — • 


passengers  in  the  three  rear  coaches 
escaped  death  after  two  Soviet  trains 


ary  passenger  train  bound  from  Mos¬ 
cow  to  Rostov-on-Don.  Two  rear 


collided  in  a  coal-mitring  district  of  coaches  were  destroyed  and  a  third 
southern  Russia  on  Friday,  Komso-  damaged. 

molskaya  Pravda  said  yesterday.  It  ’  The  collison ,  caused  by  a  failure  of 
gave  no  casualty  toD  for  the  accident  the  locomotive's  brakes,  occurred  at 
in  which  the  locomotive  of  a  grain-  1:32  a_m.  on  Friday. 


This  is  a  1986  file  picture  ofNabila  Khashoggi,  25,  daughter  of  Saudi 
billionaire  Adrian  Khashoggi,  during  the  Paris-Dakar  rally  in  the 
Niger  desert  of  Tenere.  Libyan  leader  Muammer  Gaddafi  married  her 
recently,  according  to  the  Italian  daily  Corriere  della  Sera,  thus 
clinching  a  deal  with  her  father  for  the  sale  of 100,000  barrels  a  day  of 
crude  oil  at  the  knockdown  price  of  $15  a  barrel,  $5  less  than  the 
prevailing  price.  (AFP  telephoto) 


4 Ad  hoc’  U.S.  foreign  policy  rebuffed  by  allies 


SIMON  HOGG  ART 
WASHINGTON.  -  “It  could  be  that 
the  notion  of  “American  foreign 
policy”  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,” 
said  one  foreign  diplomat  in 
Washington  last  week.  “You  know, 
an  oxymoron,  like  ‘ military  InteUe- 
gence.’  ” 

This  barb  looked  all  the  more 
appropriate  at  the  weekend,  after 
the  U.S.  suffered  one  of  the  most 
stinging  humiliations  of  the  past  few 
years:  every  one  of  its  European 
allies  refused  to  supply  minesweep- 
ing  equipment  for  American  escort 
slops  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

“The  problem  is,”  said  another 
diplomat,  “that  foreigners  tend  to 
imagine  that  there  is  only  one  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  as  in  most  countries. 

“But  in  fact  there  are  at  least 
three,  all  the  time:  at  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department  and  in 
Congress.” 

Three  may  well  be  an  underesti¬ 
mate.  The  Iran-Contra  hearings, 
which  came  to  an  end  last  week, 
revealed  that  some  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  areas  of  foreign  policy  were 
being  ran  by  several  different,  rival, 
groups  -  many  of  whom  felt  it  their 
duty  to  keep  others  in  the  dark. 

The  State  Department  was  locked 
out  of  dealings  with  the  Iranians 
when  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz  indicated  his  disapproval  of 
shipping  arms  to  Teheran.  Defence 
Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
thought  the  plan  had  been  “strang¬ 
led  at  birth”  when  he  objected  to  it; 
in  fact,  the  White  House  simply  went 
ahead  without  telling  him. 

Meanwhile,  if  Admiral  Poindex¬ 
ter  is  to  be  believed  -  something 
which  several  members  of  the  joint 


committees  in  Congress  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  do  -  the  president  himshlf  was 
not  informed  about  critical  deci¬ 
sions,  such  as  the  diversion  of  Iran 
arms  sales  profits  to  the  contras. 

Oliver  North  was  by  bis  own 
account  and  that  of  several  other 
people,  running  a  one-man  priva¬ 
tized  foreign  policy.  He  was  also  in 
cahoots  with  the  director  of  the  CIA, 
the  late  William  Casey.  Casey 
wanted  to -set  up,  with  North,  a 
super-secret  organization  to  run  op¬ 
erations  so  covert  that  they  would  be 
concealed  from  other  branches  of 
government  and  even  from  other 
officials  in  the  CIA . 

At  the  same  time.  Congress 
thought  it  was  in  charge  of  U.S. 
policy  towards  Nicaragua.  Tech¬ 
nically  the  president  runs  American 
foreign  policy,  but  Congress  can  ex¬ 
ert  influence  by  cutting  off  funds  for 
certain  purposes.  This  was  the  aim  of 
the  Boland  amendment,  which  was 
supposed  to  prevent  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  from  going  to  the  contras. 
The  White  House  simply  decided  to 
act  as  if  the  amendment  did  not  exist. 

SbnJtz  found  himself  being  attack¬ 
ed  by  the  president’s  closest  suppor¬ 
ters  for  his  alleged  disloyalty.  He 
told  the  bearings  he  had  been  dep¬ 
rived  of  essential  information,  lied 
to,  and  on  occasion  was  not  even 
allowed  a  plane  to  take  him  abroad. 
He  even  tried  to  resign  three  times, 
and  had  to  be  dissuaded  by  the 
president. 

In  short,  U.S.  foreign  policy  had 
become  not  an  orderly  process,  but  a 
sort  of  American  football  game  in 
which  a  series  of  territorial  battles 
were  fought  with  sudden  and  brutish 
severity. 


Often  the  very  speed  with  which 
decisions  are  made  and  im¬ 
plemented  is  the  core  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Foreign  diplomats  here  call  it 
“ad-hoocery”  -  the  White  House 
thinks  of  a  bright  idea,  pushes  it  past 
Congress  and  the  State  Department, 
then  yvondeis  why  it  went  wrong. 

It  was  noticeable  as  one  refusal 
after  another  came  from  European 
countries,  who  had  been  asked  to 
supply  minesweepers  for  the  Gulf, 
that  the  State  Department  flatly  re¬ 
fused  to  complain,  either  on  or  off 
the  record. 

Many  observers  here  suspect  that 
there  is  some  quiet  satisfaction  in 


Foggy  Bottom  as  yet  another  spur- 
of-the-moment  White  House  plan 
goes  awry. 

Two  weeks  ago  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  was  in 
Washington,  lecturing  the  American 
people  on  their  own  greatness  and 
the  many  virtues  of  their  president. 
At  one  point  she  declared:  “Amer¬ 
ica  is  the  flagship  of  freedom.  It  must 
sail  into  the  sunrise.”  That  line  has 
been  much  quoted  here  recently, 
but,  so  for,  without  much  bitterness. 
There  is  a  growing  realization  here 
that,  if  Margaret  Thatcher’ cannot 
swallow  an  American  policy,  there 
must  be  something  terribly  wrong. 
(London  Observer  Service) 


In  winter  —  follow  the  sun 
to  South  Africa 


Registration  has  begun  fortourleavingjanuaiy  18, 1988. 

Ophlr  Toms  Invites  the  public  to  a  get-together  on  Wednesday,  August  12. 
1 987,  at  5:30  pin,  at  the  Sinai  Hotel  In  Tel  Aviv. 

The  program  Includes: 

+  A  tour  with  tour  guide  Amos  Onto* 

*  FBmandsfides 

*  Refreshments 

Since  there  are  a  limited  number  of  hotel  accommodations,  we  recommend 
that  you  book  places  (at  no  cost)  In  advance. 

Under  the  sponsonhlp  of  SATO  UR.  South  Africa's  bureau  of  tourism  SAA. 
South  Africa  Airways. 

Departure  assured 

Ophir  Tours.  TeL  03-209777,03-209737 


OPHIR  TOURS 


For  Sale  in  Herzliya  Pituah 

Next  tothe  Accadia,  Daniel  and  Sharon  Hotels. 
Luxurious  1, 2  and  3-bedroom,  split-level  apartments 
with  open  terraces  overlooking  the  sea 

Complete  with: 

★  SWIMMING  POOL  COMPLEX  ★  UNDERGROUND  PARKING 
★  2  ELEVATORS  (1  Shabbat)  *  LAUNDRY  ROOM 
*  VIDEO  SECURITY  INTERCOM 

Aprqjectof 

E.  Miner  Budding  &  Investment  Co.  Ltd. 


ANGLO-SAXON 

RSAl  ESTATE  AGENCUTD. 

ISRAEL'S  LEADING  REAL  ESTATE  ORGANIZATION  WITH  23  BRANCHES 

KiLir  H.it7i'omii.  Her/Hyi  Piiuali.  Tel.  03 2 -">‘>444  * 
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Historian  alleges:  U.S.  and  British  intelligence  services  used  trickery;  Pope  Pius  XII  implicated  in  one  case 

Suppressed  report  reveals  how  war  criminals  were  dumped  in  Canada 

NT"  _ A. _ hr  the  DesdKPfS 


By  NOMS  MORRIS 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TORONTO.  -  Canada  admitted  two 
suspected  Nazi  war  criminals  as  late 
as  1983,  because  a  senior  officer  or 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police 
believe  the  war  criminal  issue  was 
“blown  up  out  of  ail  proportion  by 
the  Jewish  lobby,"  says  a  secret 
report  made  public  late  last  week. 
The  Mounlie  was  transferred  after 
the  incidents  came  to  light. 

The  600-page  study  by  Ottawa 
historian  Alti  RodaJ  was  withheld  last 
March  when  the  Deschenes  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Inquiry  into  Nazi  W  ar  crimin¬ 
als  in  Canada  was  released.  Justice 
Jules  Deschenes  recommended  im¬ 
mediate  prosecution  of  20  suspected 
Naas  and  further  investigation  of  218 
others. 


Rodal’s  findings,  which  outline  a 
post-war  scheme  by  British  wwt 
American  intelligence  agencies  to 
dump  war  criminals  in  Canada,  was 
suppressed  last  spring  tor  tear  it 
would  embarrass  Canada  and  her 
allies. 

A  heavily  censored  version  was 
obtained  this  week  by  journalists  who 


to  Information  Act.  The  report  was 
delayed  by  five  mouths,  despite  the 
30-day  time  limit  entrenched  in  the 
act. 

According  to  Rodal’s  report: 

□  U.S.  intelligence  officers  Hed  to 
Canadian  authorities  in  order  to  re¬ 
settle  Nazis  used  by  them  «h»riwg  the 
Cold  War  to  obtain  information  on 
the  Soviet  Uniou. 

□  Canadian  officials  worked  with 


British  intelligence  services  to  bring 
in  former  Nazis  under  the  guise  of 
Soviet  defectors. 

□  Former  prime  minister  Pierre 
lYudeau  was  opposed  to  taking  ac¬ 
tion  against  alleged  Nad  war  crimin¬ 
als  Bring  i»  Canada. 

□  Pope  Pins  XII  ashed  former 
prone  minister  Louis  St.  Lament  in 

1949  to  allow  a  Slovakian  Narf  Com¬ 
mander  to  immigrate  to  Canada 
since  be  could  not  settle  in  Europe 
“without  undergoing  serious  incon¬ 
veniences  and  vexations.”  Karol 
Sidor  find  quietly  in  Canada  from 

1950  until  his  death  in  1953. 

o  Prime  minister  St.  Laurent  and 
Ms  aides  actively  protected  alleged 
war  criminals  firing  m  Quebec. 
Count  Jacques  de  BcrmnviBe,  who 
served  as  right-hand  mm  to  Klaus 


Barbie,  was  warned  to  flee  before  he 
could  be  extradited  to  France  hi 
1951.  Four  other Viday  collaborators 
were  given  “poMfchdreftigee”  status 
by  special  order  of  the  cabinet. 

□  From  1945  to  1950  Canada  de¬ 
liberately  prevented  officials  in 
charge  of  security  screening  from 
seeing  fists  of  suspected  war  crimfcj- 
ab. 

□  immigration  officials  were  so 
overloaded  between  1947  and  1950 
that  they  made  virtually  no  effort  to 
screen  out  Nazi  collaborators. 

□  Canadian  immigration  officials 
sometimes  derided  to  Ignore  SS 
tatoos  on  individuals  applying  to  en¬ 
ter  the  country. 

□  r<mnria  broke  its  own  roles  bar¬ 
ring  German  nationals  from  immig¬ 


rating  between  1947  and  1949  in 
order  to  accept  71  scientists  recruited 
from  Nazi  Germany  in  a  joint  allied 
operation  called  Project  Paperclip. 
Fifty-five  are  stiB  firing  fa  Canada. 

□  In  1948,  Canada  agreed  to  a 
British  request  to  discontinue  war 
crimes  trials.  By  1955  there  woo 
practically  no  gnidetines  concerning 
VmteiM  oflferistofjMda. 

Jewish  leaders  have  expressed 
their  outrage  tint  Canada,  which  has 
a  poor  record  on  the  admission  of 
Jewish  refugees  during  and  after 
World  War  Q,  allowed  itself  to  be¬ 
come  a  haven  for  Nazis  until  as 


Dimant,  executive  vice-president  of  sou  nee  *  .»wBeb  bant” 


ran«ti«n  B’nai  B’rito. 

Dimant  has  cafled  for  Parliament 
to  use  next  week’s  emergency  sum- 
mer  session  to  pass  legislation 
would  allow  war  criminals  to  be  tried 
on  Canadian  soil- 

Prime  Minister  Brian  Mnlrooney 
■nmraari  tas  m*k  that  he  ««" 
recall  FarBament  to  push  through  an 
immigration  law  that  would  tighten 
Canada’s  refugee  policy,  after  174 
East  Indians  arrived  by  boat  last 
month. 

The  War  Crimes  BUI,  recom- 


thev  say  they  four  a  “witch  bant” 
Cniidlans  from  Eastern 

Europe. 

The  Ukrainian  community  in 
Canada  raised  more  than  $100,000 in 
one  week  in  June  for  the  defence  of 
John  DcnyaniMt  and  recently  re- 
craiicd  a  Toronto  lawyer  to  represent 
him  at  the  current  trial  in  Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  trial  for  con¬ 
victed  neo-Nazi  publisher  Ernst  Znn- 
del  has  been  set  for  January.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  recently 
upheld  last  February’s  appeal  court 


urn*  **  -  —  -  -  _  tYilt j.Tionn:  «VUS  uuuciu  j  «  —  — -  • 

recently  as  four  years  ago.  n*nte&  by  P™n  ,  ’  rafing  that  the  publish^  of  the  pam- 
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Concerned  scholars  create 
constitution  for  Israel 
including  electoral  reform 


By  DAVID  KRIVtNE 

A  proposed  constitution  for 
Israel,  covering  all  aspects  of- 
public  life,  was  released  last 
weekend  by  four  professors  at 
Tel  Aviv  University. 

The  17-chapter  document  de¬ 
fines  the  rights  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  government,  the  Knes¬ 
set,  the  judicial  system,  the  pub¬ 
lic  administration,  the  EDF  and' 
the  political  parties,  and  deline¬ 
ates  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
private  individual. 

Professor  Uriel  Reichman,  Dean 
of  the  Tel  Aviv  University  Law 
Faculty,  has  worked  out  with  three 
colleagues,  Baruch  Bracha,  Ariel 
Rosen-Tsvi  and  Amos  Shapira,  a 
code  of  regulations  prescribing  how 
the  country  should  be  run. 

Reichman  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  Israel's  40  years  had  been  40 
years  in  the  wilderness.  "The  politic¬ 
al  system  has  ceased  to  function."  he  . 
said. 

To  be  enacted  as  a  constitution 
this  code  must  gain  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Knesset,  followed  by 
a  plebiscite.  Should  it  come  into 
force,  however,  it  would  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  all  other  laws  in  the  land. 

The  proposed  charter,  comprising 
206  clauses,  contains  two  major  In¬ 
novations:  a  “bill  of  rights"  which 
protects  the  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  .  -  and  a  .  radical  eh  arige- .  in  • 
Israel's  electoral  and  parliamentary 
system. 

The  electoral  system  was  devised 
by  these  four  men  over  a  period  of  20 
months  including  consultations 
world-wide,  notably  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  the  U.S'.  and  the  Max 
Planck  Institute  in  West  Germany. 
They  have  produced  an  original  con¬ 
cept  based  on  a  very  Israeli  “presi- 
dentarian"  compromise  between  the 
American  presidential  system  and 
British  parliamentarism. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  when 
Israelis  present  themselves  at  the 
polling-booths  every  four  years  they 
would  vote  three  times:  once  for  a 
prime  minister,  once  for  a  Knesset 
member  to  represent  them  (the  con¬ 
stituency  ballot  l  and  once  for  a  poli¬ 
tical  party  (the  national  ballot). 

The  120-member  Knesset  would 
be  divided  into  two  halves.  Sixty 
members  would  represent  60  consti¬ 
tuencies  into  which  the  country' 
would  be  divided.  The  other  60 


members  would  be  appointed  by  the 
parties.  How  power  is  divided  in  the 
Knesset  would  be  determined  by  the 
national  ballot,  which  would  fix  how 
many  members  each  party  bas 
irrespective  of  wfaat  happens  in  the 
constituency  poll. 

This  is  how  it  would  work.  If 
Labour  were  to  win  (say)  40  per  cent 
of  the  national  ballot,  it  would  get  40 
per  cent  of  the  parliamentary  repre¬ 
sentation,  that  is  48  seats.  Suppose 
that  in  the  constituency  ballot,  34 
Labour  candidates  are  elected. 
Labour  would  appoint  only  14  mem¬ 
bers  additional  to  the  34,  so  that  h 
would  still  have  48  members  in  an, 
the  number  it  is  entitled  to  according 
to  the  national  poll. 

It  could  happen  that  52  Labour 
candidates  would  be  elected  in  the 
constituencies,  four  more  than  the 
party’s  entitlement  under  national 
quota  -  what  then?  The  extra  four 
Labour  members,  Reichman  re¬ 
plies,  would  be  added  to  the  120 
members  who  are  supposed  to  make 
up  the  Knesset’s  full  complement, 
and  the  Knesset  would  in  that  event 
contain  124  members. 

The  same  curious  process  exists  in 
West  Germany,  whose  constitution 
is  similar  to  this  one.  According  to 
Reichman,  the  number  elected  in 
Germany  only  very  rarely  exceeds 
the  party  quota. 

.  If  the  representation  of  each  party 
is,<feterttuhed  fry  the  national  ballot, 
wharis-the  jkrint  of  the  constituency 
ballot?  It  allows  tire  voters  to  decide 
winch  individual  in  the  party  shall 
represent  them,  in  other  words  it 
gives  them  a  say  in  the  choice  of 
candidates. 

There  could  for  example  be  a 
“split  vote.”  Suppose  a  citizen  who 
supports  the  Likud  cannot  stomach 
the  particular  candidate  that  the 
Likud  has  chosen  for  his  constituen¬ 
cy.  He  could  deny  his  vote  to  that' 
candidate  without  any  pang  of  con¬ 
science. 

He  could,  if  he  wishes,  vote  for  a 
more  charismatic  candidate  who 
may  be  presented  by  the  National 
Religious  Party.  The  voter  would 
not  be  harming  the  Likud  or  benefit¬ 
ing  the  NRP,  because  the  total  for 
each  faction  would  be  fixed  in  any 
case  according  to  the  national  poll, 
where  he  would  loyally  {dump  for 
Likud. 

In  the  meantime,  be  would  have 
made  clear  to  party  headquarters 


what  he  thinks  of  their  candidate. 
Constituency  delegates  would  in 
consequence  be  concerned  at  least  in 
part,  Reichman  believes,  with  the 
wishes  of  their  constituents  and  not 
just  the  instructions  of  the  party 
officials. 

The  prime  minister  wopld  enjoy  a 
greater  measure  of  autonomy  than 
be  does  today.  Elected  directly  by 
the  nation,  be  would  appoint  his  own 
ministers  -  who  need  not  be  serving 
Knesset  members. 

In  some  respects,  his  situation  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  American  presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  different,  however,  in  two 
respects.  First  and  less  important, 
the  prime  minister  would  not  be  the 
executive  authority.  His  cabinet 
would  be,  and  he  has  only  one  vote 
in  its  deliberations.  Second  and 
more  important,  the  Knesset  could 
fire  him,  if  they  could  put  together  a 
majority  of  60  per  cent  plus  one  vote. 
Why  the  one  vote?  “Because  a  prime 
minister  would  be  able  to  govern  if 
he  has  40  per  cent  support  in  the 
Knesset  If  he  hasn't  got  that,  be 
would  be  out,”  states  Reichman. 

Candidates  would  have  to  be 
members  of  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  competing  in  the  national 
elections.  No  party  would  figure  in 
the  Knesset  unless  it  receives  at  least 
2.5  per  cent  of  the  poll.  A  candidate 
elected  in  a  constituency  would  not 
enter  the  Knesset  if  his  party  does 
not  reach  thatqualifymg  percentage.' , 

In  Germany  a  party  needs  5( 
cent  of  the  national  vote  in  order  W 
get  in.  Why  does  Reichman’s  con¬ 
stitution  content  himself with  a  mere 
2.5  per  cent?  “The  problem  is  how  to 
compromise  between  political  stabil¬ 
ity  and  fair  representation.  It  is 
posable  to  have  a  highly  stable  sys¬ 
tem  like  in  Britain,  but  with  only  two 
parties  chosen,  leaving  great  chunks 
of  the  electorate  not  represented  or 
seriously  under-represented. 

“In  Israel  various  minority  groups 
-the  Arabs,  the  Orthodox -must  be 
given  a  voice  in  the  Knesset.  Under 
tiie  system  we  propose,  the  number 
of  parties  in  the  legislature  will  be 
reduced  from  the  present  16  to 
something  like  six  or  seven,  which  is 
more  reasonable.” 

What  happens  if  the  prime  minis¬ 
ter  has  more  than  the  statutory  40 
per  cent  but  less  than  a  majority  on 
his  side?  Could  he  be  stalemated  on 
everyday  matters  like  the  passage  of 
laws  and  budgets? 

Redcbman:  “He  would  have  to 
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Prof .  Grid  Retehman:  ‘The  political  system  has  ceased  to  ftmetion’ 

(Efi  Sharif) 


negotiate  with  the  opposition  for  a 
programme  having  their  consent; 
and  there  is  another  safety-valve.  If 
the  premier  feels  frustrated  by  an 
intransigent  chamber,  be  can  resign 
and  call  new  elections  -  something 
that  a  sitting  parliament  would  not 
always  welcome.” 

The  checks  and  balances  would 
stop  the  elected  prime  minister  from 
becoming  too  autocratic.  There  is  a 
further  curb  on  both  cabinet  and 
Knesset  in  the  TAU  professors’  con¬ 
stitution:  the  section  on  the  rights  of 

man. 

Freedom  of  the  individual  is  a 
recognized  principle  in  Israeli  law 
and  was  given  embodiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in, 
194$.  But  there^ai^^bn^ieji,,  A, 
person  is  noLfree  to  marry,  as  he 
pleases,  as  be  must  undergo  a  r pfi-  . 
gious  ceremony.  ’ 

More  than  that:  the  rights  of  man 
sue  not  protected  from  abuse  by 
irresponsible  administrators.  A  per¬ 
son  could,  for  instance,  be  forced  to 
eat  kosher.  The  Knesset  could 
achieve  that  by  banning  non-kosher 
food  from  Israel’sshops.  (Such  a  ban 
exists  in  part) 

A  law  could  be  passed  allowing 
administrative  detention  in  Israel. 
Often  legislation  is  not  even  re¬ 
quired:  the  government  could,  let  ns 
say,  permit  settlers  in  Judea  and 

■Samaria  tn  frtrm  armed  mflrtiag 

Under  the  proposed  constitution 
the  rights  of  the  individual  would  be 
inviolable  -  and  they  include  the 
right  of  a  religious  individual  or 
•  religious  community.  Civil  marriage 
would  be  instituted,  but  a  person 
opting  to  wed  under  religious  law 
would  be  subject  to  that  religious  law 
thereafter,  e.g,  if  he  should  want  a 
divorce. 


The  principle  laid  down  is  the 
need  to  determine  once  and  for  all 
the  basic  rights  of  the  individual,  and 
to  incorporate  them  in’ a  written 
constitution.  Any  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Knesset  in  breach  of 
the  constitution  would  be  invalid.  If 
the  government  wanted  to  authorize 
private  militias,  it  would  have  to 
amend  the  constitution  first,  and 
that  would  necessitate  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  the  Knesset. 

There  are  of  course  escape  provi¬ 
sions  in  tiie  constitution  to  allow  for 
emergencies.  Cause  24a  states  that 
every  person  has  the  right  of  free 
speech,  except  (Clause  24b)  where 
some  limitation  is  necessary  Co  pre¬ 
vent  the  destruction  of  democracy, 

.  ensure  the  nation’s  security,  pre¬ 
serve  public  order.protectpeqples’ 
right  and  good  name)  or  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  judicial  process. 

What  is  to  prevent  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  dosing  down,  on  some 
spedous  excuse,  an  oppoaonist  pub¬ 
lication  too  critical  of  its  policy? 
Under  tins  constitution  the  courts 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
publication  in  question  was  indeed 
threatening  the  survival  of  democra¬ 
cy  or  endangering  national  security 
or  doing  any  of  the  other  things  listed 
in  Clause  24b.  If  the  dosurc  was  in 
breach  of  that  clause,  it  would  be 
deemed  illegal-  Issues  of  prindple 
would  be  brought  before  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  sitting  as  a  Constitution¬ 
al  Court. 

The  bedrock  on  which  this  con¬ 
stitution  stands  is  Israel’s  legal  sys¬ 
tem.  Reichman-  concludes:  “Our 
‘bill  of  rights'  is  built  up  on  the 
greatest  achievement  made  in 
Israel’s  40  years  of  existence:  jhc 
independence  of  the  Supreme 
Court.” 


Haifa  Theatre  loses 
West  German  funding 

By  y  A‘ACOV  FR2EDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  -The  City  Theatre  fully  intends  continuing  with  its  Arabic  stage , 
despite  the  suspension  of  funding  from  the  West  German  Friedrich 

Neumann  Foundation.  „  ..  . 

The  cut-off  “is  a  serious  blow  but  not  necessarily  a  knock  out,  said  the 
theatre’s  general  manager,  Noam  Setnel.  It  will  now  seek  funding  from 
other  sources  to  continue  “bringing  professional  theatre  to  Arab  audi¬ 
ences  in  Haifa  and  the  North."  t _ 

The  Neumann  Foundation  of  the  West  German  Liberal  Party  has  been 
supporting  toe  City  Theatre  “for  community-oriented  and  Holocaust- 
related  activities”  at  the  rate  of  “some  520,000  annually"  for  the  past  four 
years,  Semel  said.  „  .  ...  .  . 

The  foundation’s  directors  were  reportedly  offended  by  criticism  from 
public  figures  and  politicians,  mainly  in  Haifa,  who  scored  the  theatre  for 
using  German  funds  to  take  to  Germans  such  plays  as  The  Palestinian  and 
A  Jewish  Soul,  which  they  consider  “anti-Israeli.” 

The  Arabic  stage,  which  is  run  by  five  of  the  theatre’s  regular  actors 
(Makram  Khouiy,  Yussuf  Abu  Warda  and  Mohammed  Bakry.  and  the 
Jewish  actors  Doron  Tabori  and  HanToren).  has  so  far  staged  three  plays: 
Waiting  for  Godot;  the  anti-apartheid  The  Island,  by  Athol  Fugard;  and 
The  Opsimist ,  about  the  identity  problems  of  Israeli  Arabs,  by  ex-Rakah 
MK  Emil  Habibi. 

Semel  said  the  theatre  would  make  a  great  effort  to  find  alternative 
sources  of  funding  to  keep  the  Arabic  stage  going,  because  it  was 
performing  an  important  function.  He  stressed  that  the  audiences 
included  Jewish  theatre-goers. 

He  noted  that  Khoury,  who  had  been  awarded  this  year's  Israel  Prize 
for  the  performing  arts,  had  been  praised  in  the  official  citation  for  his 
work  on  the  Arabic  stage,  while  critics  had  thrown  mud  at  it  for  financing 
it  partially  with  German  money.  Some  of  them  had  gone  so  far  as  to  attack 
their  interpretation  of  Godot  as  “trying  to  show  up  alleged  suffering  by 
the  Arab  minority  in  Israel.”  _ 


Edinburgh  Festival  gets 
a  look  at  Soviet  glasnost 


EDINBURGH  (Reuter).  -  The  41st 
.  Edinburgh.  Festival  opened  yester¬ 
day  witha  Soviet  theme  that  will  give 
Western  audiences  a  rare  chance  to 
weigh  toe  effect  on  the  arts  of  Mos¬ 
cow’s  new  era  of  openness. 

The  international  arts  festival  was 
launched  with  a  cast  of  thousands 
and  a  procession  of  70  floats  that 
snaked  down  Princes  Street,  the  ci¬ 
ty’s  main  thoroughfare. 

This  year’s,  programme  features 
theatre,  opera,  dance,  film,  music, 
books  and  art. 

The  annual  three-week  event  has 
“USSR  today”  as  its  major  theme 
and  is  playing  host  to  the  largest 
cultural  delegation  the  Soviet  Union 
bas  ever  sent  to  the  West. 

It  also  brings  together  writers, 
directors,  critics  and  political  com¬ 
mentators  from  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  Soviet  Vice 
Minister  of  Culture  Vladislav  Kaze- 
nin,  to  discuss  creative  freedom  and 
artistic  experiments. 

Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
sent  a  message  to  participants, 
wishing  them  success  and  stressing 


the  importance  of  artistic  com¬ 
munication. 

“In  .our  mujear  space  age,  over¬ 
flown,  wto  dangers,  consolidation  of 
the  potentials  of  world  culture,  rising 
of  spiritual  values  is  acquiring  a  new 
inispensable  importance  for  the  sur^ 
vival  and  progress  of  mankind,”  he” 
said. 

Performances  indude  such  safe 
staples  as  Tolstoi’s  A  History  of  the 
Horse  and  Chekhov’s  Uncle  Vanya- 
by  the  Gorky  Theatre  of  Leningrad, 
the  Bolshoi  Orchestra  and  toe  Tbilisi 
State  Public  Theatre  from  Georgia. 

But  some  new  Soviet  films  and  art 
shows  demonstrate  a  moral  reex¬ 
amination  implied  in  glasnost. 

The  documentary  It’s  Not  Easy  To 
Be  Young  examines  the  problems  of 
dings,  hooliganism,  and  the  diso¬ 
rientation  of  young  soldiers  return¬ 
ing  from  Afghanistan. 

The  Dangerous  Game  explores 
the  perils  of  Soviet  “vigil autism" 
with  a  tale  of  a  16-year-old  school¬ 
boy  hero  who  becomes  obsessed 
with  cleaning  up  society. 
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CINEMA  PERFORMANCES 


TELEVISION 

EDUCATIONAL  TV 

9.00  Teletext  9.05  Keep  Fit  9.15  David,  the  Gnome 
(repeat)  9.40  The  Heart  10.05  Barriers  (part  21  1030 
Llnslit  (part  1)  11.20  Classically  Cuban  -  ballet  14.00 
Teletext  14.05  The  Amateur  Naturalist  (part  6)  1L30 
Making  Magic  15.00  Familr  Problems  15.40  Teletext 

15.45  Keep  Fit  16.00  This  Is  It  -  live  magazine  17.00  A 
New  Evening  -  livo  maqarine 

ISRAEL  TV 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES 

17.30  The  Care  Bears  1 7.55  Vouth  Concert  -  Liszt:  Piano 

Concerto  18.20  Short  animated  films 

ARABIC-LANGUAGE  PROGRAMMES 

18J30  News  roundup  18.32  Programme  Trailer  18J3B 

Sports  19.30  News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00 with  a  news  roundup 

20.02  The  Citadel  (part  9) 

21.00  Maba;  Newsreel 

21.35  Crime  Investigation  -  live  unsolved  crime  detec¬ 
tion  series 

22J35  La  belle  Eppquc.  Culture  of  the  1 890*1914  period 

23.35  Crime  Investigation  (continued) 

23.45  News 

ISRAEL. TV  CHANNEL  2 

19.00  Children’s  Problems  19.30  Demjanjuk  Trial 
Roundup  21  .OO  Concert  -  Beethoven:  Quartets 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17-30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  19.30  News  in 
Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic  20.30  Throb  21.10 
Mussolini  22.00  News  in  English  22.20  Goya  23.10 
Love  Boat 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV 

13-30  Another  Life  14.00  700  Club  1430  Shape-Up 
15410  Afternoon  Movie:  The  Yellow  Canary  16.30  Mup- 
pet  Babies  17.00  Super  Book  17.30  Fraggle  Rock  18.00 
Happy  Days  18-30  laveme  &  Shirley  19.00  News  20.00 
Magnum  P.l.  21-00  MpvictFahrenhoit  451  23.00  700 
Club  23.30  Another  Life 

RADIO 

VOICE  OF  MUSIC 

SK  7'09  Hand«*  Concerto  Crosso 

up.B  No.  2  (English  Chamber.leppard);  Bach:  Trip  Sona- 

HaVdn:  Sinfonia  Conceitante 
for  Violin,  Cello.  Oboe.  Bassoon  and  Orchestra  (Accardo. 
Schieff,  Black.  Sheen,  English  Chamber/  Accardo):  Boc- 
dwmli:  String  Quartet  Op.58  No.2  (Italian);  Beethoven: 
symphony  No.5  (v.enna'Bemsiein)  9.00  Brahms:  $ona* 
ta  tor  2  Pianos  lEden.  Tamir};  Barber:  Cello  Concerto 
{H“ft  En*‘isMh  CHamber/Simon);  Ibert;  tST™ 
Violin,  Cello  and  Harp;  Poulenc:  Sinfonlwta;  PaoanJni; 
String  Quartet:  Tchaikovsky.  Suite  No.3  (Los  AnoeUn/ 
Thomas)  12.tW  Mendelssohn:  'Songs  without  words” 
for  piano;  C.P.E.  Bach;  Sonata  for  Oboe  and  Basso 
continue;  Mendelssohn:  Piano  Quartet  No.3  13.05  Cho* 
P"1  ot  W3lt-’p=.  Piano  Trio,  Songs,  Piano 

Stan  sbJvTwIT  Cenfrto  No.2  15.00  Music  Appm- 
ntWW  Jjcob  Organ  -  Pachelbel:  31 

Motets,  Ricorcaro  for  Qrqan;  Mendelssohn:  Prelude  and 


Fugue;  Reger  4  Sacred  Songs  for  Choir;  Brahms:  2 
Chorale  Preludes  Werner  "Under  the  Cross”  18.00 
Emphasis  on  the  Performance  19.00  Worte  by  Shostateo- 
vtch  Glazunov  20.05  Musical  Medley  2030  Bavarian 
Radio  Orchestra  -  Chopin:  Piano  Concerto  No.1  (Zfmer- 
man);  Sibelius:  Symphony  No.5  22^0  "Then  end 
Again”  23-00  Bach:  Suites 

RADIO  1st 

0.03  Programmes  for  Olim  7.30  Programme  In  Easy 
Hebrew  &OS  Cbm  pass  SJS7  The  Dnrnjanjuk  Trial-  live 
broadcast  13X9  Hebrew  songs  1330  News  in  French 
12L46  News  in  English  14J36  Children’s  programmes 
15.00  Songs  for  the  Afternoon  15-27  Everyman's  Uni¬ 
versity  1 5JS7  The  Demjanjuk  Trial  ^ -  five  broadcast  19JD5 
The  Mishna  Portion  for  today  1920  Bible  Reading 
19-30  Programmes  for  Ofim  72.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star 
-with  BStrotogistllan  Pecfcer 

RADIO  2nd 

&04  Editorial  Review  6.10  Gymnastics  (L30  News 
roundup  <L52  Green  Light  -  drivers'  comer  7 AO  This 
Morning  -  news  magazine  8-08  Children's  programme 
9.05  Morning  Star-  Patty  Page  1006  All  Shades ofthe 
Network  12.10  O.K.  on  Two  1340  Midday  -  news 
commentary,  music  14.06  Humour  1545  Magic  Mo¬ 
ments  16.05  Made  in  Israel  -  Hebrew  songs  1746 
Economics  Magazine  18.06  Now  Hebrew  Words  (repeat) 
18.45  Hebrew  songs  1945  Today  -  radio  newsreel 
19.36  Hebrew  songs  2Q4B  Cantorial  Hit  Parade  2246 
Qu  izzes  00.1  B  Jazz  and  more 

ARMY 

6-05  University  on  the  Air  (L30  Open  Your  Eyes -songs, 
information  7.07  "707"  640  Good  Morning  tend  946 
Open  House  1 146  Right  Now 1345 Habrew  Hits  144W 
Beach  Report  1645 Four  in  the  Afternoon  1740 Evening 
Newsreel  1845  Noa  Lavie  talks  to  her  parents  Shoshik 
Shani  and  Arik  Lavie T945  Love  songs  2046  Famfly 
Album  21 40  Mabat— TV  newsreel  2140  University  on 
the  Air  (repeat)  2245  Marathon  of  Love  and  Jealousy 
Songs  2346  The  24th  Hour  0043  Night  Birds -songs, 
chet 

ARMY  TWO 

2345 Marathon  of  Love  and  Jealousy  Songs 


D^Y^SGUSH  BROADCASTS 
ISRAEL  RADIO 

on  576  end  144Q  kilohertz  lAM) 

7-00-7-15  News.  1X00-1 130  News  fallowed  by. 

SUNDAY—  This  Land"  travel  magazine 

MONDAY  -  -Meinwrwm"  consumer  and  community  affair* 

TUEauAY-"taiad  Mosaic"  weedy  mapadne 

WEDNESDAY— “Whti  me  m  the  saMSo"  Quest  Interview 

THURSDAY -"Studto  Three"  m  mensitne 

BODAY  -  "Thank  Goodness  it's  Friday"  Sebbsth  eve  prog-  i 

wnnw 

**S{22?(iShir  ****  in  the  news 

17-00-17.05  News.  20-00-20-15  Nows 


JERUSALEM 

Belt  Bqran:  laraie  Come  Home  430;  Trading 
Places  6;  Rumble  Rah  8;  The  Witness  9:46;  Et 
la  TendresM?  BoreM  12  midnight;  Ctne- 
■•thii|iii;  Casablanca  7;  Zambia  7  (smalt 
had);  The  Stranger  B  (small  had);  Man  of 
Flowers  9:30^dMi:  Superman  IV,  4:30,  7:30, 
MO;  Maiw:  The  living  Deyfights  7,  8:30; 
Hansel  and  Gretei  1(h30, 12^0, 2, 4^0;  HeMra 
name  Hraplrar  dosed  due  to  renovations; 
heaal  HoMse:  Goorrie*  10:30,  3:30;  Jene- 
sefeaa  Theatre:  Decfina  of  the  American 
Empire  0-.48, 8:15:  K»r.  Radto  Days  4S30, 73Q, 
9:30;  Superman  IV,  10:30.  1230;  MtcfreR: 
Don't  Give  a  Damn  7.30,  %30;  Orgfc  Out¬ 
rageous  Fortune  E>  7:30,  9^0;  Snow  White 
*  1030  us,  12:30;  Orion  Or  1:  Stand  By  Me 
4£0, 7:15. 9:15;  No  Mercy  1030  am.;  Orion 
Or  2:  aoctarfse  4:30. 7:15,  fcIS;  Care  Bears  H 
10:30  snu  Orion  Or  3:  Labyrinth  4:30, 7:15. 
9:15:  Broee  Lae  1030;  Orion  Or 4s  The  Roee9 
pjn.;€rocod3o  Dundee  10:30,4:30. 7;  Beyond 
Any  Hope  11 :15p.m.;  Orion  Or  B:  Against  All 
Odds  7:15,  9:15;  Top  Gun  l(h30, 4:30,  Bred 
11:15  pjnj  One:  Club  Paratflee  4:30,  7:16, 
&30;  Hen:  Late  Summer  Blues 730, 930;  The 
Nutoecfcar1(fc4S,  430;  Samader;  Children  of 
■a  Leaser  God  7. 9:20. 

telaiw 

Ml  Ueeafai  TalWnfl  Heeds,  Stop  Mating 
Seme11:15  pjn^Bwi  Yehuda:  E.T.  5, 730; 
B**b  Heteftiteoth:  Green  Reids  7;  Chen  i: 
Outrageoua  Fortune  330,  5-AO.  730,  9:55; 
Snow  White  1 0*5  am.;  Chan  2z  lime  Shop  of 
Horrors  630,  7:45,  9-^0;  Robin  Hood  10-.45, 
12-45,  4;  Chan  S:  Stand  By  Me  530*  730, 
935;  Cera  Beers  II,  10:45, 1fc45,  4:  Chan  4: 
Soul  Man  5:35, 7:50,9:55;  Bambi  10:45, 12:45, 
4;  Chan  O:  Pofca  Academy  (V  5:S,  7:50, 9:95- 
The  Great  Mourn  Detective  10:45,  12*45,  4; 
Oam  Owe  Take  it  Easy  5,  73ft  930; 
Chfanae  Two:  Young  Low  5,  730,  ft40; 
DatalsCroeodOe  Dundee 7:15, 930;  Sound  of 
Music 430;  PfaengofTI:  Las  FugiCfa  11, 1.  E, 
730,930;  MBM0Stt2:  Personal  Services  11, 

I,  S,  730, 930;  DOengoff  3:  DecStw  of  the 

American  Empire  73Q,  930;  An  American  Ta3 

II.  1,  3,  5;  Drive-In:  Ami  and  TamJ  7:45; 
James  Bond  9^6;  sex  film,  midnight;  Enhen 
Lethal  Weapon  5, 730, 9:45;  Bab  Lets  Sum- 
marBluea  5.730. 9:45:  NewOmriou:  Cabaret 
6, 73a  fc4S;  M*»leoeZ0Uk  Homw:  SneA  S, 
7.-45,9:45;  Hod:  Superman  IV,  1030, 1230,5. 
730. 930;  terael  ChremetheqM.-  The  Sntf 
7:16;  Prepares  Verne  Mouctwlr  930;  Lav  1: 
Down  by  Lew  11 30, 2, 5,8, 10;  Lev  2:  Oh  God - 

You  Devil  1130,  2.  5.  6.  10;  Lew  3;  Levy  et 
GoHath  1130^  2, 8;  Radio  Days  5,  l(h  Lev  4; 
Qocfariee  1130, 2>-S,  8, 10;  Umor  Henaetut- 
deati:  916  Weeks  12  midnight  (exc.  Thra-J- 
Navigater  11  &HL,  5;  Playing  ter  Keeps  73(L 
930;  Meahit;  Betko  the  Unemployed  5,  7:30, 
930;  Orly:  Children  of  a  LettirGod 7.  fcSS 
Hansel  and  Gretei  5;  Peris:  Monty  Python,  Lite 
of  Brian  1130  pan.;  Peer:  Don't  Give  a  Damn 
5,  A 10;  Shehefe  Secret  of  My  Sueease  5, 730, 
*40;  ftw  Something  WiW  5,  73^9^ 
Tamaz:  Betty  Blue  7:15,  9-j40:  Tctwlac  The 
Shop  Around  the  Comer  530, 7^0, 930;  T«| 
Arias  The  Living  DayBgM*  43Q,  7:15,  9^; 

Henaal  and  Gretei  1030. 123Q,  230,-TalJMv 


Mbsmk  Death  of  e  Salesman  430, 7, 930; 
Tri  Aviv  —iinmii  -  Opan  Ah  Onaw 
Home  of  the  Brava  9  pan.;  Zafeta:  The  Name  of 
the  Rose  43a  7, 9:45. 

HAIFA 

AmpMttmatre:  The  Living  Daylights  7, 9:15: 
The  Never  EncBng  Story  430;  Ataman  1: 
Superman  IV,  430, 7. 9:15;  Attna  2:  Batfto 
the  Unemployed  430,  7,  9:15;  Annum  3: 
ChBdran  of  a  Leaser  God  4:1 5",  6:46.  9:10; 
Chan  Hamataudaafi:  Labyrinth  43a  7, 9:15; 
Karen  Or  Hamahudaah:  Don't  Give  a  Damn 
430.  7:15,  9:15;  Orah:  Something  Wild  7, 
935;  Navigator 430:  Oriy;  Radio  Days 7,9:15; 
Show  Write  11  mn-  430;  Pun  Outrageous 
Fortune  43a  7,  9:15;  1;  Lata  Sum¬ 

mer  Blues  7, 9:15;  Robin  Hood  11, 430;  Haw 
®«t  Club  Peracfise  7, 9:15;  Ron:  Secret  of 
my  Success 430, 7, 9;  Hansel  and  Gretei  1030 
BJiu  1230;  Bfaaste  Don't  Ghre  a  Damn  7, 9; 
RAMATGAN 

Armons  Outrageous  Fortune  5,  73a  9ri5; 
Up  Don't  Give  s  Damn  6, 7:30, 930;  Onalet 
Labyrinth  5. 730, 9:40;  Qrdeez  Superman  !V 
11. 43a  7:15, 930;  Wav  Gan  1:  Late  Summer 
Blues  730,  9:40;  The  Great  Mouse  Detective 
1030. 1230, 5;  WavOew  2:  Radio  Days  730, 
9:45;  Care  fteartll  1030. 1230.5;  Bav  Pail: 
Stand  By  Me  730,  9:45;  Robin  Hood  1030. 
123Q.  S;  Rev  On  4i  Crocodile  Dundee  730, 
9:45:  Snow  White  103a  12:20. 5. 
HBRZUYA 

Oat  Accadta:  The  Fourth  Protocol  7, 930; 
Denial  Hotel:  Something  Wild,  7:15,  930 
fete.  WadfcOavM:  Superman  IV,  11. 5,  7:15; 
930;Hed«l:  Children  of  a  Leaeer  God  7.930: 
Hansel  and  Gretei  1030,  12:3a  5:  New 
TOarari:  Utile  Shop  of  Herrera  5, 73a  93a 
HOLON 

Aimon  llnwhndaah:  Don't  Give  a  Damn 
73a  930;  Brae*  Loo.  Way  of  the  Dragon  5; 
Mgda<:  Lethal  Weepon  7:15.  930;  Robin 
Hood  5;  Savoy:  The  Living  Daylights  7:15. 
*40;  Hansel  and  Gram  10:3a  1230. 5. 

BAT YAM 

Amumm  Supermen  IV  103a  123A  5, 73a 
93a 

QIVATAYW 

HeJar:  Secret  of  My  9iince»s  7:15, 930;  Han- 

sal  and  Gretal  103a  123a  5. 

RAMATHASHARON 

•(«*««  Oxford  Blues  7;  Platoon  930  pjn.; 

Ckb  Bears  IT  turn.  4riS; 

PETAHTHCVA 

GXL  Waclial  1:  Superman  IV.  103a  6. 730. 
900:  G-G.  Hachal  2 :  The  Living  Daylights 
930  pjn.;  Hansel  and  Gretal  103a  1230, 5, 
730:  G.G.  Hachal  8s  Secret  of  My  Success  5, 

73a  93a 

BWHON  LEMON 

BA  Ron  1:  Superman  IV,  103a  1230,  5, 
73a  930;  BA  Ron  2:  The  Living  Deyfights 
7:ia 936;  Hanasi  end  Gretef  123a 

KFARSAVA 

Balt  Barf  dnama-Thaapu.  The  King  end  the 
Bird  8;  Always  ta 

KHYATONO 

CoraMriiy  Centres  The  Ry7,9:1A 


I  WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NiS  9.45  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  188.60  per  line, 
including -VAT,  per  month.  Rates 
calculated  according  to  regular 
newspaper  column  width. 

JERUSALEM  ' 

Museum* 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Opening  Exhibition: 
Clegg  &  Guttmon,  Works  1988(7  <113  at  8) 
Cnmlniriffig  ExhOritfoae;  Painting  in  the 
Mediterranean  Light,  French  19th  century 
artiste  0  Edomite  Shrine  0  3500  Years  of 
Chinese  Art  Q  Wondrous  India  0  Children  of 
tiie  World  Paint  Jerusalem  0  Mexican  Tex¬ 
tiles:  Line  and  Colour  Q  Tradition  and  Re¬ 
volution;  The  Jewish  Renaissance  Russian 
Avame-Garde  Art.  174  works  of  Jewish 
artists  during  Russian  Revolution  0  Boris 
Aronson  (1898-1980),  From  Kiev  to  New 
York  0  Islamic  Jeweliy,  treasures  of  the  8th 

cent  to  modem  times  0  Nows  in  Antiquities 

A  _ _ _ a  n.  u 


ttons:  Archeology,  Judaica,  Ethnic  Art;  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  (in  the  Shrine  of  the  Book). 

Arcfaae doghrel  (RockfeHer)  —uetemi: 

Animals  in  Ancient  Art  $  Crusader  Art. 
(Visiting  hours  see  Fit  magazine  ad). 
VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5. 
10:30:  Children's  film.  "Monkey  King 
Makes  Havoc" .  11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum 
in  English.  11  end  12:15:  Shadow  Theatre 
for  children,  "Rama’s  Adventures".  11: 
Guided  tour  of  Archeological  (RockfeHer) 
Museum  In  English.  1 :30 :  Tour  of  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  galleries  in  English.  3:30:Childrtn's 
film.  "Aaventuresof  Goopie  and  Bag  ha". 

LA  MAYER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thur.  10-1;  3:30- 
0.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves  10-1. 
HoHdayr.  check  with  Museum.  2  Mapalmah 
St,  TeL  661291/2.  Bus  No.  15. 

ogy  of  the  Hebrew  Union  CoHege.  13  King 
David  Street,  Tei.  203333.  Visiting  hours: 
Suib-Thtir.  10-4;  FrlL,  Sat  and  Hoi.  10-2. 

Conducted  Tours 
MA&ASSAIf— Hourly  tours  ofthe  Chagall 
Windows -at  Kiryat  Hadassah  on  die  half, 
hour.  Information,  reservations:  02- 
416333,02-446271. 

HBmBRrUWVERSnY 

Engllrii  tours  drily  Sunday  through  Thure- 


Brwrfman  Reception  Centra  Admlnlstra- 
9.28,4a,  268, 23  to  the 
"i**  unwRjround  stop.  2.  Gftrac  Ram  Cam- 
Sua*  ®  « 11a.m.  from  the  Sherman  Building, 
Buses  9, 28,  a  24.  TeL  802819,  ^ 


AMIT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachi  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  8 
Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-699222- 


TEL  AVIV  - 

TBL  AVIV  MUSEUM-  ExfaOritions:  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  Building,  Jerusalem  - 
Architectural  Competition  0  W.  Eugene 

to  Picasso.  fMteStritoois  PenriRont 
George  Grose,  The  Berlin  Years.  Visiting 
bows  (Museum  and  Pavilion):  Sun.,  Tue., 
Wedv  Thur.  10  a.m.-8  p.m.;  Mon.  5-8  p.m.; 
Fit  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  Sat.  10  a.m.-2  p.m.;  7-10 
p.m. 

Conducted  Tours 
AWT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
rachl  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tri 
Aviv,  Tel.  2201 87, 233154. 

WOO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Avtv, 
232939;  Jerusalem,  226060;  Hrife.  388817. 
ORT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 


396171. 233231, 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
NA'AMAT.  (P.W).  visit  our  projects.  Tri 
Aviv,  210791,  Jerusalem  244878. 


HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA  MUSEUM.  26  Shabbtal  Levy  St. 
Tri.  04-523255.  Exhibitions: Modem  Art: 
Dan  Levin.  Andent  Art  -  Decorated  Ida- 
mic  pottery.  Music  8  Ethnology:  world 

paper  cuts.  Open:  Surw-Thur,  &  Sat  10-1; 
Tues,  Thur.  &  Sat  also  6-9.  TTdhwt  also 
edmfts  to  National  Msrftfane,  Jspteix* 
md  Prshlstoifo  Muaraums. 

MANE  KATZ  MUSEUM,  89  Yefe  Not 
Sun.-Thur.  10-1,4-6.  Sat.  10-I.Tri.  383482. 

MHArSGNM  HAIFA.  dialO6«40840. 
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Of  Power 


Photo  Researchers/ Rapho/Vlaor  Friedman  (man  In  ntMekhair) :  The  New  York  Times/Paul  Hoselros  (budget  books) ;  Black  Star/  Ron  Kinney  (contras) 


How  the  Democrats  Are  Kept  on  the  Defensive 


By  LINDA  GREENHOUSE 

Washington 

r*  came  as  no  surprise  that  the  100th  Congress  spent 
much  of  its  first  seven  months  exploring  the  limits  of 
power. 

The  joint  committees  investigating  the  Iran-con¬ 
tra  affair  shone  a  harsh  spotlight  on  the  use  and  abuse  of 
executive  power.  How  to  assure  respect  for  the  limits  of 
power  will  be  a  central  theme  of  the  committees'  final  re¬ 
port.  That  much  was  expected.  But  outside  the  commit¬ 
tee  room,  somewhere  along  the  way  from  the  ebullient 
opening  of  Congress  in  January  to  its  ragged  departure 
this  weekend  for  the  August  recess,  a  lesson  was  being 
learned  about  the  limits  on  another  source  of  power,  the 
power  of  Congress  itself. 

The  Democrats  who  now  control  both  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  first  time  in  the  Reagan  era  learned  that 
winning  the  majority  was  not  the  same  as  winning  the 
power  to  control  events,  or  even  to  shape  them.  Time 
after  time,  the  Republican  minority  has  derapnstrated 
that  being  out  of  power  need  not  mean  being  out  of  politi¬ 
cal  instincts.  President  Reagan,  weakened  by  foreign 
policy  scandal  and  his  lame-duck  status,  has  nonetheless 
refused  to  slide  into  the  irrelevancy  that  Democratic 
leaders  keep  predicting  for  him. 

Events  last  week  illustrated  the  degree  to  which  both 
the  Republican  minority  and  the  President  retain  the 
ability  to  keep  the  Democrats  frustrated  and  off  balance. 

Just  when  the  perception  was  taking  hold  that  Con¬ 
gressional  opponents  of  the  Administration's  policy  in 
Nicaragua  might  have  finally  gained  the  upper  hand,  the 
political  mix  became  thoroughly  unsettled.  First,  there 
was  the  surprise  announcement  of  a  White  House-initi¬ 
ated  peace  plan,  in  which  the  President,  by  appropriating 


the  language  of  his  opponents,  threw  them  back  on  the 
defensive.  Democrats,  suspecting  a  design  to  bolster  the 
case  for  renewed  military  aid  this  fall,  still  could  not  re¬ 
ject  a  proposal  articulating  their  own  long-stated  goals. 

Hie  Democrats'  early  difficulty  was  only  intensified 
by  the  role  played  by  the  House  Speaker,  Jim  Wright  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Wright  had  actually  drafted  the  Reagan  plan, 
at  the  behest  of  an  old  friend,  Tom  Loeffler,  a  former  Re 
publican  Congressman  from  Texas  who  is  now  the  White 
House  emissary  to  Congress  on  Central  America.  To  his 
colleagues'  criticism,  Mr.  Wright  said  that  once  he  was 
told  that  his  help  was  needed,  he  had  no  choice.  Friday, 
as  word  reached  Washington  that  the  leaders  of  five  Cen¬ 
tral  American  countries  meeting  in  Guatemala  City  had 
accepted  a  Costa  Rican-sponsored  regional  peace  plan, 
which  the  Administration  could  not  reject  out  of  hand, 
the  Speaker  and  Congressional  Democrats  were  looking 
considerably  more  at  ease  with  one  another.  (The  evolu¬ 
tion  of  an  accord,  page  5.) 

The  Power  of  the  Veto 

i  A;  second  event  last  week  was  ^reminder  of-anolher  ’ 
constraint  on  Congressional  power ’^’continued  po¬ 
tency  of  die  President’s  veto.  The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  repealed  the  fairness  doctrine,  which 
for  38  years  had  required  television  and  radio  stations  to 
broadcast  opposing  views  on  matters  of  public  impor¬ 
tance.  Anticipating  the  move,  Congress  earlier  this  year 
voted  to  make  the  fairness  doctrine  legally  binding,  but 
was  unable  to  override  a  veto,  leaving  the  F.C.C.  free  to 
act.  (On  another  regulatory  issue,  a  veto  threat  forced  a 
compromise  measure  on  banking,  the  first  in  five  years, 
that  shored  up  the  savings  and  loan  industry.) 

Among  pending  legislation  that  Mr.  Reagan  is 
threatening  to  veto  is  the  trade  bill  and  the  catastrophic 
health  insurance  bill,  a  major  domestic  policy  initiative 


with  great  public  appeal  that  passed  the  House  last 
month.  Mr.  Reagan  has  also  said  he  would  veto  the  House 
version  of  welfare  revision.  He  has  vowed  to  veto  any  tax 
.  increase  and  he  has  refused  to  cooperate  in  Congress's 
tortured  search  for  a  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
for  a  plan  to  reduce  the  budger  deficit. 

Congress  did  enact  two  laws  over  the  President’s 
veto  early  this  year,  the  renewal  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
and  a  massive  highway  construction  bilL  But  those  votes 
reflected  the  irresistible  appeal  of  bills  that  were  basi¬ 
cally  public  works  measures,  providing  jobs  and  Federal 
money  for  many  Congressional  districts,  rather  than  any 
resurgence  of  Congressional  powe.r. 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  the  majority  leader,  took  to 
the  Senate  floor  two' weeks  ago  to  assail  the  veto  strat¬ 
egy,  accusing  Mr.  Reagan  of  fostering  the  politics  of  con¬ 
frontation  and  trying  to  make  Congress  the  “fall  guy." 

Filibusters,  as  well  as  vetoes,  have  left  Senator  Byrd 
seething  with  frustration.  A  filibuster  by  Republican 
senators  has  prevented  even  the  start  of  debate  on  the 
annual  military  authorization  bill,  which  contains„some  _ 
Dem*>j!a.ti=  arrtsjomtfij oNfasHnS;  fonator 
sonaT  legislative  priority,  the  revision  or  Federal  cam-.-,- 
paign  laws,  providing  spending  limits  and  public  financ¬ 
ing  for  Congressional  campaigns,  has  been  mired  in  a 
Republican-led  filibuster  for  months.  It  takes  60  votes  to 
end  a  filibuster,  an  elusive  number  for  the  54  Democrats. 

The  stakes  in  these  partisan  confrontations  go  be¬ 
yond  the  fate  of  individual  bills.  Both  parties  have  their 
eyes  on  1988.  and  a  solid  record  of  accomplishment  by 
the  Democratic  Congress  could  be  of  major  benefit  to  the 
party's  Presidential  hopes.  Conversely,  as  Paul  G.  Kirk 
Jr.,  the  Democratic  national  chairman,  warned  the 
Democratic  governors  a  week  ago,  the  party’s  prospects 
will  suffer  if  Republicans  are  able  to  “control  the  dia¬ 
logue"  on  the  budget,  taxes  and  other  issues.  But ’Con- 


Some  of  the  major  battles  to  be  fought  between  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  Congress  will  involve 
increased  care  for  the  elderly,  the  1988  budget,  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  and  the  nomination  of 
Robert  H.  Bork  to  the  Supreme  Court 


gress  left  for  its  four-week  recess  without  an  agreement 
on  reviving  the  balanced  budget  law,  which  was  aimed  at 
getting  Mr.  Reagan  to  sit  down  with  the  legislators. 

President  Reagan’s  nomination  of  Robert  H.  Bork  to 
the  Supreme  Court  has  also  made  Congressional  Demo¬ 
crats  uneasy,  with  Senator  Byrd  warning  his  colleagues 
that  the  tone  of  strident  opposition  that  emerged  in  the 
first  few  weeks  could  backfire.  Democrats  spent  hours 
on  the  floor  last  week  delivering  speeches  on  the  Senate’s 
right  to  examine  the  nominee’s  views  as  well  as  his 
credentials.  From  the  extent  of  their  effort,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  they  believe  the  public  still  needs  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Senate  should  be  other  than  a  rubber 
stamp  in  the  confirmation  process,  which  begins  Sept  15. 

On  foreign  policy,  opinion  polls  showing  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  more  confidence  in  Congress  than  in  President 
Reagan  to  handle  that  area  do  not  appear  to  have  infused 
Congress  itself  with  much  confidence.  New  York  Times/ 
CBS  News  Polls  have  asked:  “Who  do  you  trust  more  to 
make  the  right  decisions  on  foreign  policy  —  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  or  Congress?"  In  November  1986,  as  the  Iran-contra 
policy  was  unraveling,  61  percent  answered  Congress;  27 
percent  the  President  Eight  months  later,  even  after  the 
testimony  of  Lieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North  had  produced  a 
measurable  surge  of  support  for  the  Administration’s 
policy  in  Nicaragua,  60  percent  answered  Congress  to  the 
same  question ;  only  24  percent  chose  Mr.  Reagan. 

Paralysis  in  a 1  Dangerous  World’ 

Yet  Congress  remains  all  but  paralyzed  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  unable  to  translate  deep  disquiet  over  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  policies  into  coherent  initiatives  of  its  own. 
The  sustained  Congressional  uproar  over  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  actions  in  the  Persian  Gulf  ultimately  produced 
nothing  more  than,  a  few  nonbinding  resolutions. 

“V  '.Laielh  ‘the  week.  President  Reagan  took  defensive 
action  against  Congressional  demands  for  legislation  on 
notification  of  covert  actions,  which  had  mounted  as  the 
Iran-contra  hearings  highlighted  flaws  in  current  proce¬ 
dures.  In  a  letter  to  Congress,  he  laid  out  new  guidelines, 
applying  to  all  agencies,  including  the  National  Security 
Council,  which  he  said  would  soon  be  codified  in  “execu¬ 
tive  documents."  They  included  a  commitment  to  tell 
key  legislators  within  48  hours  of  the  start  of  future  se¬ 
cret  operations  and  of  private  and  foreign  involvement. 

It  is  as  if  Congress,  while  rejecting  the  messengers, 
has  internalized  the  message  that  a  stream  of  witnesses 
delivered  to  the  Iran-contra  committees:  the  inevitable 
primacy  of  the  Presidency  in  a  “dangerous  world.” 


Iran  Seeks  to  Ward  Off  Enemies  With  Threat  of  a  Holy  War 


By  ALAN  COWELL 

Dubai,  United  Arab  Emirates 

THE  crisis  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  deep¬ 
ening,  assuming  more  than  ever  the 
character  erf  a  religious  war  by  Iran 
against  fellow  Moslems.  Last  week  it 
shook  the  Islamic  world,  threatening  many 
conservative  Arab  regimes. 

With  the  United  States  poised  to  increase 
its  military  presence  in  the  gulf,'  moreover, 
the  crisis  has  thrown  into  sharp  relief  the 
growing  rivalry’ thpre  between  Moscow  and 
Washington.  The  United  States  prepared  to 
send  mine-detecting  helicopters  and,  report¬ 
edly.  helicopter  gunships  and  commando 
teams  to  bolster  its  protection  of  re-regis¬ 
tered  Kuwaiti  tankers  against  Iranian  at¬ 
tack.  fU.SL  military  opfions.  page  3.)  This 
policy  has  moved  Iran  to  new  heights  of  anti- 
American  rage,  as  it  sees  Kuwait  as  an  ally 
of  Iraq,  its  enemy  in  a  seven-year-old  war. 

Moscow,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  be  seeking 
influence  on  both  sides  of  the  widening  divide, 
matching  its  low-key,  unpublicized  military 
protection  of  Kuwaiti  oil  exports  with  a  dele¬ 
gation  (o  Teheran  that  sought  long-range  eco¬ 
nomic  deals. 


“The  real  prize  in  the  region  is  Iran,”  said 
a  West  European  diplomat  in  Kuwait.  “The 
Russians  know  iL” 

What  convulsed  the  region  anew  was  the 
blood-stained  event  at  the  Islamic  Holy  City 
of  Mecca  in  Saudi  Arabia  nine  days  agcu  At 
least  400  Moslems  were  killed  in  rioting  dur¬ 
ing  the  annual  pilgrimage,  more  than  half  Of 
them  Iranians. 

Attacks  on  Saucfis  . 

The  conservative  Saudi  regime  accused 
Iran  of  fomenting  the  violence,  seeking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  Saudi  newspaper,  to  have  the 
two  million  pilgrims  acknowledge  Ayatollah 
Ruholiah  Khomeini,  Iran’s  revolutionary 
leader,  as  the  spiritual  head  of  an  Islam.  The 
Iranians  called  the  Saudis  lackeys  of  the 
United  States  and  accused  them  of  massa¬ 
cring  Iranians  at  Washington’s  behest 

Even  without  political  overtones,  such 
bloodshed  at  Mecca  would  have  represented 
a  profound  shock  for  Moslems,  a  desecration 
of  their  holiest  shrine  at  the  most  pious  event 
of  the  religious  calendar.  (Policing  the  pil¬ 
grimage,  page  3.) 

But  Iran’s  response  added  a  new  and  omi¬ 
nous  element  of  jihad,  or  holy  war,  to  what 
seems  a  desperate  and  angry  effort1  to  pre¬ 


vent  a  coalition  of  pro-American  forces  from 
forming  against  iL 

“We  win  avenge  the  martyrs  by  purging 
the  holy  shrines  in  Mecca  of  the  wicked 
Wahabis  and  by  uprooting  the  Saudi  leaders 
from  the  region,”  declared  Akbar  Hashemi 
Rafsanjam,  the.  speaker  of  the  Iranian  Par¬ 
liament.  The  Wahabis  are  a  strict  sect  of  or¬ 
thodox  Sunni  Moslems  whose  numbers  in¬ 
clude  the  Saudi  royal  family;  Tran’s  rulers 
are  of  another  sect,  the  Shia. 

The  invective,  according  to  many  analysts, 
was  the  most  blatant  evocation  ever  of  the 
schism  between  Iran's  Shiites  and  the  Sunnis, 
who  predominate  in  much  of  the  Arab  world. 
Saudi  Arabia’s  Wahabi  elite,  moreover,  has 
come  to  regard  itself  as  the  custodian  of 
Sunni  purity  and  orthodoxy.  In  the  past,  there 
have  been  sharp  differences  between  Saudi 
leaders  and  Iranian  revolutionaries,  who  as¬ 
sert  that  Islamic  fervor  is  incomplete  with¬ 
out  a  political  mission  —  in  Teheran’s  case, 
its  campaign  against  the  Great  Satan,  the 
United  States. 

The  message  seemed  directed  particularly 
at  the  large  Suite  minorities  living  not  only 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  but  also  in  such  conservative 
gulf  states  as  Kuwait  and  Bahrain,  all  three 
of  which  now  have  military  relationships  of 


varying  extents  with  Washington. 

Of  the  world’s  850  million  Moslems,  90  per¬ 
cent  are  Sunnis.  But  in  Bahrain,  Shiites  are 
estimated  to  make  up  at  least  60  percent  of 
the  population  of  360,000;  in  Kuwait,  Shiites 
make  up  a  third  of  the  population  of  600,000  to 
700.000.  In  Saudi  Arabia,  the  demography  has 
a  particular  significance:  oil  is  concentrated 
in  the  kingdom's  eastern  province,  which  is 
heavily  populated  by  Shiites,  who  do  most  of 
the  labor  in  the  oil  fields. 

‘Martyrdom’  Maneuvers 

As  if  to  reinforce  the  nervousness  it  sought 
to  induce  —  and  to  force  its  neighbors  into 
neutrality  —  Iran  embarked  on  naval  maneu¬ 
vers  code-named  Martyrdom,  saying  it  was 
massing  land  and  sea  forces  along  the  gulf 
and  into  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  at  its  mouth. 

The  exercises  started  after  the  latest 
American  naval  convoy  had  left  the  gulf,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  Iran,  for  ail  its  rhetoric,  had  no 
desire  for  actual  combat  with  United  States 
forces.  Moreover,  Teheran's  maneuvers  did 
not  seem  to  disrupt  a  de  facto  truce  in  the 
“tanker  war"  conducted  by  Iraq  and  Iran  on 
guif  shipping.  Since  the  United  Nations  Se¬ 
curity  Council  ordered  a  cease-fire  in  the 
Iran- Iraq  war  Iasi  month,  there  had,  by 


week's  end,  been  no  reports  of  renewed  hos¬ 
tilities  in  the  shipping- lanes.  Both  sides  said 
the  land  war  was  continuing. 

Iran's  message  for  other  gulf  states,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  an  ambiguous  blend  of  belli¬ 
cosity  and  diplomacy,  suggesting  what  some 
regional  specialists  called  differences  of  em¬ 
phasis  among  Teheran’s  leadership.  Iranian 
delegations  were  dispatched  to  several  Is¬ 
lamic  countries  to  explain  their  case.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  the  warnings  continued. 

The  maneuvers  showed,  said  one  Teheran 
newspaper,  that  Iranian  forces  "are  the  ones 
who  hold  the  initiative  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  would  “show  to  the  dirty  and  tyrannical 
rulers  of  .Riyadh  and  Kuwait  that  Iran’s 


chief  are  not  empty  and  devoid  of  meaning." 

The  response  among  many  Arab  states  in 
the  gulf  was  tp  offer  public  support  for  the 
Saudis,  defying  Iran’s  threats  and  deepening 
its  isolation  in  the  Islamic  world,  as  French 
and  American  naval  reinforcements  were 
heading  for  the  region.  Isolation  may  not 
prove  a  deterrent  to  some  of  Iran’s  leaders  a 
regional  specialist  said,  arguing  that  those  of 
strong  religious  belief  do  not  object  to  a  mi¬ 
nority  status,  which  serves  only  to  enhance 
their  sense  of  righteousness. 
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U.S.,  Soviet  Agree 
To  Speed  Work  on 
Draft  Arms  Treaty 

The  major  obstacle  to  a  new 
Soviet-American  arms  control 
treaty  is  Moscow’s  demand  that  the 
American  nuclear  warheads  on  West 
Germany’s  short-range  Pershing  1A 
missiles  be  eliminated. 

Last  week,  two  of  the  principal  of¬ 
ficials  involved  —  Max  M.  Kampel- 
man,  the  senior  American  arms 
negotiator  and  Eduard  A.  Shevard¬ 
nadze.  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister— 
met  in  Geneva,  and  agreed  to  speed 
up  work  on  a  joint  draft  treaty. 

The  purpose  was  to  have  it  ready 
in  time  for  a  meeting  expected  next 
month  in  Washington  between  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and 
Mr.  Shevardnadze.  But  there  was  no 
indication  that  the  two  sides  were 
close  to  solving  the  problem  of 
American  warheads  on  West  Ger¬ 
man  missiles.  Mr.  Shevardnadze 
said  the  shorter-range  missiles  must 
be  eliminated;  Mr.  Kampelman  said 
these  missiles  were  not  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  medium-range  missile 
treaty.  Intermediate  range  is  from 
600  to  3,000  miles;  shorter  range 
from  300  to  600. 

Mr.  Shevardnadze  had  said  earlier 
that  if  the  United  States  refused  to 
remove  the  warheads.  Soviet  allies 
could  ask  Moscow  for  "the  stationing 
of  similar  systems  on  their  territo¬ 
ries,  and  the  Soviet  Union  could  meet 
their  request.”  Mr.  Shevardnadze 
said  this  would  result  in  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  was  “truncated,  emascu¬ 
lated  and  anemic”  —  not  the  kind  of 
treaty  likely  to  be  the  centerpiece  of 
a  meeting  in  Washington  later  in  the 
year  between  the  Soviet  leader,  Mi¬ 
khail  S.  Gorbachev,  and  President 
Reagan.  Washington  wants  such  a 
meeting.  But  some  officials  feel  the 
Soviet  leader  is  winning  a  game  of 
international  public  relations  as 
Moscow  announces  shifts  of  position, 
then  waits  for  Washington  to  react. 

Some  experts  have  speculated 
about  agreement  on  a  compromise 
plan  under  which  West  Germany 
would  not  replace  the  aging  Per- 
shings  when  they  became  obsolete. 


Reuters 


Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Eduard 
A.  Shevardnadze  in  Geneva. 

A  British  Party 
Votes  to  Merge 

Because  they  held  only  5  of  the  650 
seats  in  the  British  Parliament, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  overpower¬ 
ing  reasons  for  the  Social  Democrats 
to  continue  as  an  independent  party. 
For  the  June  election  campaign,  they 
had  joined  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
Alliance.  Last  week,  in  a  bitterly  con¬ 
tested  sequel  to  the  poor  election 
showing,  the  Social  Democratic  rank 
and  file  voted  for  negotiations  that 
are  expected  to  produce  a  formal 
merger  with  the  Liberals  late  this 
year. 

The  Social  Democrats  were 
started  in  1981  by  a  handful  or  for¬ 
mer  Labor  ^arty  leaders  who  were 
put  off  by  Labor  programs  that 
would  have  ended  Britain’s  special 
relationship  with  the  United  States 
and  its  role  as  a  nuclear  power.  The 
founders  included  David  Owen,  a  for¬ 
mer  Foreign  Secretary. 

The  Liberal-Social  Democratic  Al¬ 
liance  was  designed  in  hopes  of  dis¬ 
placing  Labor  as  the  second-largest 
party  or  achieving  a  broker’s  role  in 
a  coalition  Government.  But  Neil 
Kinnock,  the  Labor  leader,  tempered 
his  party’s  radicalism  and  broad¬ 
ened  its  appeal.  In  June,  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher's  Con¬ 
servatives  won  376  seats  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Labor  came  in  second  with 
229,  while  the  Alliance  took  only  22 
seats  —  17  Liberals.  5  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  —  although  it  got  23  percent  of 
the  vote. 

Dr.  Owen,  who  had  been  the  Social, 
Democratic  leader  since  1983,  op¬ 
posed  the  merger,  and  resigned  after 
57  percent  of  the  58,500  party  mem¬ 
bers  who  cast  ballots  voted  for  it. 

Pope  Will  Meet 
Jewish  Leaders  . 

When  Pope  John  Paul  II  gave  an 
audience  in  June  to  President  Kurt 
Waldheim  of  Austria,  it  elicited  out¬ 


raged  protests,  particularly  from 
Jewish  leaders,  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States. 

That  was  because  the  Pope  not 
only  received  Mr.  Waldheim,  who 
served  during  World  War  II  in  Ger¬ 
man  army  units  that  have  been  im¬ 
plicated  in  deportations  of  Jews  in 
Greece  and  reprisals  against  parti¬ 
sans  in  Yugoslavia,  but  also  because 
he  praised  him  and  did  not  mention 
the  Holocaust.  The  meeting  ap¬ 
peared  to  threaten  gains  made  in 
Jewish -Catholic  relations  and  to 
jeopardize  a  largely  ceremonial 
meeting  between  the  Pope  and 
American  Jews  to  lake  place  in 
Miami  next  month  during  his  second 
trip  to  the  United  States. 

But  last  week,  the  Pope  agreed  to 
meet  in  the  Vatican  with  spokesmen 
for  Jewish  organizations  before  he 
leaves  for  the  United  States.  The  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  World  Jewish 
Congress,  Elan.  Steinberg,  said  the 
representatives  at  the  Vatican  meet¬ 
ing  will  convey  their  “anguish  and 
pain  as  well  as  their  shock  and  dis¬ 
may"  at  the  Pope's  June  25  audience 
with  Mr.  Waldheim,  who  has  denied 
wrongdoing. 

The  Austrian,  a  former  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  has 
been  barred  from  entering  the 
United  States  because  of  a  Justice 
Department  finding  that  he  "partici¬ 
pated  in  activities  amounting  to 
persecution!'  of  Jews  and  others.  The 
World  Jewish  Congress  made  avail¬ 
able  documents  purporting  to  show 
that  Mr.  Waldheim  was  involved  in 
war  crimes.  Mr.  Steinberg  said  the 
meeting  with  the  Pope  in  Rome 
would  not  immediately  end  threats 
by  some  of  them  to  boycott  the 
Miami  meeting. 

U.S.,  Vietnam 
Resume  Talks 

The  United  States  has  refused  ro 
open  diplomatic  relations  with  Viet¬ 
nam,  but  officials  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  talking  for  years 
about  1,700  Americans  still  listed  as 
missing  since  the  United  Slates 
troops  quit  the  war  in  1973.  Despite 
persistent  reports  that  some  of  the 
Americans  may  be  alive,  no  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  has  been  found.  Last 
week,  a  high-level  American  delega¬ 
tion  went  to  Hanoi  and  agreed  to  add 
“certain  humanitarian  concerns  of 
Vietnam”  to  the  agenda. 

But.  in  a  terse  statement,  the 
Americans  and  Vietnamese  said  hu¬ 
manitarian  issues  “should  not  be 
linked  to  broader  political  questions 
such  as  normalization  (of  relations | 
or  economic  aid.”  "Technical  ex¬ 
perts”  will  meet  soon  to  discuss 
ways  to  speed  up  accounting  for  the 
missing  Americans. 

John  W.  Vessey,  a  retired  Army 
general  and  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  headed  a  nine- 
member  delegation  of  American  of¬ 
ficials  and  families  of  the  missing. 
He  declined  to  elaborate  on  the  offi¬ 
cial  statement.  But  Nguyen  Dy  Nien, 
a  Vietnamese  Deputy  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter,  said  talks  would  begin  this 
month.  He  added  that  there  might  be 
a  separate  discussion  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  offspring  of  Americans.  Nei¬ 
ther  side  knows  how  many  remain  in 
Vietnam,  but  some  are  old  enough  to 
be  eligible  for  Vietnamese  military 
service,  which  could  compromise 
their  claims  to  American  citizenship. 

Cabinet  Minister 
Killed  in  Manila 

Philippine  Communist  urban  guer¬ 
rillas  known  as  "sparrows"  have 
claimed  responsibility  for  half  of  the 
more  than  50  murders  of  police  and 
military  officers  in  Manila  since  a 
brief  cease-fire  collapsed  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  police  blame  right-wing 
groups  and  nonpoUt ical  criminals 
for  many  of  the  other  killings.  Last 
week,  a  right-wing  Cabinet  minister 
and  a  military  officer  were  gunned 
down,  fueling  criticism  of  President 
Corazon  C.  Aquino  and  her  Govern¬ 
ment  for  a  30  percent  increase  in 
crime  this  year. 

Jaime  Ferrer;  the  70-year-old  Sec* 
retary  of  Local  Government,  and  his 
driver  were  killed  Sunday  on  a  street 
near  Mr.  Ferrer's  suburban  home. 
Four  days  later,  Rosendo  Nuval 
Jose,  68,  a  retired  navy  captain,  was 
murdered  on  a  Manila  street. 

The  “sparrows,”  urban  units  of 
the  Communist  New  People’s  Army, 
had  placed  Mr.  Ferrer  on  a  hit  list, 
but  the  police  said  his  death  might 
also  have  been  commissioned  by 
right-wingers  attempting  to  destabi¬ 
lize  Mrs.  Aquino’s  Government  or  by 
a  disgruntled  former  officiaL  Mr. 
Ferrer,  who  was  appointed  in 
November  to  placate  military  critics 
of  the  Government,  had  supported 
ami-communist  vigilante  groups, 
and  dismissed  leftist  officials. 

Mrs.  Aquino  called  his  murder 
“senseless  and  barbaric."  Explain¬ 
ing  the  authorities’  failure  to  solve 
the  crime,  she  said  “We  cannot  just 
arrest  a  person  or  detain  a  person 
unless  we  have  all  the  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  necessary.” 

James  F.  Clarity, 

Milt  Freudenheim 
and  Katherine  Roberts 


Gandhi  Looks  to  Sri  Lanka  Accords  to  Restore  Popularity 


How  India  Plies  Its  Regional  Interests 


By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 


New  Delhi 

rnFTER  an  initial  flush  of  satisfaction  over 
its  success  in  negotiating  an  accord  in 
Sri  Lanka,  India  has  begun  a  period  of 
soul-searching.  The  agreement,  which 
provides  5.000  Indian  troops  to  guarantee  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  island  nation’s  ethnic  conflict,  has  en¬ 
hanced  India’s  stature  in  the  region,  but  It  also 
has  created  enormous  new  burdens  and  risks. 

in  the  short  term,  at  least,  the  accord  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  badly  needed  lift  for  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi.  He  has  been  beset  by  problems 
ranging  from  a  revolt  in  his  Congress  Party  to  al¬ 
legations  of  covering  up  a  defense  contract  scan¬ 
dal.  His  popularity  has  plummeted,  particularly 
among  the  urban  middle  class,  his  former  stal¬ 
warts.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  aides  clearly  hope  the  Sri 
Lanka  agreement  will  restore  his  reputation  as  a 
shrewd,  far-sighted  and  even  courageous  nego¬ 
tiator.  And  they  took  heart  from  the  outpouring  of 
sympathy  when  a  Sri  Lankan  sailor  swung  his 
rifle  at  a  military  ceremony,  grazing  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  shoulder  and  neck.  The  attack  may  re¬ 
mind  a  country  shaken  by  terrorism  and  assassi¬ 
nations  that,  for  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Gandhi  re¬ 
mains  its  most  powerful  force  for  unity. 

Awkward  Responsibilities 

In  Sri  Lanka  last  week,  Tamil  guerrillas,  who 
have  been  waging  an  insurgency  against  the  Sin¬ 
halese  majority  since  1983,  began  surrendering 
weapons  to  Indian  peacekeepers?  Critics  in  India 
persisted,  however,  in  attacking  the  haste  with 
which  the  accord  was  pushed  through  and  provi¬ 
sions  to  enforce  it.  There  was  concern  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Junius  R-  Jayewardene  of  Sri  Lanka  might 
back  away  from  a  provision  for  elections  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  provinces.  And  if  the  guer¬ 
rillas  do  not  hand  over  all  their  weapons,  this 
could  produce  fighting  between  Indian  Lroops  and 
the  Tamils.  Mr.  Jayewardene.  however,  said  he 
would  ask  India  to  withdraw  its  forces  this 
month,  if  the  situation  remained  stable. 

Many  critics  pointed  to  the  awkwardness  of 
using  Indian  forces  to  buttress  President  Jaye¬ 
wardene  as  well  as  protect  Tamil  interests. 
“India  is  now  Mr.  Jayewardene’s  sword  arm, 
champion  of  Tamil  rights  and  mediator,  all  in 
one.”  wrote  B.  George  Verghese.  a  respected 
commentator.  “India’s  neighbors,  especially  the 
smaller  among  them,  may  also  be  expected  to 
look  warily  at  this  new  unfolding." 

Concern  About  China 

Not  since  1971,  when  India  invaded  East  Paki¬ 
stan  and  helped  it  become  the  nation  of  Bangla¬ 
desh.  has  New  Delhi  so  blatantly  intervened  in  a 
neighboring  country.  But  there  have  been  many 
precedents.  Indian  independence  in  1947  left  sev¬ 
eral  semi^autonomous  states,  which  New  Delhi 
had  no  qualms  about  seizing,  starting  with  Hy¬ 
derabad.  In  1960,  India  seized  the  tiny  Portu¬ 
guese  colony  of  Goa,  and  in  1974  it  annexed  the 
semi-autonomous  Himalayan  Kingdom  of  Sik¬ 
kim. 

There  has  also  been  ample  precedent  for  India 
to  demand  that  its  smaller  neighbors  adhere  to 
foreign  policies  consistent  with  its  interests.  In 
the  1950's,  Bhutan,  also  a  Himalayan  kingdom, 
agreed  to  let  India  provide  for  its  defense  and 
basically  determine  foreign  policy.  India's  con¬ 
cern  was  China,  with  which  it  fought  a  disastrous 
war  in  1962.  Another  neighbor,  Nepal,  bowing  to 
Indian  demands,  recently  dropped  plans  to  have 
Chinese  engineers  work  on  a  highway. 

Now  New  Delhi  is  demanding  chat  Sri  Lanka 
conform  to  India’s  policy  line.  Officials  here  say 
Sri  Lanka  will  have  to  dismiss  its  British  and  Is¬ 
raeli  counterinsurgency  advisers,  and  that  a 
long-planned  Voice  of  America  transmitter  in  Sri 
Lanka  may  be  in  doubt,  unless  Washington  can 
convince  India  that  the  facility  will  not  monitor 
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Indian  soldier  guarding  weapons  given  up  by  Tamil  guerrillas  in  Jaffna,  Sri  Lanka. 


warships  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

'  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  undoubtedly  took 
umbrage  at  the  Sri  Lanka  accord.  Bangladesh 
has  been  plagued  by  a  nearly  identical  situation 
to  Sri  Lanka’s  —  an  insurgency  by  tribes  that 
Bangladesh’s  leaders  contend  are  supported 
from  bases  inside  India.  Would  India  intervene  if 
the  Bangladesh  military  attacked  these  rebels? 
Pakistan,  meanwhile,  fears  an  Indian  incursion 
aimed  at  suspected  Sikh  terrorist  bases. 

Mr.  Gandhi,  in  promoting  the  accord  inside 
India,  has  emphasized  the  removal  of  Western 
and  other  foreign  influences  invited  into  the  re¬ 
gion  by  Sri  Lanka.  There  was  also  a  domestic 
quotient  to  the  equation:  peace  in  Sri  Lanka  may 
bring  stability  among  50  million  ethnic  Tamils  in 
the  southern  state  of  Tamil  Nadu,  20  miles  across 


the  Palk  Strait.  Only  25  years  ,  ago,  Tamils  in 
India  were  agitating  fdr  secession,  leading  -New 
Delhi  *  promise  rifcCtorimpfcse7ihe  northern  lari^ 
guage  of  Hindi  on  the  south.  Recently,  the  people 
in  Tamil  Nadu  have  felt  enormous  sympathy  for 
Tamils  believed  to  be  persecuted  in  Sri  Lanka, 
but  they  have  also  showed  growing  impatience 
with  Tamil  intransigence,  internecine  warfare 
among  Tamil  rebels  and  a  crime  and  narcotics 
wave  among  Sn  Lankan  Tamils  in  India: 

These  pressures  were  no  small  factor  in  Mr. 
Gandhi's  determination  to  act  decisively  in  Sri 
Lanka.  But  if  India's  intervention  turns  into  a 
long-term  proposition,  today's  euphoria  may  be 
replaced  by  new  frustrations  and  questions  about 
whether  India  has  gone  too  far  in  enforcing  its  in¬ 
terests  in  the  region. 


Tired  of  Pinochet  but  More  Leery  of  the  Left 


Chile’s  Elite 
Seeks  ‘Soft 
Landing’ 


By  SHIRLEY  CHRISTIAN 

Santiago,  Chile 

U^^^OMETIMES  I  have  a  dream,"  a  bank 
chairman  said  recently,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair.  "It  is  that  democracy  re- 
turns  to  Chile,  that  I  still  have  my  car 
and  house,  my  stock  is  secure,  and  the  country 
takes  off  in  fantastic  development  —  instead  of 
the  left  bringing  back  another  Allende  night¬ 
mare.’’  The  banker’s  attitudes  are  shared  by 
many  Chilean  businessmen  and  industrialists. 

As  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  approaches  his  Nth 
anniversary  in  power,  apparently  determined  to 
stay  on  well  into  the  1990’s,  in  private,  and  more 
cautiously  in  public,  they  express  a  desire  for 
democracy.  But  they  fear  the  kind  of  political 
free-for-all  that  culminated  in  1970  with  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  President  Salvador  Allende  Gossens  on  a 
coalition  ticket  of-  Socialists  and  Communists. 
While  largely  respecting  civil  liberties,  the  Al¬ 
lende  Government  launched  an  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  of  nationalizing  businesses  and  other  so¬ 
cialist  efforts,  stirring  widespread  opposition 
that  led  to  the  1973  military-coup. 

Plebiscite  Plan 

Vivid  memories  of  that  era,  and  fears  that 
Chile’s  fragmented  political- parties  will  do  no 
betrer  this  time  around,  make  it  unlikely  that  the 
business  elite  will  emulate  the  strong  stance 
against  military  government  taken  by  some  of 
their  counterparts  elsewhere  in  Latin  America. 
Most  Chilean  business  leaders  neither  totally  re¬ 
ject  General  Pinochet  nor  strongly  support  an¬ 
other  eight-year  term.  As  part  of  a  phased  return 
to  democracy  under  the  1980  Constitution,  a  one¬ 
time  plebiscite  is  expected  next  year,  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  candidate  to  be  nominated  by  the  general, 
who  is  head  of  the  army,  and  the  three  other  mili¬ 
tary  commanders.  The  71-year-old  leader's  plan 
to  nominate  himself  is  opposed  by  the  other  com- 
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manders,  who  want  a  civilian  candidate  to  make 
clear  the  transition  to  democracy. 

The  business  leaders  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  right-wing  politicians,  whose  parties 
have  the  backing  of  about  one-third  of  the  elector¬ 
ate.  The  rightist  parties  range  from  two  that 
were  formed  as  campaign  vehicles  for  General 
Pinochet  to  old-line,  conservative  democratic 
parties  that  openly  oppose  him  and  would  like 
competitive  elections  instead  of  a  plebiscite.  . 

Some  political  parties  to  the  left  of  center, 
particularly  the  non-Leninist  faction  of  the  So¬ 
cialists,  have  criticized  the  business  leaders  for 
not  coming  out  openly  againsr  Genera!  Pinochet, 
arguing  that  this  demonstrates  that  they  are  not 
really  committed  to  democracy.  The  more  cen¬ 


trist  Christian  Democratic  Party.  Chile’s  larges 
party,  has  had  discussions  with  business  me 
about  the  economy  but  has  not  directly  criticize 
them. 

With  the  economy  rapidly  recovering  from  th 
deep  recession  of  1982-83,  most  private-sectc 
leaders  are  preoccupied  with  increasing  their  a 
ready  impressive  exports  and  with  internal  es 
pansion.  Ernesto  Ayala,  president  of  the  Societ 
of  Industry  and  head  of  the  big  Paper  and  Carto 
Manufacturing  Company,  said  the  primary  cot 
cem  was  that  free-market  economic  policies  cot 
tinue,  whatever  the  government.  “We  have  bee 
preaching  to  the  politicians,  loudly,  that  a  fe’ 
principles  should  be  maintained.”*  he  said.  M 
Ayala  is  confident  that  the  military  intends  l 
keep  its  word  and  gradually  return  Chile  i 
democracy. 

Support  for  a  Civilian 

Several  businessmen  said  they  favored  th 
proposal  advanced  by  the  three  other  miliiar 
commanders  —  most  clearly  by  Gen.  Fernand 
Matthei,  the  Air  Force  commander  —  to  name 
civilian  candidate  for  the  one-man  plebiscite 
General  Matthei  reportedly  hopes  such  a  cand 
date  could  be  selected  with  consensus  support,  it 
eluding  (hat  of  the  Christian  Democrats. 

The  military  leaders  are  supposed  to  unan 
mousiy  nominate  the  candidate  30  to  60  days  tx 
fore  the  vote,  which  is  expected  in  the  last  quai 
ter  of  1988.  If  the  commanders  cannot  agree  o 
the  candidate,  the  decision  would  be  up  to  the  N; 
t  tonal  Security  Council,  a  broader  group  made  u 
of  military  and  civilian  officials. 

But  in  the  interests  of  military  unity,  it  is  es 
peeled  that  either  General  Pinochet  will  pe, 
suade  the  three  commanders  to  support  him  o 
they  will  win  him  over  to  another  candidate. 

The  leader  of  an  organization  of  small-busines 
people  who  requested  that  his  name  not  be  use 
said  he  thought  it  was  too  soon  for  open  election 
in  Chile.  He  also  said  that  he  would  prefer  *' 
civilian  backed  by  the  armed  forces”  in  the  pleb 
scite  and  that  he  would  vote  against  Gener« 
Pinochet. 

Hcrnan  Cubillos,  a  prominent  businessma 
and  former  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Pmoche 
Government,  said  recently  that  he  favored  “a 
ordered  return  to  democracy,”  but  that 
•Transition”  would  be  needed  in  which  civilia 
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A  Nationalist  Is  Punished  for  Three  Words  Published  Abroad 
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Israel-Jordan  Alliance  Quietly  Takes  Root  on  the  West  Bank 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


Jerusalem 

HIHEW  Israelis  have  ever  heard  of  Saab  Erakat,  a 
L|  West  Bank  Palestinian  who  has  never  been  con- 
sidered  dangerous  enough  to  grab  many  head- 
■  lines  here.  But  his  story  speaks  volumes  about 
the  state  of  Israeli-Palestinian  relations  and  the  uncer¬ 
tain  prospects  for  eventual  negotiations. 

Mr.  Erakat  is  a  32-year-old  political  science  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  West  Bank’s  al-Najah  University  in  Nablus.  He 
also  used  to  be  the  University's  spokesman.  He  is  by  his 
own  definition  a  ,,moderateM  Palestinian  nationalist,  who 
is  ready  to  live  alongside  Israel,  provided  an  independent 
Palestinian  state  is  created  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

But  moderates  of  Mr.  Erakat's  persuasion  no  longer 
seem  to  be  of  interest  to  the  Israeli  GovemmenL  Since 
Jordan  broke  with  Yasir  Arafat's  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  in  February  1986,  King  Hussein  has  been 
working  sec  retly  with  Israel  to  supplant  even  relatively 
moderate  Palestinian  nationalists  with  pro-Jordanian 
Palestinians  who  prefer  that  the  West  Bank  be  reinte¬ 
grated  with  Jordan.  Under  this  developing  Jordanian-Is- 
raeli  condominium  over  the  West  Bank,  King  Hussein 
and  his  supporters  would  dominate  Arab  life.  Israel 
would  control  overall  security  and  the  Jewish  population, 
while  advocates  of  an  independent  Wesr  Bank  Palestin¬ 
ian  state  would  be  reduced  to  marginal  status.  Israel 
hopes  to  gain  a  cooperative,  quiescent  local  Arab  admin¬ 
istration,  while  King  Hussein  would  increase  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  hopes  that  if  any  of  the  land  is  one  day  relin¬ 
quished  by  Israel  the  inhabitants  would  vote  to  return  to 
Jordan  —  and  not  for  an  independent  Palestinian  entity. 

Three  Disputed  Words 

Mr.  Erakat  became  an  apparent  victim  of  this  policy 
around  midnight  on  June  4, 1986.  Israeli  troops  broke  into 
the  al-Najah  campus  looking  for  P.L.O.  literature  and 
carted  off  most  of  the  files  in  his  public  relations  office. 
The  military  government  later  charged  him  with  “incite¬ 
ment’'  because  of  three  words  he  had  written  in  the  June 
1986  Al-Najah  University  newsletter,  which  was  found  in 
his  files.  The  newsletter  is  published  in  English.  U  is  not 
distributed  in  the  West  Bank,  but  only  to  3,000  university 
friends  abroad.  In  an  article,  Mr.  Erakat  wrote  that  after 
19  years  under  Israeli  rule,  Palestinians  must  learn  to 
"reject,  endure  and  resist”  all  forms  of  occupation. 

During  a  military  trial  last  spring,  Mr.  Erakat 
argued  that  he  had  been  calling  for  patience  and  passive 
resistance,  not  armed  struggle.  He  testified  that  he  had 
brought  students  from  Tel  Aviv  to  meet  students  at  al- 
Najah  and  could  hardly  be  called  an  advocate  of  violence. 
Mr.  Erakat,  who  earned  a  doctorate  at  Bradford  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Peace  Studies  in  England,  was  also  one  of 


the  few  in  his  community  who  dared  sign  a  petition  de¬ 
nouncing  the  stabbing  by  Palestinian  militants  of  a  70- 
year-old  Jewish  man.  For  such  stands,  he  was  branded  a 
"Jew  lover"  by  Palestinians  who  totally  reject  Israel. 

But  on  April  6  the  military  judge  found  Mr.  Erakat 
guilty.  The  judge  said  that  although  the  newsletter  was 
written  in  English,  someone  could  have  translated  it  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  West  Bank  to  be  read  by  young  Pales¬ 
tinians.  The  military  prosecutor  argued  that  while  Mr. 
Erakat  was  not  a  violent  man,  he  was  a  respected  opinion 
leader  and  should  be  made  an  object  lesson.  On  July  16, 
he  was  given  an  eight-month  suspended  sentence  and 
fined  $6,250,  Mr.  Erakat's  teaching  salary'  for  half  a  year. 

“When  I  listened  to  that  sentence  I  thought  to  myself, 
the  Israeli  occupation  must  really  be  in  trouble."  said 
Mr.  Erakat.  "If  they  have  reached  the  point  of  fining 
someone  like  me  $6,250  for  three  words  written  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  sent  abroad,  then  the  occupation  is  not  working 


and  they  are  realty  getLing  nervous.  They  have  become 
politically  blind.”  Indeed,  the  seeming  inability  or  unwil- 
lingess  of -the  military  government  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  Saeb  Erakat  and  a  bombthrower  raises  serious 
questions  about  prospects  for  eventual  peace  negotia-- 
tions.  Israel  has  long  professed  to  be  interested  in  negoti¬ 
ating  with  legitimate,  moderate  Palestinian  nationalists 
who  are  not  P.L.O.  members.  But  since  the  understand¬ 
ing  with  Jordan,  Israel  appears  to  be  increasingly  less 
able  to  tolerate,  let  alone  nurture,  such  individuals. 

"Today  in  the  West  Bank  you  must  either  be  pro- Jor¬ 
danian  or  shut  your  moujth,”  said  Mahmoud  Abu  Zuluf, 
the  Palestinian  nationalist  editor  of  the  newspaper  al- 
Quds  in  Jerusalem.  Although  no  charges  have  been  filed 
against  him,  the  Israeli  Interior  Ministry  recently  for¬ 
bade  Mr.  Abu  Zuhif  to  leave  Israel  for  one  year. 

Israel  makes  its  own  definitions  of  what  constitutes  a 
Palestinian  "moderate"  or  "extremist.”  And  since  the 


de  facto  alliance  with  Jordan,  Israel  seems  to  have  low¬ 
ered  the  threshold  of  extremism  to  include  the  likes  of 
Mr.  Erakat.  In  the  last  year,  the  Israelis  used  the  stick  of 
expelling  without  trial  AkranvHaniye.  a  Palestinian  ac¬ 
tivist  and  editor  of  the  newspaper  As-Shaab.  Jordan, 
meanwhile,  used  the  carrot  of  rewarding  its  supporters 
in -the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  with  jobs,  passports  and 
passes  to  cross  the  Jordan  River  bridges.  Jordan,  which 
still  controls  and  pays  the  salaries  of  many  schools,  char¬ 
ities  and  municipalities  in  the  West  Bank,  also  purged 
dozens  of  Palestinian  nationalists  from  these  institutions. 

"When  I  say  I  am  a  moderate,”  explained  Mr.  Era¬ 
kat,  "I  mean  that  a  just  peace  can  be  achieved  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians  that  will  include  security,  inde¬ 
pendence  and  dignity  for  both  sides.  Unfortunately,  today 
when  Israel  thinks  of  a  Palestinian  'moderate1  it  thinks 
of  someone  who  sees  only  through  its  eyes,  hears  only 
through  its  ears  and  speaks  only  through  its  mouth." 
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An  Attack  Could  Provoke  Range  of  Responses 


Saudis  Must  Deal  With  2  Million  Pilgrims  Each  Year 
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Ancient  and  Modem  Conflicts 
Of  Islam  Merge  During  Hajj 


What  Options 
For  Action  in 
Persian  Gulf? 


By  RICHARD  HALLORAN 


Washington 

^ALTHOUGH  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  as- 
11  seried  last  week  that  the  United  States  could 
avoid  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  specialists 
A on  the  region  and  senior  military  officers  were 
not  so  sure. 

In  a  news  conference  Thursday,  Mr.  Shultz  said:  "I 
don’t  think  there  is  any  prospect  at  all  that  we  will  be 
drawn  into  a  shooting  war."  The  same  day,  however,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern  Affairs, 
Richard  W.  Murphy,  said  tensions  “are  perhaps  higher 
than  they  have  been  for  the  last  few  years." 

“One  way  that  Iran  could  strike  out  is  through  inter¬ 
national  terrorism,’’  Mr.  Murphy  said.  Military  officers, 
echoing  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Adm. 
William  Crowe  Jr.,  said  the  American  presence  in  the 
gulf  was '  ’not  risk-free." 

The  possible  contingencies  for  combat  are  varied,  as 
are  the  chances  for  success  of  the  American  forces  in  the 
gulf.  Some  missions  seem  possible,  others  more  difficult 
for  tactical,  diplomatic  and  domestic  political  reasons. 


Should  Iran  openly  attack  a  tanker  flying  an  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  or  a  United  States  warship,  or  an  American 
embassy  in  the  region.  American  retaliation  could  be 
swift,  given  the  United  States  armada,  which  will  soon 
have  about  24  vessels  and  15,000  men  in  tbe  region. 

•  An  air  strike  could  come  from  the  corner  Constellate 
tion  in  the'  Arabian  Sea.  just  outside  thq  gulf.  It  could  also 
.be  mounted  by  B-52  bombers  flown  from  Guam  and  re¬ 
fueled  on  the  island  of  Diego  Garcia  2,000  miles  away  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Eight  warships  in  the  Middle  East  task  force  could 
fire  on  Iranian  coastal  targets.  Marine  artillery  special¬ 
ists  could  be  slipped  ashore  to  direct  the  gunfire  so  there 
would  be  no  repetition  of  the  kind  of  attacks  that  mostly 
missed  targets  in  Lebanon  in  1983. 

By  midmonth,  the  battleship  Missouri  is  due  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  along  with  six  other  ships.  Since 
naval  officers  oppose  sending  a  battleship  into  the  gulf's 
confined  waters,  the  Missouri's  huge  16-inch  guns  may 
not  be  fired.  But  she  is  armed  with  Tomahawk  cruise 
missiles  that  could  be  fired  from  far  at  sea  at  targets  500 
miles  inland. 

Missiles  From  the  Sea 

Another  possibility  is  that  cruise  missiles  could  be 
fired  from  submarines  in  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Iranians 
would  never  know  where  they  came  from.  The  Navy  does 
not  disclose  submarine  movements,  but  it  is  standard  for 
at  least  two  to  accompany  an  aircraft  carrier.  Many  of 
the  submarines  have  been  armed  with  Tomahawks. 

While  retaliation  might  be  relatively  simple,  a  larger 
military  operation  would  be  extremely  difficult  if  an  Ira¬ 
nian  invasion  of  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia  prompted  a  re¬ 
quest  from  their  governments  for  sustained  American 
military  support. 

Marines  could  be  flown  in  and  then  pick  up  arms 
aboard  ships  that  would  have  sailed  to  the  gulf  from 
Diego  Garcia.  Paratroopers  codld  reinforce 
the  marines.  The  terrain  would  favor  Amer¬ 
ican  forces,  since  the  invasion  route  from 
Iran  to  Saudi  Arabia  is  a  narrow  corridor  on 
the  west  coast  of  theguir. 

But  the  mission  would  be  difficult.  The 
Strait  of  Hormuz  is  halfway  around  the  world. 
The  United  States  does  not  have  the  air  and 
sea  transport  to  sustain  a  flow  of  troops, 
weapons  and  supplies,  and  lacks  bases,  com¬ 
munications  and  water  supplies  in  the  region. 
"Anyone  thinking  of  sustained  operations  in 
that  part  of  the  world  would  be  nuts,"  said  an 
officer  privy  to  Lhe  thinking  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

A  greater  difficulty  would  arise  from  an 
attack  of  ambiguous  origin,  such  as  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  an  American  embassy  or  an  explosion 
aboard  a  fishing  boat  that  had  sidled  up  to  an 
American  warship.  So  far,  the  Administra¬ 
tion’s  policy  has  been  not  to  retaliate  unless 
an  attacker  has  been  identified. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  appar¬ 
ently  cannot  count  on  being  joined  in  the  gulf 
by  allies  in  Europe,  despite  indications  last 
week  that  they  might  give  advice  on  sweeping 
mines  there. 

It  would  be  "out  of  the  question,”  said  an 
Administration  official  for  the  Europeans  to 
send  forces  or  to  permit  the  United  States  to 
use  bases  in  Europe.  And  they  would  balk  if 
the  United  Stales  tried  to  dispatch  American 
forces  in  Europe  to  the  gulf.  Nor  could  Wash¬ 
ington  count  on  help  from  Turkey.  Japan  or 
even  mosl  Arab  nations,  officials  said. 

As  for  the  Russians,  who  began  seeking  a 
foothold  in  the  region  long  before  Rudyard 
Kipling  wrote  about  the  czarist  drive  south  to 
a  warm-water  port,  the  best  guess  here  is  that 
they  would  complain  loudly  about  American 
military  action.  Bui  Moscow  would  probably 
do  nothing  because  rhat  would  risk  a  wider 
conflict  for  which  it  is  unprepared. 

In  Washington,  opposition  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration's  gulf  policies  seemed  to  be  growing. 

One  hundred  members  of  Congress  said 
they  would  seek  to  invoke  the  War  Powers 
Act.  That  act.  approved  after  the  war  in  Viet- 
„  nam,  says  the  President  can  send  troops  into 
|  “imminent  danger"  for  only  60  days,  unless 
|  Congress  approves  a  longer  mission. 


By  ELAINE  SCIOLINO 


Washington 

MT  the  end  of  the  annual  hajj,  or  pilgrimage,  to 
Mm  Mecca  last  week',  King  -Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia 
told  Moslem  leaders  from  123  nations,  "We  will., 
never  relent  in  the  defense  of  our  homeland  and 
sacred  shrines,  with  souls  and  money.” 

Indeed,  the  hajj  is  both  the  Saudi  kingdom's  strong¬ 
est  claim  to  legitimacy  and  its  biggest  security  night¬ 
mare.  Riots  nine  days  ago  in  Mecca  that  killed  more  than 
400  people  illustrated  the  difficulty  of  keeping  peace 
every  year  in  Islam's  holiest  city. 

Most  of  the  dead  were  Shiite  Moslems  from  Iran,  and' 
the  incident  focused  attention  on  the  historical  antipathy 
between  two  main  branches  of  Islam:  the  Sunnis,  who 
make  up  90  percent  of  the  world's  Moslems,  and  rhe.Shi- 
ites.  who  account  for  the  vast  majority  of  Iran's  Mos¬ 
lems.  Islamic  leaders  around'the  world- reacted  to  the 
deaths  almost  predictably  along  religious  lines.  Most  of 
the  leaders,  who  are  Sunnis,  praised  the  Saudi  handling 
of  the  violence,  which  the  Saudis  said  was  provoked  by 
Shiites,  But  some  Shiite  leaders,  who  sympathize  in  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  with  the  goals  of  the  Iranian  revolutionary 
regime,  said  privately  that  the  Saudis  were  to  blame, 
that  their  forces  panicked  and  fired  into  the  crowd. 

The  hajj  period  has  always  been  fraught  with  dan¬ 
ger.  At  least  40  people  are  trampled  to  death  each  year, 
and  others  die  of  heatstroke  and  disease.  Despite  the 
grueling  rituals  that  must  be  performed,  the  hajj  at¬ 
tracts  the  elderly  and  the  sick,  who  may  be  comforted  by 
the  belief  that  if  they  die  while  making  the  pilgrimage, 
the  reward  is  paradise. 

BOIion-DoHar  Investment 

Since  1979,  when  a  group  of  Saudi  fundamentalists 
seized  the  Grand  Mosque  in  a  violent  siege  that  lasted 
several  days,  the  Saudi  Government  has  poured  billions 
of  dollars  into  new  security  measures,  closed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision.  housing,  transportation  and  health  services  for 
the  more  than  two  million  pilgrims  who  each  year  pour 
into  a  city  designed  for  500.000  people. 

-It  takes  you  four  years  to  conduct  the  Olympics 


only  once,"  said  the  Saudi  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Prince  Bandar  bin  Sultan.  "We  have  to  do  this 
every  year." 

Even  though  Islam  forbids  violence  and  the  bearing 
of  arms  during  the  hajj  period,  every  year  Iran's  spirit¬ 
ual  leader.  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini,  exhorts  the 
world's  oppressed  Moslems  to  turn  the  pilgrimage  into'a 
"battlefield."  And  nearly  every  year  since  the  start  of 
Iran’s  1979  revolution  Iranian  pilgrims  have  fomented 
some  sort  of  disturbance.. The. Saudis  said  that  iasi  year 
they  confiscated  95  suitcases  from  Iranian  pilgrims  that 
contained  explosives. 

APnvate  Message 

This  year.  President  Hafez  al-Assad  of  Syria  brought 
a  private  message  to  Saudi  Arabia’s  King  Fahd  from 
Iran’s  President  indicating  Iran's  intentions  to  keep  the 
hajj  peaceful  Instead,  according  to  the  Saudis,  a  sizable 
contingent  of  revolutionary  guards  believed  to  be  within 
the  ranks  of  Iran's  154,000  pilgrims  instigated  riots  and 
attacked  the  Saudi  security  police  with  knives  and  sticks. 
The  Iranians  contend  that  the  people  were  massacred 
when  the  Saudi  police  opened  fire  on  the  crowd;  the  Sau¬ 
dis  say  the  pilgrims  were  trampled  to  death. 

The  conflict  between  the  Saudi  Arabs  and  the 
Persians  dates  back  to  a  seventh-century  dispute  over 
the  succession  to  the  prophet  Mohammed.  The  Saudis  ad¬ 
here  to  the  mainstream  Sunni  branch  that  holds  that  the 
successor  was  to  be  chosen  through  a  process  of  consul¬ 
tation,  while  more  than  90  percent  of  Iranians  belong  to 
the  Shiite  branch  that  believes  the  leadership  must  re¬ 
main  within  the  prophet’s  family. 

Compounding  the  tension  between  the  two  groups  is 
that,  since.the  18th  century,  the  Saudis  have  belonged  to 
the  revivalist  Wahabi  movement,  which,  as  part  of  its 
crusade  to  purify  Islam,  destroyed  a  number  of  Shiite 
sanctuaries,  including  the  holiest  Shiite  shrine  at  Karba¬ 
la,  in  what  is  now  Iraq,  in  1802. 

“The  roots  of  this  conflict  are  historical  and  psycho¬ 
logical,"  said  John  L.  Esposito,  author  of  a  number  of 
books  on  Islam  and  the  director  of  international  studies 
at  Holy  Cross  College.  “The  irony  of  the  riots  this  year  is 
that  the  symbolism  and  purpose  of  the  hajj  is  to  under¬ 
score  the  unity,  equality  and  brotherhood  of  Islam  ” 
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Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  3d  (right)  and  Richard  Tierney,  a  Customs  Service 
special  agent,  holding  some  of  the  cocaine  seized  in  Chicago. 


As  Agencies  Bicker,  Some  Funds  Go  Unspent 


By  KENNETH  B.  NOBLE 


Washington 

■  IKE  the  angler  who  has  hauled  in  a  big 
H  ,  fish.  Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese 
M  3d  flew  to  Chicago  the  other  day  to 
iHHpose  for  pictures  before  fruit  boxes 
loaded  with  nearly  three  tons  of  uncut  co¬ 
caine,  believed  to  be  the  largest  shipment 
ever  seized  by  law-enforcement  officials. 

"This  case  represents  the  very  best  ' in 
coordination  among  agencies.'’  Mr.  Meese 
declared. 

When  Customs  Service  agents  found  the 
cocaine  aboard  a  ship  docked  in  Miami  last 
month,  hidden  in  130  boxes  under  a  thin  layer 
of  plantains,  standard  procedure  would  have 
been  to  seize  it  then  and  there.  But  this  time, 
they  allowed  the  cache  to  be  loaded  and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  on  a  journey  that  ended  in  a  Chicago 
warehouse,  where  officials  of  a  different 
agency,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra¬ 
tion.  arrested  the  people  who  came  to  meet  it. 

"What  we've  found  in  recent  years,''  Mr. 
Meese  said,  “is  that  while  no  single  agency 
can  put  together  a  huge  case  like  this  alone,  a 
lot  of  agencies  working  closely  together  can 
be  extremely  effective.” 

A  Debatable  Point 

But  many  members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
critics  outside  Government,  would  retort  that 
it  doesn't  work  out  that  well  most  of  the  time. 
The  Customs  Service,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  D.E  A.  are  among  more 
than  rhree  dozen  Federal  agencies  responsi¬ 
ble  for  halting  the  flow  of  drugs  into  the 
United  States.  Because  of  jurisdictional 
boundaries  created  decades  ago.'  rivalries 
are  endemic. 

Customs  officials,  for  example,  have  long 
voiced  frustration  about  not  being  able  to 
pursue  cases  based  on  evidence  they  turn  up 
in  border  searches.  In  February,  disputes 


among  Federal  officials  even  blocked  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  annual  estimate  of  the  nation's 
drug  problem  —  a  report  that  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  called  key  to  its  ‘‘national  cru¬ 
sade"  against  drugs. 

“The  lack  of  a  clear  lead  role  by  any  one 
agency,”  said  a  recent  report  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  "is  the 
major  contributing  cause  of  the  current  state 
of  Federal  anti-drug  abuse  efforts,  charac¬ 
terized  by  overlapping  jurisdictions,  uncer¬ 
tain  leadership,  and  ‘turf  .battles'  that  frus¬ 
trate  the  success  of  many  narcotics  pro¬ 
grams." 

If  anything,  the  longstanding  interagency 
disputes  appear  to  have  worsened  since 
President  Reagan  signed  the  sweeping  Anti- 
Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1986.  Even  before  the  bill 
became  law.  agencies  were  maneuvering  for 
a  larger  slice  of- the  $1.7  billion  the  act  pro¬ 
vided.  Several  agencies  are  still  bickering, . 
for  example,  over  what  kind  of  radar’ bal¬ 
loons  to  spend  $71  million  on.  The  blimp-like 
balloons  carry  radar  aloft  to  delect  smug¬ 
glers'  low-flying  airplanes. 

Last  May,  in  an  effort  to  “add  new  vigor 
and  a  more  comprehensive  approach"  to  the 
Government’s  anti-drug  efforts  —  and  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  1986  law.  which  required  a  plan 
to  end  fighting  among  the  agencies  —  the 
Reagan  Administration  designated  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Service  as  the  lead  agency  in  the  effort 
to  halt  drugs  at  the  border  and  assigned  the 
Coast  Guard  the  main  role  against  maritime 
narcotics  smuggling.  The  two  were  to  share 
responsibility  for  intercepting  airborne  drug 
shipmencs. 

But  the  approach  has  not  satisfied  critics  in 
Congress  who  have  lorig  sought  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Cabinet-level  “dreg  czar”  to  over¬ 
see  all  Federal  initiatives. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  approved 
bills  to  create  such  a  position  in  1983,  but  the . 
Justice  Department  insisted  it  would  be 
counterproductive,  and  President  Reagan 


vetoed  the  legislation.  Senator  Joseph  R. 
Biden  Jr.,  the  Delaware  Democrat  who  is 
seeking  his  party’s 'Presidential  nomination, 
re-introduced  the  bill  this  spring,  saying 
drug-control  money  was  being  wasted  be¬ 
cause  of  "an  acute  lack  of  leadership.'* 

‘A  Wacky  Idea’ 

But  Stephen  Troll,  (be  Associate  Attorney 
General,  called  the  proposal  “a  wacky  idea 
that's  not  going  to  solve-the  problem." 

"You  don't  need  some  person  coming  in 
and  trying  to  tell  Cabinewsecretaries  what  to 
do,"  he  said:  "It  completely  upsets  the  Cabi¬ 
net  form  of  government  we  now  have."  ,  . 

Despite  the  successful  coordination  of  the 
Chicago  seizure.  Mr.  Trott  says  it  is  far  too 
early  to  tell  whether  the  Administration  plan 
will  solve  the  jurisdictional  disputes.  ‘‘Come 
back  in  six  months."  he  said,  “and  we'll  be 
able  ro  show  you  what  we’ve  got.' ’ 

But  critics  say  Congress  is  losing  patience 
with  the  Administration,  and  if  results  are 
not  forthcoming  soon,  there  is  enough  senti¬ 
ment  in  rhe  Democratic-controlled  Congress 
to  override  the  President’s  veto. 

Representative  John  Conyers  Jr.,  a  Michi¬ 
gan  Democrat,  for  example,  has  in  the  past 
opposed  the  drug-czar  proposal.  But  now  he 
believes  the  fight  against  drugs  needs  some¬ 
one  who  could  make  the  Cabinet  cooperate 
and  alleviate  disputes  over  domain. 

“The- agencies  are  still  fighting  among 
themselves,  and  it  sometimes  gets  pretty 
nasty."  Mr.  Conyers  complained. 

Still,  the  basic  question  is  how  much  the 
Government  can  hope  to  accomplish  through 
law  enforcement  alone.  A  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  report  released  in  June  said  the 
Government  spent  $822  million  last  year  to 
intercept  drugs,'  seizing  27  tons  of  cocaine. 
1.106  tons  of  marijuana.  9  tons  of  hashish  and 
substantial  amounts  of  heroin.  But  it  was  still 
just  a  fraction  of  the  illegal  narcotics  smug¬ 
gled  into  the  country. 


The  Region  May  Hold  Key  to  White  House  in  ’88 


Democrats  Seek  to  Rise  Again  in  the  South 

By  WARREN  WEAVER  Jr. 


Washington 

N  the  last  iwo  Presidential  elections,  the  II  states  of 
the  Old  Confederacy  produced  Republican  majori¬ 
ties  21  times  our  of  22.  only  failing  to  support  Ronald 
Reagan  and  his  once-despised  party  when  Jimmy 
Carter  clung  to  his  home  state  nf  Georgia  in  1980.  If  the 
Democrats  are  going  to  stand  any  chance  ai  all  of  recap¬ 
turing  ihe  White  House  nexi  year,  political  professionals 
juraM.  to  haw  to -reclaim  states 

their  party  used  to  take  for  granted. 

Democratic  leaders  see  last  November's  election  re¬ 
sults  as  demonstrating  that  the  corner  has  been  turned  in 
the  South.  Democratic  candidates  won  five  Senate  seats 
previously  occupied  by  Republicans  and  picked  up  four 
House  seats.  But  Republicans  counter  that  they  dis¬ 
placed  Democratic  governors  in  ihe  important  states  of 
Florida  and  Texas,  and.  most  sta tiling  of  all.  captured 
the  Staiehouse  in  Alabama  for  tin?  first  ume  in  more  than 
a  century. 

More  clues  to  the  course  of  Southern  preference  are 
likely  to  surface  in  the  next  three  months  while  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  Louisiana  conduct  campaigns  for  governor.  In 
Mississippi  last  week.  Republicans,  in  their  first  con¬ 
tested  primary  since  1979,  overwhelmingly  nominated 
Jack  Reed,  a  63-year-old  businessman  and  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  Board  of  Education.  Among  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  State  Auditor  Ray  Mahus.  38.  who  took  more  than 
twice  the  vote  of  his  nearest  opponent,  still  faces  a  run-off 
Aug.  25  against  Mike  Sturdivant,  a  59-year-old  plantation 


ow’ner  who  spent  more  $1  million  on  his  campaign. 

In  Louisiana,  the  lone  Republican  gubernatorial  con¬ 
tender,  Representative  Bob  Livingston,  is  competing 
against  the  incumbent.  Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards,  and  four 
other  Democrats  in  the  nonpartisan  primary  peculiar  to 
that  state.  A  candidate  winning  a  majority  on  Oct.  24  be¬ 
comes  governor  ;  if  no  one  does,  as  is  likely,  the  top  two 
vote-getters  will  compete  in  a  runoff  Nov.  21. 

The  ‘YeHow  Dog’  Vote 

Republicans  are  more  optimistic  about  both  races 
titan  hislOry  appearif'ToiA&a*^  has  not 

elected  a  state  official  in  either  state  in  this  century,  al¬ 
though  Mississippi  sent  Thad  Cochran,  a  Republican,  to 
the  Senate  in  1978  and  1984.  Michele  Davis,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Republican  Governors  Association,  said 
both  gubernatorial  contenders  were  “quality  candidates 
with  the  ability  to  cut  into  the  ‘yellow  dog  Democratic' 
vote."  (She  was  using  the  memorable  terminology  of  an 
Alabamian  who  in  1928  said;  “I'd  vote  for  a  yellow  dog  if 
he  ran  on  the  Democratic  ticket.") 

Since  President  Reagan  took  office,  his  party  has 
added  about  100  state  legislators  in  the  Old  Confederacy. 
Bui  it  still  only  has  about  390  of  1.660,  or  24  percent  in  the 
region.  Advances  on  the  local  level  are  harder  to  docu¬ 
ment  because  contests  there  are  often  officially  nonparti¬ 
san. 

In  this  fall’s  Mississippi  gubernatorial  contest,  Miss 
Davis  predicted.  Mr.  Reed  should  attract  Democratic 
votes  in  his  home  northern  section  of  the  state,  and  black 
votes  because  of  his  strong  civil  rights  record.  In  Louisi¬ 
ana.  Republicans  are  hopeful  that  Representative  Liv¬ 


ingston  could  win  a  runoff  against  Governor  Edwards, 
who  was  acquitted  of  racketeering  and  fraud  charges 
last  year.  Democrats  are  inclined  to  agree;  they  hope  the 
runoff  may  pit  Representative  W.  J.  (Billy)  Tauzin,  a 
„  Democrat,  against  the  GoVernor  instead. 

Whatever  happens  to  its  lineup  of  governors  this  fall, 
the  South  cannot  avoid  being  a  political  battleground  in 
'  1988.  Next  March  8.  14  Southern  and  border  states  will 
choose  delegates  who  will  collectively  make  up  about  30 
percent  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conventions. 
(Six  states  in  other  regions  will  also  pick  ^lega  tes.)  . This 
massive  primary jsxer.eise.-wasiqrganized 
by  Southern  Democrats  to  help  promote  a 
more  moderate  candidate  early  in  the  se¬ 
lection  process.  Republican  strategists 
now  believe  it  may  assist  their  cause. 

The  prospect  .of  choosing  between 
seven  or  eight  Democrats  who  can  be 
painted  as  liberals,  they  say,  will  encour¬ 
age  Democratic  voters  to  move  instead  to 
the  Republican  primaries  with  their  more 
conservative  candidates.  Such  crossovers 
are  now  legal  in  eight  of  the  states  and 
may  be  in  a  ninth  by  next  March.  Such  a 
migration  could  have  two  effects  Republi¬ 
cans  consider  beneficial.  It  could  swell  the 
Republican  turnout,  thus  encouraging 
more  Republican  voting  in  the  general 
election,  and  it  could  enable  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  to  accumulate  an  even  larger 
share  of  the  Democratic  vote  than  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to,  very  possibly  winning  in  some 


states.  Any  maneuvers  increasing  his  convention  influ¬ 
ence  would  be  advantageous  to  the  eventual  Republican 
nominee,  many  Republican  leaders  believe,  because 
Democrats  would  be  more  deeply  and  visibly  divided. 

But  Bernard  Craighead,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  Southern  political  director,  predicts  that 
centrist  candidates  with  Southern  roots,  such  as  Senator 
Albert  Gore  Jr.  of  Tennessee  and  Representative  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Gephardt  of  Missouri,  will  keep  Democrats  in 
their  own  primaries.  He  concedes  Mr.  Reed  may  “make 
it  a  race"  for  governor  of  Mississippi,  but  he  believes  Mr. 
Mabus,  with  technological  support  new  to  the  state,  such 
as  the  Election  Day  mobilizers  known  as  phone  banks, 
should  win.  To  help  him  and  other  candidates  the  Demo¬ 
crats  convened  a  “Super  Tuesday  Summit"  In. Atlanta. in 
June  to'raHrabout  wavs  to  pull  t'heirvoi'e.  '  .  " 


Verbatim:  Cracking  Down 

‘From  now  on.  you  are  going  to  go  where  I 
want  you  to  go.  when  I  want  you  to  go.  arid  for 

*  the  length  of  tour  I  want  you  to  serve _ 

We're  going  to  get  back  to  the  idea  that 
everyone  is  an  infantryman.’ 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gray 

the  new  commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
describing  his  plan  to  enforce  discipline- 
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□  The  French  Lieutenant's  Woman 

□  The  Mutiny  on  Board  HMS  Bounty 

□  Moll  Flanders 

□  Switch 

□  Nell 

Q  The  Hum  for  Red  October 

□  Opus  Pistorum  . 

□  Glitz 

□  Dark  Angel 
D  Changing 

□  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus 

□  The  Secret  Diary  of  Adrian  Mole 
aged  13% 

□  Enderby's  Dark  Lady 

□  The  mac  Bus 


□  The  Lilacs  are  Blooming  in 
Warsaw 

□  The  Story  of  Henry  Tod 

□  Some  Women  Dance 

□  Women  In  Love 

□  Somebody  PteaseLove  Me 

□  The  Other  Side  of  Midnight 

□  ■Frankenstein 

□  AH  Else  is  Folly 

□  The  Fourth  Protocol 
P  Good  intentions 

□  Karpov  's  Brain 

□  When  All  You've  Ever  Wanted 
ten 'I  Enough 

□  Space 

□  Women's  Rites 

□  Leonie 

□  The  Parted  Lady 

□  Stranger  on  the  Square 
O  The  Time  Returns 

□  Little  Big  Man 
D  After  the  Reunion 

□  ACatsklllEagle 

□  9^  Weeks 


As  slock  is  limited  please  state  two  alternative  books  that  can 
besenttoyou; 


WHEN  Mi' 
JOWE  EVER 

pfiflEDENI 

j..  ENOUGH. 

nriaBB.wtk.kM. 


Code 


Hurry  while  stock  lasts! 
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Israel’s  Artists  Deal 
With  An  Endless  War 


Israeli 


musicians,  film 
makers  and 


visual  artists 


first  confronted 


—  and  now  avoid 

—  the  conflict _ 

around  them. 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


TELAV1V 

19  sraeli  radio  and  television  went 
ion  a  three-day  strike  a  few 
■  weeks  ago,  and  a  strange  thing 
H  happened  here  —  everyone  in 
™  the  country  was  thrilled.  Israelis 
loved  not  having  to  hear  their  local 
news.  Many  said  it  was  like  being  on 
vacation  without  having  to  leave 
home.  One  college  student  remarked, 
“Now,  if  only  the  newspapers  would 
go  on  strike,  we  could  really  relax." 

This  desire  to  tune  out  the  news  is 
critical  to  understanding  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  today  in  the  Israeli  art,  music 
and  film  worlds.  Twenty  years  after 
the  1967  Six-Day  War,  artists,  song¬ 
writers  and  film  makers  have  almost 
entirely  dropped  the  Arab-Israel  con¬ 
flict  as  a  subject  for  their  work,  after 
a  decade  —  between  the  1973  war  and 
the  1982  Lebanon  war  —  in  which  it 
was  a  prominent  theme. 

Israeli  art  today  is  in  what  might  be' 
called  its  "post-Sidon"  phase,  Sidon 
being  the  Lebanese  port  where  so 
■  many  Israeli  soldiers  were  killed  dur¬ 
ing  the  1982  invasion.  The  era  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  exhaustion  here  with 
what  seems  to  be  an  endless  war  and 
an  oyerriding  desire  to  escape,  to  shut 
out  the  world  and  emotionally  disen¬ 
gage.  A  recent  hit  song  by  Israel’s 
most  popular  singer,  Arik  Einstein, 
could  be  the  anthem  for  the  times. 
One  verse  goes: 

There  are  people  who  hunt  for 
tigers 

There  are  people  who  dive  for 
pearls 

There  are  people  who  build  towers 
And  there  are  those  who  fast  for 
months 

But  1  love  being  at  home  with  my 
lemon  tea  and  old  books 
I  love  being  at  home 
With  my  beloved  and  sameold 
habits.  ■*  - 

It  wasn’t  always  this  way.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Israeli  art,  film 
and  music  worlds  —  three  of  the 
areas  best  suited  to  expressing  politi¬ 
cal  sentiments  —  have  dealt  with  the 
Arab-Israel  dilemma  in  the  past  two 
decades  has  gone  through  some  radi¬ 
cal  transformations. 

Confronted  with  daily  newspaper 
headlines  shouting  "No  Exits"  and 
"No  Answers"  to  the  Arab-Israel  con¬ 
flict,  painters  have  increasingly 
sought  refuge  in  the  abstract,  after  a 
decade  of  some  powerful  antiwar  and 
protest  art. 

At  the  same  time,  many  songwrit¬ 
ers  have  retreated  from  stirring 
lyrics  about  the  quest  for  peace  or  the 
building  of  a  nation,  which  once  char¬ 
acterized  Israeli  music,  to  individual- 


rael  conflict  after  1967  came  in  the 
form  of  documentaries. 

“Life  here  was  supplying  much  bet¬ 
ter  scripts  Lhan  anyone's  imagination 
could,"  explained  Micha  Shagrir,  one 
of  Israel’s  leading  film  producers  and 
directors.  "You  were  able  to  find  with 
a  television  camera  scenes  which  no 
Hollywood  director  would  dare  install 
on  a  set.  For  years,  no  one  wanted  to 
compete  with  reality." 

‘A  Burst  of  Frustration' 

Most  of  the  post-1967  documen¬ 
taries  addressed  Israel's  interaction 
with  the  newly  occupied  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Strip.  TypicaPof  this  genre 
was  Mr.  Shagrir’s  own  work,  "The 
War  After  the  War"  —  a  1969  black 
and  white  rapid-fire  collage  of  con¬ 
trasts  that  switched  back  and  forth 
between  scenes  of  a  defeated  Arab 
world  preparing  for  another  round 
and  exultant,  almost  giddy  Israelis 
sampling  the  fruits  of  victory. 

"The  war  is  over,"  asks  a  voice  in 
the  film.  “But  is  the  war  over?” 

After  the  1973  war  answered  that 
question  with  a  resounding  “no,"  a 
new  generation  of  Israeli  film 
makers  gradually  begcn  to  examine 
the  conflict  through  fictional  feature 
films.  Arabs,  who  before  196T  tended 
to  appear  in  Israeli  films  as  merely 
local  color,  now  started  to  appear  as 
victims,  as  in  Lianny  Wachsman’s 
"Harasm,”'  a  1983  film  about  an  Arab 
working  for  an  Israeli  farmer  who 
falls  in  love  with  the  farmer's  sister. 
In  the  end  the  Arab  gets  killed  —  by 
the  farmer. 

Other  important  feature  films  in¬ 
cluded  Uri  Barbash’s  1984  "Beyond 
the  Walls,"  one  of  the  most  widely 
viewed  films  in  Israel,  about  friend¬ 
ship  between  Jewish  and  Arab  pris¬ 
oners  in  an  Israeli  prison;  “Avanti 
Popolo,"  produced  by  Mr.  Shagrir, 
about  two  Egyptian  soldiers  lost  in 
the  Sinai  Desert  after  the  1967  war 
and  the  relationship  that  develops  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Israeli  soldiers 
they  meet  along  the  way,  and  also  Mr. 
Rubinstein’s  1986  “Nadia,"  the  story 
of  an  Israeli-Arab  high  school  girl 
who  leaves  her  Arab  village  to  attend 
an  Israeli  Jewish  school. 


“These  films  were  like  a  burst  of 
frustration,"  said  Mr.  Rubinstein. 
“Suddenly  everyone  was  writing 
scripts  about  the  conflict  and  what  it 
was  doing  to  us." 

Although  the  conflict  is  also  re¬ 
flected  in  the  works  of  Palestinian 
creative  artists,  limited  resources 
and  constraints  on  their  freedom  of 
expression  have  greatly  curtailed 
their  output,  particularly  in  film. 

Focus  on  Absurdity 

Throughout  the  late  1970’s  and 
early  1980’s  these  Arab-Israeli 
themes  preoccupied  Israel’s  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  film  makers — and  then,  al- 
most  as  suddenly  as  they  exploded  on 
the  screen,  they  started  to  fade. 

«The  1982-1985  Lebanon  war,  which 
also  produced  its  share  of  films,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  turning  point.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  because  even  many  of 
those  Israelis  who  publicly  opposed 
the  Lebanon  invasion  secretly  shared 
the  hopes  of  the  invasion’s  architects 
that  it  would,  with  one  swift  blow,  get 
rid  of  the  Palestinian  problem  once 
and  for  all. 

After  it  became  clear  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case,  film  makers 
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Untitled  work  by  Gobi  Klezmer  included  in  an 
exhibition  called  “20  Years  of  Occupation  ” 


itic  ballads  of  the  heart  —  broken 
nd  otherwise  —  and  to  frivolous  pop 
mes. 

As  for  film  makers,  they  seem  to  be 
►c using  less  on  Arab-Israeli  rela- 
ons  and  the  actual  war  lhan  on  the 
ten  absurd  predicament  of  a  people 
»o  long  at  war.  The  theater  has, 
lore  than  any  other  medium,  consis- 
ntly  grappled  with  the  issue  of 
rab-Israeli  relations,  hence  the 
langes  in  theater  over  the  last  two 
•cades  are  less  pronounced  and  less 
idicat  than  in  some  of  the  other  arts. 
Maybe  Israeli  creative  artists  may 
une  back  to  confronting  the  conflict 
rectly,  but  not  now.  Because  for 
jw,  “people  don't  want  to  know  and 
jn*l  want  to  hear,"  explained  the 
I  on  director  Amnon  Rubinstein.  "We 
el  we  are  stuck  in  an  impossible 
tuaiton,  and  nobody  has  any  solu- 
»ns.  U  is  like  we  are  in  a  dark  tunnel, 
id  when  we  look  around  the  only 
tht  we  see  is  the  train  that  is  coming 

The  first  attempts  by  Israeli  film 
alters  to  grapple  with  the  Arab*Js- 


here  seemed  to  back  away  from  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict  as  a  theme  and 
began  to  focus  instead  on  what  is 
known  here  as  “the  Situation"  — 
namely  the  absurd,  never-ending 
cycle  of  war,  reserve  duty,  news 
bulletins  and  lost  youth. 

Several  1987  films  reflect  this  post- 
Sidon  phase,  such  as  Schmuel  Imber- 
man's  "I  Don't  Give  a  Damn,"  which 
deals  with  a  soldier  who  is  paralyzed 
In  both  legs  during  the  war.  The  film 
traces  his  degeneration  into  self-pity 
with  every  step  of  his  rehabilitation  in 
a  freakish  hospital  ward  peopled  with 
ex-sold iers  missing  arms,  legs  and 
hands. 

Isaac  Updated 

But  maybe  the  best  example  of 
post-Sidon  Israeli  films  is  "Late  Sum¬ 
mer  Blues,"  which  opened  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  Film  Festival  this  summer.  Di¬ 
rected  by  Renen  Schorr  and  produced 
by  llan  de  Vries,  the  film  ostensibly  is 
about  seven  Israeli  18-year-olds  dur¬ 
ing  their  summer  break  between  high 


school  graduation  and  induction  into 
the  army.  Although  Lhe  movie. takes 
place  in  1970,  it  could  have  been  about 
last  summer  —  and  that  is  the  point. 
For  Israeli  18-year-olds  nothing  has 
changed. 

“It  is  the  speed  that  they  make  you 
into  a  soldier  here  that  never  ends." 
moans  one  of  the  parents  in  the  film 
before  his  son  is  drafted. 

One  critic,  in  fact,  described  the 
movie  as  a  modern  version  of  “the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Isaac." 

In  the  film,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  class,  Yossi.  gets  killed  three 
weeks  after  being  drafted,  and  the 
movie  explores  the  reaction  of  his 
friends.  One  of  the  most  compelling 
scenes,  in  which  many  sacred  cows 
were  slaughtered,  involves  an  irrev¬ 
erent  skit  the  18-year-olds  produce 
for  their  graduation  party.  It  culmi¬ 
nates  in  a  wry  chorus-line  chant,  “It 
is  good  to  die  for  your  country.”  Then 
they  engage  in  a  dialogue  from  earth 
with  their  dead  friend  Yossi  in  heav¬ 
en. 

Shouting  up  to  Yossi  in  paradise, 
his  friends  ask:  "Yossi,  did  you  meet 
God?” 

“No,"  he  says,  “but  i  met  Jirai  Hen¬ 
drix.” 


The  Anthems  Fade 

The  Six-Day  War  was  the'  last  war 
Israelis  wrote  songs  about  —  or  at 
least  songs  they  could  all  sing  togeth¬ 
er.  "Before  1967,  Israeli  songwriters 
always  wrote  in  the  royal  ‘we,’  ”  said 
Ehud  Manor,  one  of  the  country's 
most  popular  lyricists  and  music  crit¬ 
ics.  "Songs  were  about  the  collective, 
about  our  shared  experience.  Even 
when  yew  wrote  T  you  meant  ‘we.'  ” 
Love  songs  tended  to  be  written  to  the 
country,  net  to  individuals.  No  one 
was' writing  songs  with  verses  like, 
.  ‘Put  your  head  on  my  shoulder. .  .*  ” 

But  just  as  the  1967  war  and  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  shattered  the  Israeli  political 
consensus  about  what  shape  the  coun¬ 
try  should  take,  so  it  shattered  the 
subliminal  music  consensus  as  well. 
Each  faction  in  the  country  had  its 
’own  anthems,  and  its  own  songwrit¬ 
ers.  By  the  mkl-1970's,  explained  Mr. 
Manor,  “there  was  no  way  that  you 
could  sing  ‘we,  we,  we.'  All  of  a  sud¬ 
den  it  was  legitimate  to  write  for  just 
one  segment  of  the  population.  You 
didn’t  have  to  sing  for  the  consensus 
because  there  was  no  consensus." 

At  least  three  different,  and  to 
some  extent  opposing,  songwriting 
trends  appeared.  One  trend  came  to 
be  known  as  the  “Beautiful  Land  of 
Israel"  school,  consisting  of  songs 
that,  while  not  overtly  mentioning 
politics,  spoke  of  a  love  for  the  land  — 
all  of  the  land,, including  the  West 
Bank  —  and  depicted  an  untroubled 
Israel  These  songs  were  at  once  both 
new  and  nostalgic.  One  of  the  leading 
songwriters  of  this  genre  was  Nomi 
Shemer,  whose  ballad,  “On  All  of 
These,"  was  taken  up  by  the  West 
Bank  and  Sinai  Jewish  settlers  be¬ 
cause  of  the  song's  prominent  verse, 
.“Don’t  uproot  something  that  is 
planted.” 

The  second  school,  which  developed 
soon  after  the  1967  war,  was  protest 
music,  some  of  it  subtle,  some  of  it 
not.  Jacob  Rotblit’s  “Song  to  Peace" 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  these 
tunes,  with  its  verse  "Don’t  sing  vic¬ 
tory  songs,  sing  to  peace/  Don't  whis¬ 
per  prayers,  sing  to  peace  with  a 
great  shout" 

Mr.  Rotblit  had  lost  part  of  his  foot 
in  battle,  so  he  knew  whereof  he  sang. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  protest 
music  got  sharper,  culminating  with 
the  Lebanon  invasion  and  songs  such 
as  Shalom  Hanoch’s  '“Doesn’t  Stop 
for  a  Red  Light,”  which,  though  it 
does  not  say  so  explicitly,  was  under¬ 
stood  by  everyone  to  be  about  former 
Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon. 

But  in  recent  years,  the  ring  of  pro¬ 
test  has  begun  to  wane.  Singers  see  no 
sense  in  protesting  when  it  seems 
nothing  is  going  to  change.  Jacob  Rot¬ 
blit  has  gone  back,  to  writing  love 
songs;  others  have  experimented 
with  gypsy  music  or  with  integrating 
Oriental  Arabic  musical  motifs  into 
Hebrew  pop.  Still  others  have  re¬ 
treated  to  “ leave- me-al one”  lyrics  or 
mindless  tunes  epitomized  by  Israel’s 
national  entry  to  the  Eurovision  song 
contest  this  year  —  “Swig  of  the 
Bums"  —  the  mdin  refrain  of  which 
was  “hoopahoola,  hoop  ah  oo  la,"  sung 
by  two  Israelis  dressed  up  like  the 
Blues  Brothers.  It  was  a  long  way 
from  the  post-1967  anthem  “Jerusa¬ 
lem  of  Gold.” 

Another  recent  Arik  Einstein  song, 
"Sitting  Facing  a  Sheet  of  Paper,” 
about  a  man  trying  to  write  a  song, 
captures  the  sense  of  drift  that  has  at¬ 
tacked  an  Israeli  public  overdosed  on 
its  own  news: 

Loofe/ng  fit  the  page  burying  mv 
head  in  the  sand 

Oh  my  country?,  oh  my  homeland, 
you're  going  kaput 
You  broke  my  heart  into  little 
pieces 

We  had  a  dream  and  now  its  gone 
I  am  so  sad  1  feel  like  crying. 


Questions  and  Boundaries 

One  of  the  first  artistic  reaction 
the  1967  war  was  that  of  AvitaJ  G< 
a  commander  wounded  in  battle,  v 
shortly  after  he  came  back  from 
front,  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  of 
kibbutz  and  another  hole  in 
ground  of  a  nearby  Arab  village ; 
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then  exchanged  the  dirt  between 
.them.  Everybody  got  the  message: 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  Jewish  or 
Arab  earth  —  it  is  the  life  that  you 
make  on  top  that  counts. 

Maybe  even  earlier  than  songwrit¬ 
ers  or  film  makers,  Israeli'  painters 
and  sculptors,  many  of  whom  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Israeli  political  left, 
were  raising  questions  about  the 
problems  the  West  Bank  occupation 
had  bequeathed  their  country. 

At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Geva 
was  digging  his  holes,  the  artist  Pin- 
chas  Cohen-Gan  was  taking  live  fish, 
putting  them  in  a  huge  plastic  sleeve 
filled  with  fresh  water  and  then 
dumping  the  whole  thing  into  the 
salty  Dead  Sea,  to  illustrate  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  living  creations  existing 
within  an  alien  environment 

“At  first  there  was  a  lot  of  question¬ 
ing  in  the  art,”  explained  Martin 
Weyl  the  director  of  the  Israel  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Jerusalem.  “Artists  were 
asking:  What  is  our  identity?  What 
are  our  borders?  What  are  we  versus 


the  Arabs?  They  were  not  pessimistic 
really,  just  questioning  —  but  never 
triumphant  There  was  always  the 
sense  that  we  are  somehow  in  a  diffi¬ 
cult  situation."  - 

This  tone  is  starkly  clear  in  the  1978 
Igal  Tumarkin  sculpture  protesting 
Jewish  settlements  in  the  West  Bank. 
Made  of  earth  and  metal,  the  sculp¬ 
ture  is  an  18-foot-high  birdhouse  for 
doves  that  was  built  near  the  West 
Bank  settlement  of  Shiloh  by  Mr. 
Tumarkin  and  the  Peace  Now  move- 
menL 

There  was  enough  such  art  being 
produced  after  the  1973  war  and  in 
the  early  1980’s  that  the  Israel  Mu¬ 


seum  put  on  an  exhibit  called  "Bor¬ 
ders,”  which  featured  the  plethora  of 
Israeli  paintings  and  sculptures  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  endless  public  debaie 
about  what  shape  the  country  should 
be,  as  well  as  the  underlying  sense 
that  the  1967  war  left  Israel  not  with  a 
feeling  of  expansiveness  but  rather, 
with  a  feeling  of  confinement. 

The  show,  which  opened  in  1980, 
featured  works  such  as  Michael 
Druks's  “Israel  Pattern.”  which 


shows  the  map  of  Israel  with  borders 
that  can  be  adjusted  like  a  dress  pat¬ 
tern,  presumably  to  fit  every  individ¬ 
ual  or  politician's  needs.  Also  dis¬ 
played  was  Dalia  Mein’s  untitled 
work  that  looks  like  a  huge  wooden 
clothespin  squeezing  a  rock  —  Israel. 

“The  Lebanon  war  turned  Israeli 
artists  from  self-questioning  to  ac¬ 
cusing,"  said  Mr.  Weyl  "The  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Isaac  became  a  dominant 
theme."  That  theme  is  vividly  appar¬ 
ent  in  the  paintings  of  Moshe  Ger- 
shuni  done  at  the  start  of  the  1982  in¬ 
vasion,  particularly  Mr.  Gershuni's 
“Little  Isaac,  Where  Are  You 
Going?"  and  “Where  Is  My  Soldier?" 


Dominated  by  smears  of  blood-red 
paint,  these  Gershuni  paintings,  along 
with  the  Hebrew  questions  written 
into  them,  convey  at  once  a  sense  of 
lost  life  and  tost  innocence. 

There  was  also  some  powerful 
graphic  art  produced  during  this  con¬ 
ceptualise  phase  between  1973  and 
1982,  such  as  posters  done  by  students 
at  the  Bezalel  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Jerusalem,  including  one  showing  the 
stump  of  a  leg,  under  the  title  “Israel 
Wants  Peace."  Another  under  the 
same  title  simply  showed  two  grave¬ 
stones  side  by  side  —  one  with  a  Jew¬ 
ish  star  and  another  with  an  Islamic 
crescenL  A  collection  of  such  antiwar 
images  entitled  “20  Years  of  Occupa¬ 
tion"  was  recently  featured  at  a  Tel 
Aviv  gallery.  One  of  the  most  compel¬ 
ling  pieces,  an  untitled  work  by  Gabi 
Klezmer,  depicted  the  haunting  face 
of  a  Middle  Eastern  Everyman 
caught  in  the  never-ending  spiral  of 
the  regional  conflicL 

And  then,  as  in  song  and  film,  the 
protest  art  began  lo  die  out,  although 
not  entirely.  Many  Israeli  artists  be¬ 
came  caught  up  in  the  more  abstract 
worldwide  trend  of  post-modernism. 

“To  protest,  you  need  optimism, 
and  young  artists  today  are  not  opti¬ 
mistic,"  saidRan  Shechori,  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  Bezalel.  “The  trend  now  is  anti- 
intellectual :  to  say  nothing,  or  at 
least  nothing  clear." 

Flight  Into  Nature 

Several  months  after  the  Lebanon  - 
war  began,  in  the  midst  of  the  daily 
death  toll  announcements,  the  painter 
Moshe  Gershuni  abandoned  his  sol¬ 
dier  and  sacrifice  of  Isaac  themes 
and  found  himself  down  in  his  base¬ 
ment  one  day  painting  flowers, 
mostly  cyclamen  and  anemonies. 

“I  asked  myself,  what  are  you  ' 
doing?  Are  you  crazy?"  he  recalled 
during  an  interview  at  his  Tel  Aviv 
home.  But  it  did  not  take  long  for  him 
to  understand  his  flight  into  nature. 

“I  realized  that  if  I  didn’t  stop  being 
involved,  I  would  ruin  myself,"  he  ex¬ 
plained  In  a  voice  that  spoke  for 
many,  “ft  was  time  to  take  care  of 
myself  and  stop  carrying  all  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  Jewish  history.  So  I  stopped 
reading  newspapers  and  1  stopped  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  radio,  and  I  am  not  a 
political  animal  anymore."  □ 


The  Associated  Press 


Arilt  Einstein,  Israel’s  most  popular  singer — His  lyrics  yearn  for 
home,  lemon  tea  and  old  books. 


[Antilogous  Words _ mrT.w.uwBwiiypun^ 


ACROSS 

1  Ring  king 
6  Kind  of  coil 
11  West  Pointer  . 

16  Horae  of  the  . 
Boilermakers, 

17  Sacred  table 

18  Incarnation 
20  OVERSIGHT 
22  Moonlike 

24  ABA. 
member 

25  Elides 

,26  Spaceship’s 
home  stretch 

28  Glop 

29  Map  ltrs. 

31  Pub  drink 

33  Does  some 
laundering 

34  Kind  of  flute 

35  Seed  covering 
37  Montreal  nine 

39  Speed  meas. 

40  Expensive 

41  Silvery-white 
metal 

43  Ends  a  chess 
game 

45  Tracks 

46  Marriage  doc. 

47  Cods’  cousins 

48  Brenda,  Bart 
or  Belle 

49  Seal  of  a  sort 

52  Adam’s  ale 

53  Aspersion 

54  Guevara 

57  Kitchen  gadget 

58  SANCTION 

50  - iseof 

Taoism 

61  Biblical  duke 

62  Scourge  of 
serge 

63  Sights  in  the 

Seine  , 

64  Navy  food 

65  - Hansa.hero 

of  “Giants  in  the 
Earth’’ 

[66  FIX 
70  Raccoon’s 
relative 

This  may  be 
soitchcocked 


-of 


90  Coleridge’s 
“gentle  thing" 


91  Needlefish 

92  Bubble,  in  Bari 

94  Chicago's - 

Tower 

96  Hi  him 

97  A  Dada  leader 

98  Auden’s  “The 

100  Figure  of 
speech 

102  “Exodus"  hero 

103  Lesser 
105  CLEAVE 

108  January  rains 

109  Cervine 
inventor? 

110  Blur,  in 
printing 

111  Emulate 
Valentino 

112  Angler's 
headache 

113  Restores  to 
copy 


8  Mob  follower 

9  Spiked  the 
punch 

:10  Highways 
.11  Social 
,  divisions 

12  States  firmly 

13  “What’s  My 
Line?”  host 


DOWN 

1  Most  abrupt 

2  Charlemagne’s 
dom. 

3  Fusses 

4  Makes  dark 
and  gloomy 

5  Sorry 

6  Touches  a  base 
before  running 

7  Building 
addition  f 


14Automne's 

preceder 

15  RAVEL 

16  Wooden  sandal 

19  Peace 
disturber 

26  Magna - 

21  Kind  of  glue 
23  Pens 

27  Shots 

30  Bumper - 

32  Love  apple 
34  Suffix  with 
common 
36  V.I.P.  in  Kabul 
38  Falconer's 
trainee 

40  Kind  of  room 
42  Scrap 

44  Actress  Garr 

45  Wall  members 

47  “It - Be 

You,”  1924 
song 

48  Glossy 

49  Fumble  in  the 
dark 


50  Evangelist 
McPherson 

51  LIVID 

52  Trades,  e.g. 

53  Chair  piece 

55  Cause  of  many 
errors 

56  Red  dye 

58  Japanese 
aborigines 

59  Aspects 

62  Ulyanov 

64  “Lord,  what 

fools  these - 

be!":  Shak. 

66  Double  or 
triple  agents 

67  Shore  bird 

68  Sunfish 

69  Small  rockets, 
■for  short 

70  Throws 

74  Pitcher  Ferrell 

-76  Minus 

77  Parts  of 
cargoes 

78  Saloons 

79  Romans- 
fleuves 

80  Some  eye- 
openers 

81  Vassar 
purchase 

82  “The  Wreck  of 
the  Mary 
— ' Jnnes 


83  Detroit  actions 

84  Sweetie  pie 

85  Spar 

87  Suffering  from 
phonasthenia 

89  Stormy - 

(sea  bird) 

92  AL.  M.V.P.: 
1980 

93  Shakespear¬ 
ean  forest 


95  Small  herring 

98  Toast  topper 

99  Mels'  stadium 

101  Suffix  for  an 
inchoative 
.  verb 

104  Author  Stani- 

slaw - 

106  Stray 

107  Wall  Street 
term 


ANSVKR  TO  PREHOOS  PUZZLE 


□UGljD  QQBO  □□□□□  EOCtl 
□□EEO  BEDE  DDDEDQ  EECEl 

eciuecgljobd  deeded  uqeei 
UJULJ  EQD  ODODEEUEDEOCL 
ODEDD  HEEL! LI  DEED 
□□E  LEE  HEDGE  QDQB  ED! 
UlJGOIjEQ  EBOODDDdDU  Qrr 
□  □DEED  DOB  EEDUQE  QEDI 
EtlEQ  DEUBE  UOED  HDEjEI 
EUD  BDOQDEDO  DEO  BEJDEEI 
□□□  CEDED  EEEEB  EEQIjrr 
DEEDED  GDDEE  ODEQED 
□□□EDO  DEDUB  OEEEU  ECI 
□□UUDD  DUE  DBELjUUDD  DC 
QUEUE  ELJED  EflUDU  DBI^ 
□□□□  EDUBED  DDE  ODEED 
□□OU  EEQEDEEGEE  HQEUCE 
□□O  DEED  EEEDD  ODD 
QCCQ  QLIDUD  BBDUO 

ddu  qdci 


I 


ganac  eqdoe  deed  pprrr 


6  IE 
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Letters 


Telling  the  Iran-Contra  Knaves  From  the  Fools 


To  Stop  Elected  Dictatorships 


Congress  has  just  completed  three  months  of 
hearings  that  have  served  the  nation  brilliantly. 

The  investigating  committees  —  indeed;  the 
whole  process  that  began  with  the  Senate  Intelli¬ 
gence  Committee,  the  Tower  Commission  and  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  special  prosecutor  —  affirm  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  The  process  proves  the  political 
system’s  strength,  not  its  fragility.  It  counters 
abuse  of  power,  and  holds  those  who  abused  trust 
accountable.  It  deters  future  leaders  who  might  be 
tempted  to  transform  their  election  or  appointment 
into  limitless  mandates  for  unlawful  action. 

Costs?  Yes.  But  how  else  can  officials  in  high  of¬ 
fice  who  violate  laws  .be  exposed?  They  don’t 
quickly  step  aside  as  in  parliamentary  systems. 

Fuzzy  outcomes?  Yes.  How  can  it  be  otherwise 
when  the  basic  problems  stemmed  from  people  far 
more  than  institutions,  laws  or  policies. 

The. admiral,  the.  colonel  and  other  central  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  fiasco  have  been,  removed  from  their  of¬ 
fices.  And  none  too.  Soon.  They  were  in  the  middle  of 
plotting  to  expand  tfieir  small  and' secret  govern¬ 
ment  into  more  illegal  covert  operations.  Their 
scheme  —  to  sell  arms'  to  Iran  in  exchange  .for 
American  hostages,  then  use  the  profits  to  provide 
aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels — has  been  thoroughly 
discredited.  And  even  the  White  House  now  grudg¬ 
ingly  acknowledges  laws  may  have  been  broken. 


The  hearings  were  not  about  Persian  Gulf  or 
Central  America  policies,  however  much  Reagan 
Administration  defenders  sought  such  a  diversion. 
All  were  aghast  at  the  stupidity  of  trading  arms  for 
hostages.  The  hearings  won’t  have  failed  if  Con¬ 
gress  votes  more  aid  to  the  contras.  Supporters  and 
opponents  of  contra  aid  were  equally  offended  by 
the  deceit  and  abuse  of  power. 

The  hearings  weren’t  impeachment  proceed¬ 
ings.  There  simply  never  was  a  Congressional  appe¬ 
tite  to  force  Ronald  Reagan  from  office.  A  few  com¬ 
mittee  members  pronounced  the  proceedings  over 
when  Rear  Adm.  John  Poindexter,  the  former  se¬ 
curity  adviser,  testified  that  he  was  stopping  the 


buck  outside  the  Oval  Office  and  that  he  never  told 
his  President  of  the  contra  diversion.  That  prema¬ 
ture  verdict  misread  the  committees’  mission, 
which  required  examining  the  President’s  mind 
but  never  was  limited  to  whether  he  had  guilty 
knowledge. 

The  committees  did  not  design  their  effort  to 
produce  legislation.  The  major  vice  of  Iran-contra 
was  bad-faith  avoidance  of  existing  laws  and  of  es¬ 
sential  coordination  within  the  executive  branch  it¬ 
self.  Some  new  laws  may  be  needed  to  close  loop¬ 
holes.  But  a  main  task  was  accomplished  when 
President  Reagan  was  forced  to  replace  key  aides. 
Meanwhile,  Congress  educated  itself  and  the  public 
about  the  workings  of  power,  no  mean  undertaking 
for  a  democracy. 

Educational  it  was,  but  who  could  claim  that  it 
was  cost-free?  Ambitious  legislators  crowded  the 
26-member  committees,  forcing  a  focus  on  ques¬ 
tioning  by  staff  counsel  that  gave  the  proceedings  a 
legalistic  caste.  Lieut  CoL  Oliver  North’s  theatrics 
inspired  flag-waving  imitations  from  his  interroga¬ 
tors.  Were  intelligence  matters  compromised?  Pos¬ 
sibly.  but  no  more  than  the  capers  that  were  pre¬ 
dictably  exposed  by  Iranians. 

-  Was  the  President’s  hand  crippled  in  foreign  af¬ 
fairs?..  No.  Where  he  has  backing,  as  in  nuclear  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  he  proceeds  with 
strength.  Where  differences  existed  as  with  aid  to 
the  contras,  they  remain.  Where  Congress  can  find 
no  alternative,  as  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  he  is  permit¬ 
ted  to  follow  his  own  course. 

The  costs  pale  in  comparison  to  the  benefits. 
The  hearings  happened  because  of  a  constitutional 
design  the  nation  celebrates  this  200th  birthday 
year.  Our  sovereignty,  as  yet  another  Administra¬ 
tion  learns,  is  not  vested  in  the  President  alone  but 
is  shared  with  Congress  and  the  judiciary. 

Congress,  proceeding  with  abundant  fairness, 
had  many  of  its  finest  hours  upholding  the  Constitu¬ 
tion’s  integrity.  Failure  to  have  done  that  would 
have  invited  future  zealots  and  liars,  self-assured 
that  they  alone  know  the  national  interest,  to  trans¬ 
form  American  democracy  into  dictatorship. 


To  the  Editor: 

“Stranger  Than  Fiction”  (July  31), 
your  editorial  questioning  Attorney 
General'  Edwin  Meese  3d’s  early 
Iran-contra  inquiry,  states  rather 
ambiguously,  "bumbling  and  care¬ 
lessness  can  never  be  dismissed  as 
defenses.”  Surely  you  don’t  mean  to 
class  incompetence  (like  the  "in¬ 
fancy  defense”)  as,  a  defense  against 
culpability.  Reasons  that  explain  ac¬ 
tions  do  not  necessarily  excuse  them. 

The  more  we  mitigate  turpitude 
with  defensive  pleas  of  diminished 
competence,  the  more  our  lies  be¬ 
come  mere  misspeaking,  our  wrongs 
mere  mistakes  of  judgmenL  Such  is 
the  moral  fallacy  of  deflection  that 
renders  the  venal  act  venial.  The 
knave  becomes  "only  human"  if  he 
can  play  the' fool:  do  we  prefer  as¬ 
suming  shame  to  guilt? 

As  if  only  some  modicum  of  compe¬ 
tence  were  necessary  to  merit  high 
office,  we  have  heard  one  President 
protest,  "l  am  not  a  crook,”  before  he 
had  to  resign  under  impeachment 
threat  just  13  unlearning  years  ago 
this  week.  Just  last  week  a  respected 
United  States  senator  guessed,  "it’s 
better  to  be  dumb  than  crooked.”  And 
now  today  another  President  blithely 
declares  of  the  Iran-contra  hearings, 
”1  haven't  heard  a  single  word  that 
indicated  in  any  of  the  testimony  that 
a  single  law  was  broken.” 

Only  weeks  ago  he  demeaned 
those  who  elected  him  by  claiming 
they  had  turned  away  uninterested 
from  the  constitutional  hearings  to 
go  back  to  their  favorite  daytime 
television  programs.  And  now  he  de¬ 
means  his  high  office  and- that  of  the 
independent  counsel  he  appointed  by 
making  a  gratuitously  prejudicial 
remark.  Dumb  or  crooked?  Fool  or 
knave?  Can  he  not  hear,  or  will  he 
not  see? 

In  ordinary  matters,  indictments 
may  be  deserved  by  knaves,  if  not  by 
fools.  Yet  neither  deserves,  high  of- 


IV 
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Magainin,  SMeld  Against  Disease 


In  July  last  year  Michael  Zasloff,  a  geneticist  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  watched  an  Af¬ 
rican  ciawed  frog  recover  from  a  surgical  incision. 
He  had  noticed  the  frog’s  sturdy  healing  process 
many  times  before,  but  this  time  he  wondered  why 
it  healed  so  easily  in  tank  water  murky  with  bacte¬ 
ria.  That  was  the  first  step  toward  a  discovery  that 
may  prove  of  great  importance  to  medicine. 

The  key,  as  is  often  the  case  in  scientific  discov¬ 
ery,  was  found  by  a  researcher  not  so  intent  on  his 
primary  goal  that  he  couldn't  notice  and  pursue  a 
quite  different  line  of  inquiry.  Dr.  Zasloff  examined 
another  healing  wound  for  the  white  cells  that  fight 
off  infection,  and  found  none.  That  meant  the  frog’s 
immune  system  was  not  involved,  so  he  guessed 
that  some  potent  chemical  in  the  skin  itself  might  be 
defending  the  wound  from  invading  germs.  Grind¬ 
ing  up  frog  skin  and  screening  its  chemicals,  he 
found  two  such  substances,  which  he  named 
“malainins,''  or  shields  in  Hebrew. 

The  magainins  are  a  new  family  of  antibiotics 
with  an  unusually  wide  range.  They  kill  bacteria, 
funguses,  the  yeast  that  often  infects  AIDS  patients, 
and  protozoans  like  those  that  cause  malaria.  They 
are  not  as  toxic  as  many  other  powerful  antibiotics. 

As  in  Alexander  Fleming’s  discovery  of  penicil¬ 
lin,  chance  observation  was  only  the  beginning  of 


It's  Still  Calcutta,  N.Y. 


Scenes  from  a  stroll  along  the  Fifth  Avenue 
side  or  Central  Park: 

Near  87th,  stretched  out  on  a  bench,  a  ragged 
black  man  lay  snoring.  A  thin  white  man,  also  rag¬ 
ged.  watched  him  from  behind  a  tree  —  with  who- 
knows-what  in  mind.  Then  he  realized  that  he  was 
being  watched  and  bolted  down  the  streeL 

Near  85th.  a  short  man  in  a  plaid  shirt  shouted, 
■You’re  the  problem;  you’re  the  enemy.”  Then,  as  he 
drew  closer,  he  said:  “Don't  mind  me.  I'm  crazy." 

Near  S4th.  a  woman  wearing  a  coat  despite  the  heat 
held  nut  a  paper  cup  and  croaked,  “Quarter  for  lunch? 
Quarter  for  lunch?” 

Near  79th.  sprawled  awkwardly  on  the.  pavement 
apamsi  the  park  wall  sat  a  frail  older  woman  in  a  white 
listen  suit  with  a  Saks  shopping  bag.  Had  she  fallen  and 
hurt  herself.1  The  instinct  was  to  help.  But  something 
seemed  wrong.  The  suit,  though  obviously  expensive,  was 
quite  soiled.  The  bag  was  worn.  And  her  eyes  stared  va¬ 
cantly  as  she  picked  and  picked  at  a  thread  on  her  jacket. 

Official  policy  is  to  provide  such  people  community- 
based  treatment  rather  than  keep  them  in  state  mental 
hospitals.  Yet  there  is  all  too  little  assistance  actually 
available,  leaving  such  unfortunate  citizens  only  a  choice 
of  mass  temporary  shelters  and  the  streeL  Some  treat¬ 
ment  Some  community. 


Topics 

of 

The 

Times 


Study  in  Arrogance 


Though  an  international  treaty  imposes  a  mora¬ 
torium  on  commercial  whaling.  Japan  is  reported  ready 
hi  approve  the  slaughter  of  875  whales  in  the  Antarctic 
»his  fall.  Jnpan  justifies  the  hunt  by  saying  the  whales 
■A  wu'd  K'  uv?d  for  scientific  research  —  before  being  sold 
as  meat.  Thai  i  use  won’t  work  anymore. 

Until  recently,  any  country  was  allowed  to  issue  itself 
a  permit  to  kill  whales  for  scientific  purposes.  No  stand¬ 
ards  governed  such  expeditions.  When  the  moratorium 
begun  last  year.  South  Korea,  Iceland  and  Japan  jumped 
at  the  opportunity  to  hunt  whales  under  the  guise  of  sci- 


fice,  and  either  may  deserve -im--' 
peachmenL  The  duty  to  enforce  the. 
law,  after  all.  invites  higher  public; 
hopes  than  the  mere  duty  to  obey  it. 
Swearing,  an  oath  to  take- care- that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  in¬ 
vokes  a  constitutional  standard  of 
accountability  such,  that  competent' 
care  is  just  as.  necessary  as  moral, 
and  political  good  faith.  Faith,  hope 
and  care- 

A  knave,  guilty,  may  try  to  make, 
amends;  a  fool,  ashamed,  may  try  to 
cover  up  or,  as  Senator  Robert 'C. 
Byrd  said  July  30,  to  deflect  public  at¬ 
tention  from  a  debacle.  A.  man  who 
sends  hundreds  of  marines'  to  Gre-  • 
nada  just  hours  after  hundreds  are 
blown  up  in  Beirut  is  a  raaiTwho 
covers  up  by  wrapping himself  in  the 
flag.  Now  he  has  hastily  flagged  for¬ 
eign  ships  with  our  commitments  just 
when  he  finds,  as  Representative  Les 
Aspin  suggests,  die  political  sailing 
getting  rough  at  home.  And  the  casu¬ 
alties  have  begun  again. 

One  of  Shakespeare's  tyrants  ad¬ 
vised,  "Busy  giddy  minds  with  for¬ 
eign  wars."  Is  such  folly  venial  or  ' 
venal?  Does  our  President  keep  the 
faith?  Does  he  care?  We  can  only 
hope.  •  Donald  P.  Reutlinger 
New  Salem.  Mass.,  July  31. 1987 
• 

Lying  About  Lying 

Toth^i  Editor: 

An  unexpected  educational  out¬ 
come  fqr  the  audience  to  die  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  Iran-contra  hearings 
has  been  the  enlargement  of  its 
vocabulary  of  synonyms  and  euphe¬ 
mistic  phrases  for  the  word* Tied.” 

.  “Withheld  information’’  is,  of 
course,  the  favorite  expression.  But’ 
“misled,”  "dissembled”  and 
“botched  (inadvertently)”  are  also 
acceptable.  “Deceive”  is  a  possibility, 
but  too  perilously  close  to  the  taboo 
word.  When  confronted  with  a  lie  told 
several,  months  ago.  it  is  best  to  fall 


the  magainin  story.  Many  others  before  Fleming 
had  noted  that  molds,  even  Penicillium  molds, -in¬ 
hibit  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  plaque  of  dead  bac¬ 
teria  he  chanced  on  in  1928  had  been  seeded  by  a 
rare  strain  of  Penicillium  that  produced  copious 
quantities  of  antibiotic.  Hence  Fleming  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  showing  that  extracts  killed  bacteria  in  the  test 
tube.  But  he  failed  to  discover  that  penicillin  would 
do  the  same  when  injected  into  the  body. 

That  step  was  taken  by  Howard  Florey  and  Er¬ 
nest  Chain  12  years  later,  just  in  time  to  save  thou¬ 
sands  of  lives  during  World  War  II.  Like  many 
scientific  discoveries,  the  discovery  of  penicillin 
was  a  complex  series  of  events. 

So  too  was  the  finding  of  the  magainins,  though 
Dr.  Zasloff,  aided  by  the  immense  power  of  modern 
biological  techniques,  performed  all  the  steps  in  the 
discovery  himself,  in  a  single  year. 

.  -""Because  of  overuse,  the  present  family  of  anti¬ 
biotics  is  fading  as  bacteria  acquire  resistance. 
Only  this  week  a  new  strain  of  gonorrhea  has  turned 
up  that  is  resistant  to  three  major  antibiotics.  The 
.clinical  value  of  the  magainins  has  yet  to  be  as¬ 
sessed.  But  even  if  only  part  of  their  laboratory 
promise  is  fulfilled.  Dr.  Zasloff  will  have  produced  a 
tine  successor  to  penicillin. 


Handgun  Laws  and  Freeway  Shootings 


To  the  Editor:  . 

A  police  department  psychologist 
points  to  “increased  levels  of  violent 
crime,”  “self-centered  attitudes,” 
“violence  in  movies  and  television” 
and  “family  breakdown”  to  explain 
the  rerent  rash  of  freeway  shootings 
in  California.  Why  is  it  that  the  easy 
availability  of  handguns  and  weak 
handgun  lays  are  never  cited? 

The  concern  here  is  not  with  vio¬ 
lence  in  general,  but  with  shootings  in 
particular.  The  cars  we  drive,  which 
in  the  wrong  hands  are  often  deadly 
weapons  themselves,  must  be  regis¬ 
tered,  and  we  must  carry  licenses  to 
operate  them. 

But  how  many  handguns  a  resubject 
to  such  restrictiorre^-HTfej^reirbe  pur¬ 
chased  or  stolen  with  great  ease  and 
pulled  instantly  frorii  glove  compart¬ 
ments  or  front  seats  to  be  fired  with 
only  on?  hand,  while  the  other  is  kept 
on  the  wheel.  What’s  ahead?  Defen¬ 
sive  motorists  carrying  guns?  Run¬ 
ning  gun  battles  on  our  highways? 

Forget  the  National  Rifle  Associa¬ 
tion’s  argument  that  tough  gun  laws 
won't  affect  criminals.  We’re  faced 
with  Mr.  America  here,  whose  only 
crime  is  that  he  can’t  control  his  tem¬ 
per  and  that  his  easily  obtainable 
handgun  is  too  close  at  hand.  Let’s, 
have  .cough  Federal  legislation  that 
makes  it  a  felony  to  carry  a  loaded 
weapon.  Ann  G.  Mizel 

Mill  Valley;  Calif.,  July  28. 1987 
• 

Pistol  Packer’s  Saint 

To  the  Editor: 

While  I  appreciate  deeply  your  not¬ 
ing  (“Briefing,”  Washington  Talk 


page,  July  21)  my  request  to  the  Vati¬ 
can  that  Gabriel  Possenti  be  desig¬ 
nated  patron  of  handgunners,  I  would 
like,  nonetheless,  to  correct  two  inac- 
curacies. 

For  one  thing.  Gabriel  Possenti  al¬ 
ready  is  a  saint  He  was  canonized  in  . 
1920  by  Pope  Benedict  XV.  Present  at  ’ 
his  canonization  ceremony  were  45 
cardinals.  280  bishops  and  61,000  visi¬ 
tors.  My  request  is  that  he  now  be 
designated  patron  of  handgunners, 
not  that  he  "be  designated  a  saint” 

You  also  refer  to  Gabriel  Possenti 
as  a  "priest”  Because  he  died  while 
still  in  theological  studies,  he  was  not  a 
priest  John  M.  Snyder 

Bellevue,  Wash..  July  21, 1987 
The  writer  is  chief  lobbyist  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  publications  and  public  affairs, 
of  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms. 


Pipelines  Are  Long-Term  Answer  to  Oil  Security 


ence.  But  in  June  the  International  Whaling  Com¬ 
mission  closed  the  loophole  and  set  basic  tests  of 
authenticity  for  scientific  research  projects; 
those  of  Japan,  South  Korea  and  Iceland  failed. 

If  Japan  presses  ahead  with  its  plan,  it  will 
risk  United  States  sanctions,  which  could  reduce 
the  allowable  fish  catch  in  U.S.  waters  or  ban  im¬ 
ported  fish  products.  Yet  Japan  is  said  to  be  un¬ 
concerned  with  the  economic  impact  of  such  sanctions. 

Despite  membership  in  the  I.W.C..  Japan  has  stead¬ 
fastly  resisted  international  efforts  to  regulate  £nd  safe¬ 
guard  whale  populations,  as  if  its  longstanding  cultural  at¬ 
tachment  to  whaling  and  the  consumption  of  whale  meat 
somehow  placed  it  above  international  law.  The  new  whal¬ 
ing  plan,  in  other  words,  has  little  to  do  with  science  and 
everything  to  do  with  arrogance. 

Insecurities 

Ask  New  Yorkers  which  of  their  possessions  they 
dread  losing  most,  and  the  common  answer  will  be.  “My 
keys."  Now  those  often-overlooked  items,  and  the  locks 
they  fit,  can  be  found  in  abundance  at  the  Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum,  in  an  engaging  exhibit  of  security  devices  from 
antiquity  to  the  present 

There  are  time  locks,  strongboxes  and  ornate  papal 
keys,  magnetic  card  keys  and  Kryptonite  padlocks.  Some 
keys  —  like  watch  keys  —  won’t  open  anything  Others  un¬ 
lock  memories,  in  a  diary  or  jewel  chest. 

A  good  lock  is  a  puzzle,  with  a  solution  that’s  conven¬ 
ient  yet  daunting.  A  combination  of  numbers,  a  password 
or  fingerprint  scan  are  the  advances  human  ingenuity 
wins  over  its  own  deviousness  —  or  that  is  the  hope. 
Understandably  missing  from  the  exhibit  are  Permissive 
Action  Links,  the  devilishly  complex  codes  embedded  in 
nuclear  weapons.  Only  the  high  command  possess  the 
rights  of  passage.  They  hold  the  keys  to  kingdom 
come 

However  sophisticated,  locks  and  keys  are  quick 
fixes  for  moral  decline,  and  as  the  burglar's  tools  on  dis¬ 
play  suggest,  every  lock  inspires  its  own  defeat,  its  own 
insecurities. 


To  the  Editor: 

Tanker  reflagging  and  United  States 
Navy  convoys  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may 
be  necessary  in  the  short  term,  but 
there  is  a  better  way.  pipelining. 

When  .Nazi  U-boats  attacked  United 
States  tankers  on  our  East  Coast  in 
1942,  Washington  responded  smartly 
by  building  the  "Big  Inch"  oil  pipeline 
in  record  time. 

When  the  gulf  tanker  war  heated  up 
in  1983,  Saudi  Arabia  built  Petroline  to 
deliver  crude  oil  at  Yanbu  on  the  Red 
Sea.  Iraq  has  hooked  up  '&  spur  to 
Petroline  and  has  doubled  its  pipeline 
Lo  the  Mediterranean  at  DortyoC  Tur¬ 
key.  Even  Iran  has  had  construction 
volunteers  working  on  an  export  line 
to  Assaluyeh  and  another  to  export 
gas  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  Kuwait 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  lag. 

According  to  Lloyd’s  Information 
and  Imertanko,  8  million  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  have  been  lost  in  the  gulf,  and  34 
million  tons  have  been  damaged,  one- 
third  as  much  as  the  merchant  ship¬ 
ping  sunk  or  damaged  in  World  War 
II.  Safe  navigation  in  relatively  shal¬ 
low  waters  on  a  very  long  and  hostile 
coastline  will  always  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  protecting  the  pumping  sta¬ 
tions  of  a  pipeline. 

The  Strait  of  Hormuz,  which  car¬ 
ried  65  percent  of  oil  in  world  trade  in 
1973  and  still  carries  some  25  percent 
today,  must  not  remain  the  choke 
point  of  Western  civilization. 

Kuwait,  Saudi  Arabia  and  the 
.  United  Arab  Emirates  must  be  urged 
to  build  a  pipeline  to  deliver  oil  on 
Oman’s  Indian  Ocean  coast.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  multinational  guarantee  can 
assure  construction  of  a  trans-Jorda- 

The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  far  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
the  large  volume  of  mail  received,  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


nian  pipeline  to  Aqaba.  The  cost  of 
pipelining  is  unlikely  to  exceed  a 
penny  or  two  a  gallon  of  motor  fueL 
Oceangoing  oil  tankers  were  intro¬ 
duced  100  years  ago  by  the  Swedish 
munitions  maker  Alfred  Nobel,  ship¬ 
ping  products  from  Georgian  Batum 
on  the  Black  Sea  to  Sl  Petersburg 
(now  Leningrad).  Tankers  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  serve  humanity  on  the  high 
seas,  but  the  West  should  not  bet  its 
long-term  future  on  the  Strait  of  Hor¬ 
muz  run.  Jacques  R.  Maroni 

Dearborn,  Mich.,  July  27. 1987 
The  writer  is  environmental  research 
and  energy  planning  director  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 


Cowboy  Confidential 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  front-page  story  about  the 
Dallas  Cowboys  National  Football 
League,  team  testing  its  players  for 
AIDS  (July  30)  states  that  Tex 
Schramm,  president  of  the  Cowboys, 
said  that  "none  of  the  Cowboys' 
players  had  tested  positive  and  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  tests  were  volun¬ 
tary  and  confidential.”  So  much  for 
confidentiality !  '  Lou  is  A.  NOLL 

East  Hampton,  L.I.,  July 30, 1987 


back  on  "art  error  in  judgment.”  This  • 
phrase  is  most  effective  when  accom¬ 
panied  by  expressions  of  deep  re¬ 
morse.  Evelyn  Raskin  Dawson 
.  .  New  York,  Aug.  2. 1987 

Losers  arid  Winners 

Tothe  Editor: 

James  Reston,  in  his  swan  song  as 
a  regular  columnist  (Aug.  2),  says 
that  if  our  Government  were  any  bet-  ■ 
ter  we  wouldn’t  deserve  iL  and  if  ii  . 
were  any  worse  we  couldn't  hear  ii.  I  . 
would  like  to  believe  the  second,  hui  I 
have  a  problem  with  the  first. 

Do  those,  of.  us  who  voted  against  - 
Ronald  Reagan  and  had  no  chance  to 
vote  on  Robert  McFaflane,  John  Poin¬ 
dexter,  Oliver  North,  Richard  Secord, 
Albert  Hakim,  et  aL,  deserve  to  have 
those  people  act  as  they  did  in  our  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  name  just  because  we  lost 
the  vote?  HI  accept  that  the  side  with.  . 
the  lower  vote  loses,  but  I  can’t  accept 
that  the  losing  side  deserves  anything 
it  gets  as  a  consequence. 

.  For  that  matter,  do  the  winners  of 
the  last  Presidential  election  deserve 
what  they  got?  Walter  J.  Ligon 
Freeport,- L.  I.,  Aug.  2. 1987 
• 

National  Security  Role 

To  the  Editor: 

As  a  part' of  the  National  Security 
Council  machinery  in  the  Nixon  and 
Ford  Administrations,  and  as  one  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  again  in  the  Carter  State 
Department,  I  would  observe  that 
Prof.  David  Kaiser  (Op-Ed,  July  20) 
makes  a  common  mistake  of  drawing 
an  incorrect  conclusion  from  a  cor¬ 
rect  observation.  Academics  and 
military  men  do  have  a  poor  track 
record  as  national  security  advisers, 
but  the  position  and  its  relationship  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  have  never 
worked  well,  except  when  combined 
in  one  person.  Even  then,  people  said, 

“I  wonder  who’s  Kissinger  now?" 

Professor  Kaiser  called  for  less  ex¬ 
pertise,  when  more  is  needed,  and 
recommended  that  the  national  se¬ 
curity  adviser  be  a  “seasoned”  politi¬ 
cian,  conscious  of  possible  domestic 
political  implications  of  any  foreign 
policy.  But  that  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  White  House  chief  of  staff. 

The  whole  N.S.C.  should  be  down¬ 
graded.  Its  primary  role  should  be  to 
point  out  policy  options,  and  include  all 
possible  domestic  political  fallouL  The 
N.S.C.  should  be  in  neither  operations 
nor  intelligence.  Nor  should  it  be  a  = 
think  tank,  as  Jimmy  Carter  seemed 
to  think.  The  staff  should  be  sharply 
reduced  and  made  permanent  and 
nonpolitical,  to  give  more  expertise 
and  more  institutional  memory.  H 
would  thus  function  like  the  secre¬ 
tariat  of  a  European  government. 

Finally,  the  national  security  advis¬ 
er,  who  should  be  “seasoned”  first  in 
foreign  policy,  should,  nevertheless. 
,r,ipot  be  the  President's  vicar  in  for^igg, 
^nolicy,  or  ever  used  as  his  spokesman. 
He  should  be  more  a  referee  than  a 
player.  He  should  nol  give  instructions 
to  our  missions  abroad,  and  if  he  is 
sent  abroad  on  a  mission,  it  should  be 
because  of  his  persona  rather  than  his 
office.  A.  Dane  Bowen  J  r. 

Lock  Haven,  Pa..  July  22, 1987 
The  writer,  professor  of  history  and 
economics  at  Lock  Haven  University, 
was  national  security  adviser  to 
Treasury  Secretaries  John  B.  Can- 
nally  Jr.  and  George  P.  Shultz. 

• 

Marines  in  Nicaragua 

Tothe  Editor: 

.  James  Reston  in  “The  Brighter 
Side"  (column.  July  26).  commends 
Secretary  of  Slate  George  P.  Shultz  for 
his  testimony  in  the  Iran-contra  hear¬ 
ings,  saying  that  Mr.  Shultz  “lanced 
the  poison”  and  "somehow  managed 
to  restore  a  sense  of  truth  and  purpose 
.  to  the  proceedings."  I  agree.  - 

Mr.  Reston,  in  supporting  Mr. 
Shultz,  then  quotes  Walter  Lippmann’s 
observation  of  many  years  ago  that 
die  administrators  of  government  bu¬ 
reaus  are  "the  custodians  of  a  nation's 
ideals,  of  the  beliefs  it  cherishes,  of  its 
permanent  hopes,  of  the  faith  which 
makes  a  nation  out  of  a  mere  aggrega¬ 
tion  of  individuals”  —  a  splendid 
quotation  in  the  Lippmann  tradition. 
But  Mr.  Reston  might  have  reminded 
Mr.  Shultz  of  another  Lippmann  obser¬ 
vation,  about  Nicaragua  and  its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  United  States. 

In  "Walter  Lippmann  and  the 
American  Century,”  Ronald  Steel 
writes  (hat  in  1921  when  Warren  G. 
Harding  becariie  President,  United 
States  troops  were  suppressing  a  lib¬ 
eral  uprising  in  Nicaragua.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Harding’s  Secretary 
of  State,  managed  to  pull  the  marines 
out  of  Nicaragua.  Calvin  Coolidge,  on 
succeeding  Harding,  sent  the  marines 
back.  This  prompted  Lippmann  in  a 
biting  editorial  to  state  that  Nicara¬ 
gua  was  “not  an  independent  repub¬ 
lic,  that  its  government  is  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  State  Department,  that 
management  of  its  finances  and  the 
direction  of  its  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  are  determined  not  in  Nicara¬ 
gua  but  in  Wall  Street.” 

“Nicaragua,"  he  continued,  "has 
been  an  ’American  protectorate’ 
since  1910,  and  as  much  a  part  of  an 
‘American  empire*  as  ever  Egypt 
was  of  the  British  Empire." 

Plus  ?a  change,  plus  e’est  la  metne 
chose.  I.  Philip  Sipser 

New  York,  July  28, 1987 
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T.  Boston 

ne  Iran-contra  hearings  left  the 
image  of  a  President  airily  de¬ 
tached  from  all  that  had  gone 
on.  Committee  members  spoke  of  a 
“junta"  inside  the  Government,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Casey  and  John  Poindexter  and 
Oliver  North  carrying  out  a  "coup."  it 
was  as  if  their  activities  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Ronald  Reagan. 

Bui  Mr.  Reagan  was  very  much  in 
charge.  He  made  the  basic  decisions 
to  contravene  policies  established  by 
law  and  by  his  own  commitments.  He 
signed  the  orders  for  secret  opera¬ 
tions.  If  there  was  a  junta.'he  was  its 
enthusiastic  leader. 

The  most  shocking  aspect  of  the 
whole  story  remains  the  decision  to 
sell  arms  to  Iran  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  American  hostages  out  of  Leba¬ 
non.  President  Reagan  had  called  on 
the  world  not  to  arm  terrorist  nations, 
in  particular  Iran,  and  not  to  make 
deals  for  hostages.  His  warmest  sup¬ 
porters  condemn  the  arms  sale. 

H  was  not  John  Poindexter  or  Peter 
Pan  who  made  the  decision  to  sell  the 
arms.  It  was  the  President  He  made 
it  against  the  passionate  objections  of 
his  two  senior  Cabinet  officers,  the 
Secretaries  of  StaLe  and  Defense.  He 
put  it  in  writing. 

There  were  curious  mental  efforts 
to  evade  the  import  of  those  arms 
sales.  The  President  said  the  arms 
were  going  to  “moderates”  in  Iran, 
but  of  course  they  went  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  President  told  his  aides  ar 
one  point  that  we  should  sell  arms  to 
Iran  because  it  was  losing  the  war 
with  Iraq  —  but  it  was-in  fact  winning. 

Then  there  was  the  larger  excuse 
that  the  United  States  should  try  to 
reestablish  relations  with  a  country 
as  significant  as  Iran.  That  would 
have  been  sound  policy.  But  by  taking 
up  the  Israeli  idea  of  selling  amrs-Mr. 
Reagan  hopelessly  corrupted  it. 

President  Reagan  was  the  man  re¬ 
sponsible,  too,  for  the  other  secret 
policy  at  issue:  sending  arms  to  the 
Nicaraguan  contras  while  legislation 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
him  forbade  military  aid. 

Again,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
in  charge.  After  some  attempts  at 
evasion  he  said  supplying  the  contras 


If  there 
was  a 
‘junta,’ 
he  was 
its  leader. 


was  "my  idea  to  begin  with."  He  has 
continued  to  deny  that  he  knew 
money  for  arms  was  being  begged 
from  the  Saudis  and  other  foreign 
powers,  and  from  rich  Americans. 
The  denials  are  hollow,  but  in  any 
event  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  subordinates  carrying  out 
what  they  correctly  understood  was 
his  policy. 

The  theory  that  Mr.  Reagan  was 
victimized  by  a  Casey-Poindexter- 
North  junta  fails  on  another  ground. 
He  appointed  those  men,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  think  he  knew  what 
they  were  and  got  what  he  wanted. 

Mr.  Casey  was  a  conspirator  from 
way  back,  a  man  of  extreme  right- 
wing  views  and  little  regard  for  legal 
constraints.  He  used  his  position  as 
Director  of  Central  intelligence  to 
push  for  aid  to  terrorist  groups  oppos¬ 
ing  leftist  governments  around  the 
world.  He  cooked  intelligence  to  fit  his 
policy  objectives.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  the  man  who  appointed  him  and 
relied  on  him  so  heavily  liked  what  he 
did? 

John  Poindexter  and  Oliver  North 
were  professional  liars,  and  proud  of 
it.  Washington  has  seen  nothing  to 
equal  Admiral  Poindexter’s  runcible 
memory,  or  Colonel  North’s  grandi¬ 
ose  glibness  when  caught  out  in  false¬ 
hood,  Can  anyone  think  that  their 
President  was  mortified  at  the  per¬ 
formance?  Can  anyone  doubt  that 
they  were  carrying  out  his  wishes 
when  they  pract  iced  to  deceive? 

The  purpose  of  all  the  deception 
was  to  concentrate  power  in  the 
White  House.  If  no  one  else  knows 
what  you  are  doing,  no  one  can  ob¬ 
ject;  no  can  interfere.  Secrecy  pre¬ 
vents  accountability. 

There  again  the  Casey-Poindexter- 
North  team  was  faithfully  reflecting 
Mr.  Reagan’s  view.  This  President, 
more  than  any  in  memory,  regards 
Congress  as  an  illegitimate  body  in 
matters  of  foreign  policy.  He  has 
worked  diligently  to  exclude  Con¬ 
gress,  surprise  it,  deny  it  a  role. 

To  outline  what  the  hearings 
showed  is  ro  see  the  real  object  of  the 
conspiratorial  activity.  It  was  to 
evade  the  rules  of  the  Constitution. 

James  Madison  and  his  colleagues, 
200  years  ago,  relied  on  two  main  de* 
vices  to  protect  the  freedom  of  Amer¬ 
icans.  One  was  the  separation  of 
powers  among  the  branches  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  so  no  one  could  abuse 
power.  The  other  was  respect  for  law. 

The  Iran-comra  affair  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  frustrate  both  those  safe¬ 
guards.  It  was  an  attempt  to  give  this 
country  an  executive  beyond  account¬ 
ability  to  Congress  in  foreign  policy, 
and  beyond  the  law.  Many  members 
of  the  investigating  committees  saw 
that  plainly  enough.  Bui  they  did  not 
see,  or  did  not  name,  tho  man  respon¬ 
sible.  :  * 


By  James  David  Barber 

DURHAM.  N.C.  —  Is  Irangate 
Watergate  revisited?  As  in  Water¬ 
gate,  one  little  accidental  revelation 
popped  open  a  fantastic  political  can 
of  worms, 'a  pile  of  twisted  deceptions, 
a  tangle  of  operations  running  outside 
the  constitutional  fence.  As  in  Water¬ 
gate.  what  looked  at  first  like  a  low- 
level  imbroglio  soon  crawled  up  to  the 
White  House  and  eventually  into  the 
lap  of  the  President  himself.  But 
there  Lhe  similarity  ends. 

President  Reagan  is  as  guilty  for 
his  failure  to  "take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed"  as  Richard  M. 
Nixon  was,  but  their  sins  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  If  there  is  a  civics  lesson  here, 
it  is  that  watching  out  for  another 
Richard  Nixon  will  not  protect  us 
from  another  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Nixon's  problem  was  conspir¬ 
acy:  the  President's  own  tightly  cal¬ 
culated  secret  operation,  to  nail  down 
his  enemies  and  thus  confirm  his 
power.  What  he  knew  and  when  he 
knew  it  were  relevant  questions;  it 
turned  out  he  was  deeply  involved  in 
the  details.  The  cover-up  story'  was 
similarly  significant;  information . 
had  to  be  wrenched  out  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration  bit  by  bit,  against  hard 
resistance.  And  at  the  core  of  the 
story  was  Mr.  Nixon,  yet  another 
President  driven  into  tragedy  by  his 
insatiable  need  to  prove  his  manhood. 

Viewing  the  .Iran-contra  affair 
through  the  Watergate  lens 'doesn't 
work.  This  scandal  illustrates  a  dif¬ 
ferent  but  equally  dangerous  type  of 


such  a  meeting  sending  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  laying  this  wacky  adven¬ 
ture  to  rest  —  only  to  discover,  later 
on  and  indirectly,  that  the  President 
seemed  to  be  "leaning"  in  the  other 
direction.  The  President's  viewpoint 
“was  not  really  jelling.”  Mr.  Shultz 
reported  about  one  meeting.  Mr. 
Weinberger,  at  another  time,  had  to 
rely  on  his  "impression"  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  decision. 

Indeed,  the  witnesses  set  forth  not 
one  example  of  Mr.  Reagan  coming 
forth  with  a  definite  decision.  Instead, 
they  appeared  to  confirm  Mr. 
Shultz's  view  that  “nothing  ever  gets 
settled  in  this  town"  —  not  even  in  the 
Oval  Office. 


To  the  public  and  to  the  world,  the 
President  came  on  loud  and  clear , 
sounding  and  looking  decisive,  as 
when  he  brought  forth  “Operation 
Staunch"  as  our  national  policy  of  no 
deals  with  terrorists.  But  in  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  White  House,  if  the  top- 
level  testimony  is  lo  be  believed,  it 
was  hard  for  his  major  advisers  Lo 
discern  his  thinking  —  for  months  at 
a  lime. 

Mr.  Reagan's  curiosity  was  equally 
retarded.  When  his  chief  military, 
foreign  policy  and  intelligence  advis¬ 
ers  pushed  their  battle  into  his  pres¬ 
ence,  he  sat  still  and  listened.  Contro¬ 
versy  at  the  top  of  his  Administration 
did  not  stimulate  him  to  seek  out  the 


Reagan 
floated  into 
the  disaster  . 


Presidential  fiasco  we  have  to  learn 
to  guard  against.  Mr.  Nixon  compul¬ 
sively  manufactured  his  disaster; 
Mr.  Reagan  floated  into  his. 

In  November  1986,  the  news  broke 
in  Lebanon  that  America  was  trading 
arms  for  hostages,  despite  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan's  hand-on-the-heart  statements 
that  no  decent  nation  should  do  any 
such  thing.  " 

Donald  T.  Regan,  the  White  House 
chief  of  staff,  put  out  a  cryptic  in- 
house  memo:  “Blame  must  be  put  at 
N.S.C/S  door  —  rogue  operation, 
going  on  without  President's  knowl¬ 
edge  or  sanction.  When  suspicions 
arose,  he  took  charge,  ordered  rnves- 
tigation,  had  meeting  of  top  advisers 
to  get  at  facts  and  find  out  who  knew 
what  Tty  to  make  the  best  of  a  sensa¬ 
tional  story  ...  anticipate  charges  of 
'out  of  control,’  ‘President  doesn’t 
knojy  what's  going: on,'  ‘Who’s  in  _ 
charger'""  "  -  -  -  .* '  ■-'r  ■' 

Through  the ‘Congressional  hear¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Reagan's  top  officials  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Regan’s  instructions,  con-  , 
tinually  touting  the  President  as  Mr. 
Decisive.  “One  of  his  most  outstand¬ 
ing  attributes  is  decisiveness,"  we 
were  told.  But  if  one  follows  their 
narratives  rather  than  their  adjec¬ 
tives,  a  different  Ronald  Reagan  ap¬ 
pears. 

Repeatedly,  both  George  P.  Shultz, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  the  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense,  had  argued  to  the  President  _ 
that  selling  arras  to  Iran  was  a  bad 
idea,  sometimes  in  meetings  where  ' 
the  national  security  adviser  and  Di¬ 
rector  of  Central  Intelligence  took  the  _ 
opposite  rack.  Who  won?  By  the  ac¬ 
count  of  both  secretaries,  that  was 
hard  to  answer. 

On  occasion,  each  came  away  from 
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facts.  At  one  point,  Secretary  Wcin- 
bergerasked  the  President,  “Are  you 
really  interested  in  my  opinion?" 

Several  limes,  the  President  con¬ 
firmed  that  he  had  "no  knowledge”  of 
the  sale  of  the  arms  for  hostages  or, 
later,  of  the  diversion  of  funds  to  the 
contras,  as  if  his  ignorance  should 
serve  as  an  excuse.  As  Representa¬ 
tive  Lee  Hamilton  pointed  out,  "The 
President  did  not  know  what  his  own 
staff  was  doing"  —  and  it  was  making 
major  strategic  moves. 

As  chief  of  staff  Regan  said,  re¬ 
garding  Mr.  Reagan's  secret  authori¬ 
zations,  “A  Presidential  finding  is  not 
lightly  made."  But  Mr.  Reagan  could 
not  recall  making  the  first  one,  and 
did  not  think  to  mention  to  his  top  offi¬ 
cers,  three  times  in  a  row,  that  he  had 
signed  such  a  finding  either  the  day 
before  or  that  same  day.  Despite  his 
emotional  concern  for  the  “freedom 
fighters."  he  did  not  try  to  find  out 
where  they  were  getting  their  money. 
Moreover,  he  apparently  got  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  military  power  between  Iran 
and  Iraq  backward. 

By  his  own  testimony,  Lieut.  Col. 
Oliver  L.  North,  running  a  big  slice  of 
foreign  and  military  policy  under  the 
N.S.C.  umbrella,  was  in  meetings  with 
the  President  and  just  a  few  others 
some  22  times  —  but  Mr.  Reagan  did 
not  get  to  know  what  he  knew  at  all. 
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Not  even  when  he  approved  the  dis¬ 
missals  of  Colonel  North  and  Rear 
Adm.  John  M.  Poindexter  did  Mr. 
Reagan  summon  them  to  give  him 
the  facts. 

And  Mr.  Reagan's  close-up  disci¬ 
ples  followed  his  example:  Mr.  Shultz 
did  not  want  to  learn  details  from  Ad¬ 
miral  Poindexter,  Mr.  Weinberger 
was  not  informed  that  Saudi  Arabia 
was  supplying  some  $25  million  to  the 
contras  and  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Shultz 
knew  about  the  findings  or  the  diver¬ 
sion  .of  funds  from  the  arms  sales. 
The  Attorney  General  was  not  in  on 
the  crucial  legal  questions.  In  short, 
the  President  served  as  a  model  for 
his  top  troopers,  when  it  came  to  curi¬ 
osity:  Conflict  at  the  top  triggered 
withdrawal,  not  inquiry. 

Except,  of  course,  when  the  story 
leaked.  Then  the ‘White  House  leapt 
into  action  to  manage  the  President's 
public  relations  —  from  the  beginning 
its  primary  concern.  Confused  as  his 
briefing  was,  Mr.  Reagan  once  again 
came  on  to  the  public  as  the  strong 
leader. 

In  fact,  the  President  was  presiding 
over  a  daisy  chain  of  command,  in 
whicET  the  official  at  each  level 
avoided  responsible  supervision  of 
the  next  one  down.  It  was  a  circus 
overseen  by  a  disbanded  Cabinet 
whose  members,  supposedly  respon¬ 
sible  for  making  the  right  results  hap¬ 
pen,  were  satisfied  if  they  had  made 
their  verbal  points  in  meetings.  As  al¬ 
ways,  Mr.  Reagan  got  his  strongest 
signals  from  those  most  often  in  the 
same  room  with  him,  who  led  him 
steadily  into  shredding  political  logic. 

From  the  first,  as  the  former 
budget  director  David  A.  Stockman 
noticed  years  ago  and  others  even 
earlier,  the  danger  of  the  Reagan 
Presidency  has  been  drift  and  acci¬ 
dent,  even  chaos,  rather  than  Nixo¬ 
nian  rigidity.  Mr.  Reagan’s  easy¬ 
going,  affectionate  personal  style, 
and  his  readily  directable  theatrical 
style,  set  him  up  for  dependence  on 
the  luck  of  the  draw.  Now.  with  his 
military  forces  sprawled  about  the 
world’s  most  dangerous  terrains  and 
waterways,  he  has  die  rest  of  us  set 
up  for  the  risk  of  disaster.  U 


Reagan’s  Worthy  Nicaragua  Peace  Plan 


By  Dale  Bumpers 


WASHINGTON  —  The  tentative 
agreement  last  week  by  presidents  of 
five  Central  American  countries  for  a 
cease-fire  in  Nicaragua  adds  momen¬ 
tum  to  President  Reagan's  efforts  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  armed 
conflict  in  the  region. 

President  Reagan,  who  proposed  his 
peace  initiative  last  week,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  leaders  should  now  join 
together  to  help  bring  about  a  lasting 
end  to  the  fighting.  Mr.  Reagan  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  endorse  their  effort,  and  his 
willingness  to  join  them  win  serve  as  a 
test  of  his  commitment  to  a  diplomatic 
solution  to  the  turmoil 

Those  of  us  who  have  steadfastly 
maintained  that  a  military  solution  is 
not  possible  in  Nicaragua  now  find 
ourselves  confronted  with  a  Presi¬ 
dent  that  says  he,  too,  wants  a  negoti¬ 
ated  solution. 

Some  of  us  support  Mr.  Reagan  s  ef¬ 
fort  but  are  skeptical  of  what  seems  to 
be  a  180-degree  reversal  of  Adminis¬ 
tration  policies.  Mr.  Reagan  says  he 
has  always  favored  negotiations,  but 
his  incessant  rhetorical  drumbeat  of 
the  Iasi  six  years  indicates  otherwise. 

Even  so,  I  can  think  of  three  practi¬ 
cal  reasons  that  might  give  a  clue  as 
lo  why  President  Reagan  is  suddenly 
proposing  another  peace  plan. 

First.  Frank  C  Carlucci  and  How¬ 
ard  H.  Baker  Jr„  his  national  security 
adviser  and  chief  of  staff,  respective¬ 
ly,  are  pragmatists  who  see  Nicara¬ 
gua  as  a  quagmire  that  the 
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President  should  get  out  of. 

Second,  recent  events  in  .Central 
America  have  given  the  President 
pause.  Surely  President  Reagan  could 
not  risk  being  left  out  of  the  talks  by 
five  Central  American  countries  if,  as 
appears  to  have  happened,  momen¬ 
tum  started  to  build  for  the  plan  put 
forward  by  the  Costa  Rican  President, 
Oscar  Arias  S&nchez.  The  United 
States’  peace  initiative  incorporates 
the  major  points  of  the  Arias  plan,  but 
it  also  has  important  differences. 

Third,  the  contras,  even  with  $100 
million  in  aid  last  year,  have  still  not 
taken  any  ground  and  held  it,  nor 
have  they  gained  popular  support 
among  the  Nicaraguan  people.  On  the 
contrary,  contra  atrocities  have  prob¬ 
ably  eroded  any  support  they  had. 
Under  the  circumstances,  die  Admin¬ 
istration  couldn't  possibly  be  optimis¬ 
tic  about  a  military  solution. 

Skeptics  argue  that  President  Rea¬ 
gan  has  not  yet  given  up  on  a  military 
solution  but  simply  faces  a  bruising 
and  possibly  losing  battle  for  more 
aid  for  the  contras.  The  President  has 
little  to  lose  by  agreeing  to  negotiate 
and  believes  that  a  settlement,  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  both  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua,  is  remote.  Thus,  the  skep¬ 
tics  say,  when  negotiations  break 
down  the  President  will  accuse  the 
Sandinistas  of  bad  faith,  and  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  hard  pressed  to  deny  a 
big  increase  in  contra  aid. 

By  showing  his  willingness  to  meet 
the  Central  American  leaders  half¬ 
way,  Mr.  Reagan  could  demonstrate 
that  he  is  truly  committed  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  solution  in  Nicaragua,  thereby 
satisfying  skeptics  who  believe  that 
his  plan  is  just  a  ruse  to- win  more 
military  aid  for  the  contras. 


The  Sandinistas,  too,  have  plenty  of 
reasons  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
war.  First,  Nicaragua’s  economy  is 
unbelievably  bad.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Mexico  have  refused  to  give  it 
free  oiL  Managua  has  virtually  no 
earnings  with  which  to  buy.' goods, 
especially  oil,  and  it  can’t  run  a  mili¬ 
tary  apparatus  without  oiL 

Second,  the  Russians  have  shown  a 
considerable  reluctance  to  continue 
the  kind  of  aid  they’ve  been  provid¬ 
ing,  and  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  having 
bigger  problems  to  solve,  would 
surely  like  to  rid  himself  of  this  one. 
Add  to  this  Lhe  economic  package 
being  offered  in  the  peace  plan,  and  it 
has  to  appeal  to  President  Daniel 
Ortega  Saavedra. 

Third,  Nicaragua  has  a  $10  billion 
debt  that,  under  current  economic 
conditions,  is  impossible  for  the  San- 
dinistas  to  service. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  proposal  is  not  yet  re¬ 
fined  and  wouldn’t  be  acceptable  in  its 
present  form,  but  the  White  House  ac¬ 
knowledges  rhis.  There  must  be  give- 
and-take  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

Moreover,  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  says  it  wants  other  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  democracies,  not  only  the  Conta- 
dora  countries  —  Colombia,  Mexico, 
Venezuela  and  Panama  —  to  play  a 
major  role  in  negoiiating.a  package.  It 
is  a  regional  problem,  and  these  na¬ 
tions  understand  it-  They  face  the  big¬ 
gest  threat  from  the  Cuban-  and 
Soviet-supported  neighbor  and  know 
more  about  the  relative  military 
strengths  of  the  countries  involved. 

The  Administration  agrees  that 
there  must  be  a  monitoring  process  in 
which  members  of  Congress  have 
confidence.  Secretary  of  State  George 
p.  Shultz  has  suggested  that  the  Or¬ 


ganization  of  American  States  might 
fill  Lhis  role.  1  would  not  object  to  that, 
but  1  believe  a  bipartisan  monitoring 
group  from  Congress  (perhaps  no 
more  than  eight  members)  also 
would  be  appropriate.  Such  a  com¬ 
mittee  could  help  alleviate  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  those  who  still  feel  the  White 
House  is  not  to  be  trusted. 

Skeptics  also  point  out  that  the  SepL 
30  deadline  for  completion  of  negotia¬ 
tions  coincides  with  the  expiration  of 
United  States  aid  to  the  contras.  Ex¬ 
tending  the  deadline  by  at  least  30  to 
60  days  would  be  more  realistic,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment  couldn’t  possibly  be  completed 
by  Sept.  30.  Mr.  Reagan  should  modify 
his  plan  to  allow  more  time,  as  envi¬ 
sioned  under  the  Arias  plan. 

I've  always  believed  that  good-faith 
negotiations  work  to  our  advantage. 
The  Sandinistas'  popularity  has 
slowly  waned,  and  the  promises  of  the 
revolution  are  unfulfilled,  but  this  has 
still  not  translated  into  support  for 
the  contras.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Sandinistas  have  been  able  to  portray 
the  contras  as  a  reincarnation  of 
Nicaragua's  previous  Government, 
and  memories  of  that  regime’s 
brutality  are  still  vivid. 

In  the  absence  of  our  support  for 
the  contras,  and  without  a  scapegoat 
to  blame  for  the  sad  condition  of  the 
economy  and  the  unspeakable  pov¬ 
erty  of  the  people,  the  Sandinistas  will 
have  no  one  to  blame  for  their  fail¬ 
ures.  In  short,  the  Sandinistas’  tenure 
is  likely  to  be  shorter  without  our 
military  involvement  than  with  it 

By  taking  the  best  aspects  of  his 
plan  and  the  Guatemala  proposal, 
President  Reagan  could  offer  a  peace 
initiative  that  is  well  worth  the  risks.!  1 


ESSAY 

William  Safire 


Fighting 

To 

Win 

In  the  long  Arab- Persian  war  in  the 
gulf  begun  by  Arab  Iraq's  aggres¬ 
sion,  the  Persians  have  been  fight¬ 
ing  to  win  while  the  Arabs  have  been 
fighting  to  settle.  If  those  strategies 
continue,  the  Persians  in  Teheran  will 
triumph  and  the  United  States  will 
have  involved  itself  on  the  losing  side. 

For  the  Persians  to  win  —  that  is,  to 
depose  Iraq’s  dictator  and  to  achieve 
fundamentalist  religious  dominance 
throughout  the  Arab  world  —  Iran 
must  be  certain  to  maintain  the  oil  in¬ 
come  that  equips  its  armies  and  feeds 
its  people. 

That  means,  first,  that  Iran  must 
transport  its  oil  by  tankers  through 
the  gulf  with  some  guarantee  that 
those  cargoes  will  not  be  destroyed 
by  Arab  planes.  Second,  the  victory 
strategy  demands  that  the  price  of 
that  Iranian  oil  be  maintained  at  a 
level  high  enough  to  support  Iran's 
military  machine.  Taken  together, 
high-priced  oil  transported  safely  will 
buy  Persians  the  guns  and  missiles 
needed  to  back  up  their  will  to  win. 

How  are  the  Arabs  and  their  Amer¬ 
ican  allies  combatting  this  strategy? 
Very  curiously. 

The  U.S.,  after  one  of  its  warships 
was  attacked  by  an  Arab  bomber,  has 
rushed  to  protect  Arab  shipping  in  the 
gulf.  We  fail  to  grasp  that  the  main 
threat  to  shipping  comes  from  Iraq, 
.which  must  reduce  the  outflow  of 
Persian  oil,  and  we  disregard  the  first 
rule  of  gulf  war:  "Free  navigation" 
benefits  the  Persians  far  more  than 
the  Arabs. 

But  in  reflagging  Arab  tankers  and 
using  our  warships  to  protect  them,  we 
are  also  telling  Iraq  to  stop  attacking 
Iranian  shipping.  The  high-minded  U.S. 
strategy  seems  to  be  to  bring  a  cease¬ 
fire  to  gulf  waters,  with  each  side's 
tankers  proceeding  unmolested. 

That  is  exactly  what  the  Persians 
wanL  That  is  why  an  Iranian  mission 
has  been  dispatched  to  Kuwait  to  of¬ 
fer  a  deal :  get  Arab  Iraq  to  stop  its  ef¬ 
fective  bombing  of  our  tankers,  say 
the  Persians,  and  we  will  stop  our 
ineffective  efforts  to  interdict  your 
shipping.  The  Iranians  would  thus  get 
what  they  need  —  unmolested  trans¬ 
port  of  their  oiL  The  U.S.  would  have 
intervened  on  the  side  of  the  Arabs 
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but,  in  the  name  of 'free  navigation, 
would  be  aiding  the  Persians. 

Therefore,  the  result  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  intervention  is  likely  to  help  the 
Persians  win,  which  is  not  our  stated 
goal.  We  have  been  suckered  by  the 
nervous  Kuwaitis  into  a  no-win  strat¬ 
egy  that  undermines  the  Iraqis  and 
protects  the  oil  delivery  of  their  com¬ 
mon  Iranian  enemy. 

What  about  rhe  second  pillar  of 
Persian  economic  power?  The  price 
of  oil  is  a  key  to  the  Ayatollah’s  vic¬ 
tory  plan.  If  the  price  of  oil  were  to  be 
halved,  it  would  be  as  severe  a  blow 
as  sinking  half  the  tankers  transport¬ 
ing  Iranian  oil. 

The  Saudis  know  this.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  to  starve  the  Persians  into 
submission,  the  Saudis  agreed  with 
their  Arab  brethren  to  raise  produc¬ 
tion  and  thereby  reduce  world  oil 
prices.  That  was  Sheik  Yamani's  fin¬ 
est  hour  in  the  price  manipulation 
business;  oil  prices  collapsed  to 
under  $10  a  barrel.  The  Saudis,  who 
could  "lift”  oil  at  a  cost  of  a  half-dol¬ 
lar  a  barrel,  lost  little  on  the  in¬ 
creased  production;  the  Iranians, 
who  produce  at  six  times  that  cost, 
lost  two-thirds  of  their  oil  revenue. 

Thai  was  when  the  Iranian  oil  minis¬ 
ter  paid  a  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia’s  King 
Fahd  in  Riyadh.  Reduce  production  to 
raise  prices  or  else,  was  the  message; 
Iran  was  prepared  to  stimulate  an  up¬ 
rising  of  Shiite  followers  of  the  Ayatol¬ 
lah  within  Fahd's  sparsely  populated 
Kingdom.  The  nervous  Saudis  caved 
in;  Sheik  Y amani  was  fire d,  produc¬ 
tion  was  cut  and  the  price  of  oii  has 
risen  to  over  $20  a  barrel. 

Here  we  are  today.  The  Persians,  ro 
drive  home  to  the  Saudis  the  reality  of 
their  threat,  have  just  infiltrated  thou¬ 
sands  of  demonstrators  armed  with 
bombs  into  the  most  holy  places  of 
Islam,  with  instructions  to  martyr 
themselves  in  stampedes.  The  Saudis 
suppressed  the  demonstrators  and 
more  significantly,  responded  by  de¬ 
manding  that  errant  Syria  declare  its 
solidarity  with  the  Arabs. 

But  —  and  here  is  Lhe  central  differ¬ 
ence  between  Persian  and  Arab  core 
attitudes  in  this  war  —  the  Saudis  have 
not  even  threatened  to  raise  production 
and  cut  the  price' of  oil.  They  are  still 
hoping  to  settle,  -not  using  their  eco¬ 
nomic  power  to  help  Iraq  fight  to  win. 
King  Fahd  has  taken  the  riots  on  his 
soil  as  a  Khomeini  threat,  requiring 
rhetorical  anger  and  behind-the-scenes 
amelioration,  and  not  as  a  provocation 
calling  for  real  retaliation. 

While  the  U.S.  is  in  effect  helping 
Iran  move  its  oil  safely,  the  Saudis 
are  helping  Iran  keep  Its  prices  high. 
As  a  result,  the  Persians  are  able  to 
buy  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year  of 
arms  from  China  to  equip  legions  of 
wouid-be  martyrs;  Until  Arabs  decide 
to  fight  to  win,  the  purposeful 
Persians  will  not  be  stopped.  I 
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The  Lessons  in  Israel’s 


Economic  Recovery 


How  to  tame 
inflation: 

Everybody  takes  a 
step  backward  — 
together. 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


Jerusalem 

is  it  a  miracle  befitting  the  Holy 
Land?  Some  crazy  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  economics?  Or  nothing  but 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors,  an  illu¬ 
sion  that  will  soon  be  exposed? 
Those  are  some  of  the  questions 
being  asked  here  about  Israel’s  re¬ 
markable  economic  recovery,  which 
since  July  1985  has  reduced  the  coun¬ 
try's  annual  inflation  rate  to  20  per¬ 
cent,  from  about  450  percent  —  with¬ 
out  the  usual  side  effect  of  unemploy¬ 
ment 

Foreign  currency  reserves  have 
more  than  doubled,  the  shekel  has 
been  relatively  stable  against  the  dol¬ 
lar  and  the  state  budget  —  $23.3  bil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  1988-87  —  has  been 
brought  almost  into  balance,  after 


It  took  a  while  ifor  politicians  to  dis¬ 
pense  the  medicine,  said  Mr.  Bruno, 
but  when  the  unpleasant  dosage 
came,  the  public  was  ready  to  swal¬ 
low  it  in  one  rather  quiet  gulp. 

Now,  in  several  recent  man-on-the- 
street  economic  reports  produced  by 
Israel  Television,  workers  echo  the 
same  refrain:  While  their  standard  of 
living,  salaries  and  savings  have  not 
grown  since  July,  1985,  they  feel  rich- 
-  er.  After  years  of  running  to  the  bank 
every  day  to  invest  in  dollar-linked 
savings  schemes,  or  rushing  to  buy 
anything  that  was  not  nailed  down  to 
keep  up  with  a  30  percent  monthly 
inflation  rate,  they  can  once  again 
relax  and  plan  their  lives. 

’’This  stability  is  not  just  some¬ 
thing  theoretical,"  said  Eli  Hurvltz, 
managing  director  of  Teva  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Industries,  one  of  Israel's 
largest  manufacturers.  “During 
inflation,  no  one  knew  where  he  stood. 
Now  people  realize  that  they  have 
money.” 

Lesson  No.  2:  To  bring  inflation  to  a 
dead  halt  overnight,  you  need  a  social 
contract  between  government  and 
labor  unions,  industrialists  and  the 
self-employed  —  in  which  each  party 
gives  up  something  and  receives 
something  in  return. 

In  the  past,  Israeli  governments  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  fight  inflation  by  attack¬ 
ing  either  manufacturers'  prices. 


The  major  Israeli  industrial  com¬ 
panies  are  united  in  a  single  bargain¬ 
ing  unit,  the  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion.  And  the  two  major  political  par- 
1  ties.  Labor  and  Likud,  have  been  rul¬ 
ing  cooperatively  in  a  coalition  —  so 
neither  was  eager  to  play  populist 
and  lead  workers  into  the  street  in  op¬ 
position. 

This  centralization,  said  senior  His- 
tadruth  official  Danny  Rosolio,  meant 
that  “four  men  —  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  the  bead  of 
the  Histadruth  and  the  head  of  the 
Manufacturers  Association  —  could 
sit  around  a  table  and  decide  on  a 
package  that  would  the  very  next  day 
have  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  econ-, 
omy."  He  added:  “To  achieve  the 
same  result  in  most  any  other  coun¬ 
try  would  have  required  nonderao- 
cratic  means.” 

Lesson  No.  4:  Even  in  a  centralized 
economy,  to  coordinate  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  reform,  you  need  a  Prime 
Minister  with  his  back  to  the  wail. 

When  Foreign  Minister  Shimon 
Peres  of  the  Labor  Party  took  over  as 
Prime  Minister  in  1984,  his  economic 
advisers  handed  him  a  plan  almost 
identical  to  the  one  he  ultimately  im¬ 
plemented.  But  he  was  not  ready  Then 
to  risk  the  political  fallout  from  such 
harsh  measures. 

Almost  a  year  later,  with  the  econ¬ 
omy  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  his 
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running  a  12  to  15  percent  deficit  for 
the  past  15  years. 

Even  though  Israel’s  Finance 
Minister  is  named  Moshe  Nissim  — 
in  English,  "Moshe  Miracles”  — 
there  is  nothing  miraculous  about  Is¬ 
rael’s  economic  recovery.  The  nation 
simply  responded  to  some  classic 
economic  medicine  —  dispensed  in  a 
unique  way  to  a  unique  economy. 

But  it  would  be  premature  to  de¬ 
clare  the  Israeli  economy  healthy. 
Far  from  it.  It  has  suffered  from  two 
ills,  inflation  and  stagnant  growth,  for 
14  years.  "If  Israel  had  been  born  in 
1973.  today  it  would  be  a  dwarf,"  said 
Dan  Gillerman,  a  major  importer 
and  president  of  the  Federation  of  Is¬ 
raeli  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

At  this  stage,  it  is  still  not  all  clear 
that  the  Israeli  government  will  un¬ 
dertake  the  additional  spending  cuts 
and  austerity  measures  needed  to 
keep  inflation  under  control  and  bring 
about  the  growth  that  would  wean  the 
nation  from  its  dependence  on  $3  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  American  aid. 

“The  greatest  danger  now  to  the 
program  is  its  early  success,"  said 
Mr.  Gillerman.  "The  people  in  charge 
of  our  economy  are  so  mesmerized 
by  what  they  have  created  that  their 
infatuation  may  prevent  them  from 
taking  the  steps  to  make  it  a  lasting 
success.  The  stability  we  are  enjoying 
should  not  be  an  end  in  itself.  It  has  to 
be  a  means  to  growth.” 

Growth  or  no  growth,  however,  Is¬ 
raeli  consumers  are  enjoying  the] 
new-found  thrill  of  knowing  that  the 
price  tag  on  an  item  today  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  same  tomorrow. 

For  other  countries  caught  in  the 
grip  of  the  Bolivian-style  inflation 
witnessed  here,  there  may  be  some 
lessons  in  the  Israeli  experience.  Dis¬ 
tilled  into  textbook  form,  they  might 
look  something  like  this: 

Lesson  No.  I:  The  average  worker 
seems  to  crave  economic  stability 
more  than  any  other  commodity,  in¬ 
cluding  higher  wages. 

To  put  it  in  policy  terms,  if  inflation 
gets  bad  enough  for  long  enough,  the 
public  will  accept  almost  any  equita¬ 
bly  applied  austerity  program,  how¬ 
ever  Praconian  the  measures  may 
seem. 

In  Israel,  the  psychic  costs  of  trying 
to  keep  up  with  inflation  had  become 
so  great  that  by  the  time  the  Labor- 
Likud  national  unity  government  took 
over  in  September  1984,  "there  was  a 
feeling  that  the  country  was  falling 
apart,"  said  Michael  Bruno,  governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Israel  an'd  the  leading 
theoretician  behind  the  recovery  pro¬ 
gram.  “There  was  capital  flight  and 
even  talk  about  the  need  for  a  ‘strong- 
man’  to  take  charge.  The  public  was 
screa  ming  to  be  hit." 


workers’  wages,  the  Government’s 
budget  or  the  official  exchange  rate 
—  but  never  all  of  them  at  once,  Mr. 
Bruno  said. 

Such  synchronization,  however,  is 
the  key  to  the  current  program’s  suc¬ 
cess.  On  one  day  —  July  1, 1985  —  the 
Histadruth  Labor  Federation  ac¬ 
cepted  a  25  percent  wage  cut,  the 
Manufacturers  Association  accepted 
a  freeze  in  prices,  the  Government 
agreed  to  cut  Us  budget  and  the  Bank 
of  Israel  said  it  would  freeze  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  at  1.5  shekels  to  the  dol¬ 
lar  to  stabilize  raw-material  import 
prices.  The  bank  also  raised  interest 
rates  to  a  level  that  "the  Mafia  would 
not  dare  charge,"  said  one  business¬ 
man  —  more  than  100  percent  a  year 
in  real  terms. 

"This  synchronization  explains 
why  there  was  no  large-scale  reces¬ 
sion  and  unemployment,”  said 
Ephraim  Kleiman,  an  economist  at 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem. 
“Everyone  just  took  one  step  back¬ 
ward  —  together." 

Lesson  No.  3:  When  trying,  demo¬ 
cratically,  to  put  together  such  an  all- 
encompassing  package,  it  helps  to 
have  a  centralized  economy  the  size 
of  Chicago’s,  with  one  major  trade 
union  and  a  national-unity  govern¬ 
ment. 

Unlike  a  country  such  as  Great 
'Britain,  the  Israeli  Government  has 
only  one  labor  union  to  deal  with.  That 
union,  the  Histadruth,  led  by  Yisrael ' 
Kessar,  represents  90  percent  of  Is¬ 
raeli  workers  and  owns  25  percent  of 
the  nation's  industry.  This  makes  it 
quite  sensitive  to  a  management  per¬ 
spective. 


political  future  on  the  line,  Mr.  Peres 
vigorously  irrfplemented  the  pro¬ 
gram,  demonprating  unusual  politi¬ 
cal  courage,  at  least  for  an  Israeli 
politician,  by  selling  it  to  the  public, 
the  unions  and  manufacturers. 

He  showed  remarkable  skill  at 
forging  compromises  where  none 
seemed  possible,  at  a  time  when  most 
of  his  fellow  ministers  were  too 
frightened  of  public  reaction  to  speak 
one  word  in  support  of  the  program. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Peres  kept  his 
ministers  locked  in  a  room  for  almost 
20  hours  until  a  consensus  was 
reached  on  the  package,  particularly 
with  regard  to  cutting  the  military 
budget. 

“Without  Peres,  the  reform  never 
would  have  happened,"  said  a  senior 
economic  adviser,  pointing  out  that 
Yitzhak  Shamir,  who  replaced  Mr. 
Peres  as  Prime  Minister  in  October 
1986,  only  reluctantly  voted  for  the 
plan  and  finance  minister  Nissim 
voted  against  it. 

Lesson  No.  5:  It  helps  to  be  iucky 
and  to  have  a  rich  Uncle  Sam. 

Because  of  low  crude  oil  and  com¬ 
modity  prices,  as  well  as  falling  inter¬ 
est  rates  worldwide,  Israel  saved 
roughly  $1.5  billion .  in  foreign-cur¬ 
rency  expenditures  during  each  of  the 
past  two  years.  What’s  more,  in  1985 
and  1986,  the  United  States  gave  Is¬ 
rael  an  extra  $750  million  a  year  —  on 
top  of  the  "normal"  $3  billion  yearly 
in  military  and  economic  aid. 

"The  extra  American  aid  was  cru¬ 
cial  in  convincing  politicians  to  take 
the  risks  inherent  in  the  economic  re¬ 
form  plan  without  the  fear  of  running 
out  of  foreign  currency,”  Mr.  Bruno 
said.  “I  was  recently  talking  to  some 


Argentinian  economists  who  re¬ 
marked  that  if  they  had  had  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  in  American  aid  they  might  have 
adopted  our  plan  as  well.” 

The  final  stroke  of  luck  involved  the 
shekel  The  currency  is  linked  to  the 
dollar  and  during  the  period  of  re¬ 
form  the  dollar  was  falling  against 
European  currencies. 

As  a  result,  Israel  was  able  virtu¬ 
ally  to  freeze  its  official  dollar-shekel 
exchange  rate  —  thus  providing  the 

*  public  with  the  appearance  of  a  stable 
currency  —  while  effectively  devalu¬ 
ing  the  shekel  against  the  currencies 
of  European  nations  with  which  Is¬ 
rael  does  two-thirds  of  its  trade.  That 
helped  Israel’s  exports  remain  com¬ 
petitive. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  lesson  of  the 
past  two  years,  however,  is  one  the  Is¬ 
raelis  are  still  learning:  That  all  that 
has  been  accomplished  so  far  is  just 
the  easy  part. 

“I  think  it  is  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
duce  your  inflation  from  20  percent  to 
15  percent  than  it  is  from  400  percent 
to  20  percent,"  Mr.  Nissim  said. 

But  that  is  what  the  Israeli  Govern¬ 
ment  must  do.  A  20  percent  annual 
rate  of  inflation  is  not  sustainable, 
Mr.  Nissim  said,  when  Israel’s  major 
trading  partners  have  rates  around  5 
percent  If  Israel’s  inflation  is  not 
brought  into  line,  sooner  or  later  the 
.  shekel  will  have  to  be  devalued  to 
stay  in  line  with  the  dollar.  Then,  raw 
material  costs  will  rise,  prices  will 
rise,  wages  will  rise,  "and  in  two 
years  we  will  be  right  back  to  450  per¬ 
cent,”  he  said. 

The  Government,  Mr.  Nissim  said, 
must  hold  the  line  on  wage  settle¬ 
ments  and  its  spending  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite-  period,  while  gradually  lifting 
price  freezes.  It  must  also  expand  the 
limited  tax  reforms  and  capital  mar¬ 
ket  liberalizations  that  Mr.  Nissim 
has  introduced  in  recent  months,  so 
that  investment  and  saving  become 
more  attractive. 

Jusl  the  simple  fact  that  Israelis 
are  not  wasting  so  many  man-hours 
running  back  and  forth  to  the  banks 
helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
gross  domestic  product  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  sector  increased  3.7  percent  in 
1986,  up  from  19  percent  the  previous 
year.  But  more  incentives  are  needed 
to  spur  real  growth. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Nissim, 

•  backed  by  Ukud  Prime  Minister 
Shamir,  has  proven  to  be  a  formida¬ 
ble  guardian  of  the  state  treasury.  He 
faced  down  an  emotional  strike  by 
nurses  without  giving  in  and  is  now 
trying  to  kill  development  of  the  Is¬ 
raeli-designed  Lavi  fighter  plane  —  a 
move  that  would  save  the  state 
budget  several  hundred  million  doi- . 
lars  a  year.  Mr.  Nissim  says  that  he 
now  tells  everyone  who  comes  to  him 
for  extra  funds  the  same  thing:  "I 
have  no  money.” 

The  Israeli  public  and  Mr.  Nissim 's 
fellow  ministers  seem  to  be  of  two 
.  minds  of  about  this  stinginess.  On  the 
-one  band  the-seft$e  of  urgency  for 
further  budget  cuts-.seems  to  be  van¬ 
ishing,  and  one  hears  renewed  de¬ 
mands  to  build  the  Lavi  at  any  cost, 
and  to  rescue  financially  ailing  collec¬ 
tive  farms  and  industries 
On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  poll  by 
the  Yediot  Ahronot  newspaper  found 
that  Mr.  Nissim  had  the  highest  ap¬ 
proval  rating  of  any  cabinet  member 
—  unheard  of  for  a  finance  minister. 

"People  want  to  heal  the  econ¬ 
omy,”  Mr.  Nissim  explained.  "The 
party  which  will  prove  to  the  nation 
that  it  has  no  intention  of  flattering 
them  will  win  the  next  election.” 

Indeed,  the  impact  on  the  political 
scene  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Israel’s  economic  turn¬ 
around. 

Israelis  have  become  so  attached  to 
the  stability  of  the  past  two  years  that 
they  want  the  Labor-Likud  govern¬ 
ment  to  continue  until  the  next  sched¬ 
uled  elections  in  November  1988. 
They  know  that  the  tough,  unpopular 
decisions  to  hold  down  the  budget  can 
come  about  only  when  both  major 
parties  work  together. 

But  Mr.  Peres,  who  instituted  the 
economic  reform,  wants  to  break  up 
the  Government  because  of  Mr. 
Shamir’s  refusal  to  attend  an  interna¬ 
tional  Middle  East  peace  conference. 
Mr.  Peres’s  cruel  dilemma  is  this:  If 
he  does  break  up  the  Government, 
voters  will  punish  him  at  the  polls.  If 
he  does  not,  the  public  may  forget  his 
central  role  in  bringing  down  infla¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Shamir,  who  only  grudgingly 
supported  the  bold  economic  meas¬ 
ures  and  whose  Likud  Party  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  economic 
chaos  of  the  past  decade,  only  has  to 
keep  the  stabilization  program  on 
track  to  ride  into  the  1988  elections  as 
the  engineer  of  a  reasonably  healthy 
economy — something  for  which  he  is 
sure  to  be  handsomely  rewarded  by 
the  Israeli  electorate. 
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Yisrael  Kessar,  second  from  right,  confers  with-  factory  workers.  Mr.  Kessar  leads 
the  Histadruth,  the  trade  union  that  represents  90  percent  of  Israeli  employees. 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Merger  Mania 
Hits  Jersey  Banks 

ar 


New  Jersey  is  a  hot  Item,  at  least  in 
the  banking  industry.  The  economy  of 
the  much-maligned  stale  has  fared 
better  than  most,  and  its  companies 
have  become  increasingly  attractive. 
In  the  past  week,  three  major  Jersey 
banking  companies  have  agreed  to 
mergers  —  First  Fidelity  of  Newark 
is  to  merge  with  Fidetcor  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  a  $1.3  billion  deal,  Carteret 
Savings  will  be  purchased  for  $320 
million  by  Home  Group,  a  New  York 
insurance  company,  and  NatWest 
USA.  the  American  unit  of  the  British 
company  National  Westminster, 
agreed  to  buy  First  Jersey  National, 
the  No.  4  banking  company  in  the 
state,  for  $820  million.  The  deals  are 
being  made  possible  by  a  regional 
banking  agreement  that  allows  merg¬ 
ers  in  the  Northeastern  states.  And 
while  the  biggest  bunks,  such  as  Citi¬ 
corp,  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
the  first  to  buy  hot  properties,  they 
have  been  tied  up  with  earnings  prob¬ 
lems  from  their  Latin  loans,  leaving 
the  door  open  for  the  smaller  banks. 


Tom  Bloom 


Thursday.  Bond  prices  have  been  on 
the  upswing,  too. 


The  compromise  banking  bill  was 
approved  by  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  sent  to  President  Reagan. 
The  bill  provides  a  $10.8  billion  bail¬ 
out  fund  for  the  F.S.L.I.C.,  limits  com¬ 
mercial  banks*  entry  into  securities 
and  insurance  areas,  bans  new  lim¬ 
ited-service  banks  and  requires 
speedier  processing  of  checks. 


Another  Jersey  company,  Kidde, 
also  agreed  to  be  purchased.  It  will  be 
bought  by  the  American  arm  of  Han¬ 
son  Trust,  the  big  British  conglomer¬ 
ate,  for  about  $1.79  billion  in  cash  and 
securities.  Kidde  makes  Jacuzzis  and 
Farberware,  among  other  items,  and 
Hanson  is  expected  to  keep  most  of 
those  operations. 


Kidder,  Peabody  has  asked  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Wigton  to  return  to  the  firm 
pending  the  resolution  of  insider  trad¬ 
ing  charges  against  him.  Mr.  Wigton. 
who  headed  Kidder.  Peabody’s  arbi¬ 
trage  department,  was  suspended 
when  he  was  indicted  in  the  scandal. 
But  he  has  said  he  is  innocent,  and  his 
suspension  caused  consternation  at 
Kidder  and  other  Wall  Street  firms. 


T.  Boone  Pickens  is  looking  at 
Singer  now.  The  Texas  oilman  said  he 
intended  to  buy  Up  to  15  percent  of  the 
company,  whose  major  operations 
now  are  in  aerospace.  It's  clear  that 
Mr.  Pickens  wants  to  get  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  contracting  business,  since  just 
a  week  previously  he  had  expressed 
interest  in  Boeing. 


The  F.C.C.  proposed  ending  the 
limits  it  has  placed  on  A.T-&T.’s  prof¬ 
its.  a  move  hailed  by  the  other  com¬ 
petitors'  In  the  long-distance  market. 
But  the  lifting  of  the  regulations 
would  probably  mean  higher  long-dis¬ 
tance  costs  for  consumers. 


The  Government  revised  ns  esti¬ 
mate  of  inflation  for  1987  to  a  4.S  per¬ 
cent  rate,  a  point  above  what  it  had 
been  predicting.  It  said  even  a  4.S  per¬ 
cent  rate  is  not  much  ip  worry  about, 
noting  that  the  estimate  of  the  overall 
growth  rate  of  the  economy  was  un¬ 
changed  at  3.2  percent  for  the  year. 

But  the  long-term  view  is  less  rosy  for 
both  inflation  and  economic  growth. 

...  Unemployment  was  5.9  percent 
overall  in  July,  down  one-tenth  or  1 
point  from  June.  That’s  the  lowest 
rate  the  country’  has  seen  in  a  decade, 
and  was  helped  by  an  unexpected 
addition  of  manufacturing  jobs.  ...  stock  above  the  $75-a-share  bid. 
Business  productivity  rose  at  a  1.4 
percertt  rate  in  the  second  quarter,  as 
labor  costs  were  held  in  check.  . . . 

Spending  on  new  construction  fell  1.1 
percent  in  June. 


Manpower  Inc.  was  offered  $1.24 
billion  to  merge  with  Blue  Arrow, 
Britain’s  No.  1  employment  agency. 
But  bidders  in  the  United  States 
quickly  ran  the  price  of  Manpower’s 


Oil  reacted  nervously  to  the  trou¬ 
bled  waters  in  the  Middle  East,  jump¬ 
ing  to  more  than  $22  a  barrel  early  in 
the  week  after  hundreds  of  Moslem 
pilgrims  were  killed  in  riots  in  Mecca 
and. as  Iran  and  the  United  States 
stepped  up  war  games  in  (he  Persian 
Gulf.  But’ prices  fell  back  when  the 
situation  calmed. 


The  market  is  stalking  2,600,  like  a 
big  cat  playing  with  its  food.  In  a 
week  that  saw  less  profit-taking  than 
might  have  been  expected,  the  Dow 
finished  at  2,592,  up  19.93  for  the  week 
but  below  its  record  of  2,594.23,  set 


Miscellanea.  The  Senate  confirmed 
Alan  Greenspan  as  Fed  chairman 
and  David  S.  Ruder  as  S.E.C.  chair¬ 
man.  . . .  The  United  States  and  Japan 
reached  agreement  under  which 
Japan  will  buy  more  American  super¬ 
computers  in  an  attempt  to  help  ease 
trade  tensions.  . . .  Primerica  is  sell¬ 
ing  off  its  direct  mail  and  marketing 
operations  in  its  long-range  plan  to 
concentrate  on  financial  sevices.  . . . 
Standard  Chartered,  the  big  British 
bank,  is  pulling  out  of  South  Africa, 
the  biggest  divestment  to  date.  ... 
The  United.  States  and  the  European 
Community  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  to  end  the  six-year  "pasta 
wars."  . . .  Holly  Sugar  canceled  its 
management  buyout  after  the  chair¬ 
man,  Michael  Buchsbaum,  received 
death  threats. 
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life 

and 
loves 
of  the 
bee 


Gardener’s  Corner 
^  Walter  Frank! 


For  so  work  the  honeybees,  creatures 
that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  king¬ 
dom.  (Shakespeare's  Henry  V, 

U) 

THE  INSECT  GROUP  is  by  far  the 
largest  group  of  animals  in  the 
world.  Over  600.000  species  have 
been  identified  so  far.  Insects  are 
found  everywhere,  even  in  the 
Antarctic,  and  have  been  on  this 
earth  some  200  million  years. 

Of  the  numerous  insects  in  the 
'  garden,  two  are  especially  interest¬ 
ing  and  repay  study  by  the  amateur 
gardener.  These  are  bees  and  ants. 

Many  persons  are  unduly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  ants  in  the  garden.  Unless 
present  in  very  large  numbers,  they 
y  do  little  damage.  In  many  European 
States  -  Germany ,  for  instance  -  ants 
are  a  protected  species  destroying 
many  pests  in  the  forests  and  it  is 
illegal  to  destroy  their  nests  or  col¬ 
lect  their  pupae  for  bird  or  fish  food. 
In  some  areas,  German  foresters 
collect  ants  and  pupae  and  place 
them  over  old  tree  stumps  to  found 
new  ant  colonies.  Ants  also  create  a 
sulphuric,  aromatic  ether  which  is 
used  to  produce  artificial  ram  and 
liqueurs. 

As  for  bees ,  everybody  knows  that 
without  them  we  would  have  no 
apples,  cherries  or  grapes,  etc.  -  no 
oranges  or  citrus  fruit  and  fewer 
vegetables.  For  these,  and  many 
other  edible  plaqte.tjepend  on  bees, 
to  pollinate  their  flowers.  And  there 
would  be  no  honey,  of  course. 

This  week,  we  shall  discuss  the 
wonderful  life  of  the  honey  bee, 
4  which  collects  the  sweet  juices  of 
^  flowers  and  stores  them  in  the  form 
of  honey  within  magical  hexagonal 
cells.  The  bee  community  is  more  a 
kingdom,  it  is  an  absolute  monarchy, 
with  a  queen  ruling  a  population  of 
up  to  50.000  or  more  female  slaves 
possessing  crafts  and  propensities 
which  over  millions  of  years  have 
developed  into  routine  instincts. 

The  honey  bee  lives  in  a  commun¬ 
ity  or  township  known  as  the  hive.  In 
ancient  times  bees  found  accom¬ 
modation  in  hollow  tree  trunks  or 
similar  hide-outs.  After  man  disco¬ 
vered  the  worth  of  their  products,  he 
provided  them  with  large  clay  vessels 
or  baskets  woven  from  papyrus  or 
willow  branches.  Much  later  the 
transportable  bee  hives  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  whole  civilized  world 
and  are  still  used  in  our  day. 

In  any  gathering  of  creatures  of 
the  same  breed,  various  kinds  of 
work  have  to  be  done,  and  all  must 
learn  to  live  in  harmony  for  the 
4  common  good.  The  ability  to  live 
'  successfully  in  this  way  shows  that 
bees  are  highly  intelligent.  Many 
insects  die  in  winter,  while  honey- 
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Bees  are  the  primary  insect  polfinators  of  most  fruits  and  many  vegetables. 


bees  live  through  the  cold  season  in 
their  protected  hive.  They  have 
learned  the  secret  of  keeping  warm 
inside  the  hive,  and  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  they  store  food  to  consume  in 
the  winter. 

AS  SPRING  advances  and  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  the  hive 
wAkes  up  for  another  year's  activity. 
By  winter's  end,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  bees  in  the  hive:  a  queen,  the 
mother  of  all  the  submissive  subjects 
which  originated  from  her  eggs,  and 
“worker”  bees,  which  are  really 
female  bees  unable  to  lay  eggs.  The 
latter  dean  up  the  hive  and  repair 
existing  cells  or  build  new  ones  in 
which  eggs  may  be  laid  and  honey 
stored.  - 

These  are  by  no  means  all  the 
activities  of  the  worker  bees.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  “living 
ventilators.”  In  addition  there  is 
guard  duty  at  the  entrance  to  the 
hive.  Occasionally,  wild  wasps,  a 
field-mouse  or  a  bird  may  try  to  steal 
some  honey,  but  none  of  the  would- 
be  intruders  are  allowed  to  pass.  The 
mouse  may  be  stung  to  death  and  the 
others  may  also  be  killed  or  driven  to 
a  hasty  retreat. 

’  In  spring,  the  queen  begins  laying 
eggs.  Even  the  best  hen  cannot  com¬ 
pete  in  fertility  with  the  queen  bee, 
which  can  lay  as  many  as  3,000  eggs 
in  a  single  day.  An  egg  develops  into 
a  grub  within  three  days.  This  grub 
or  larva,  similar  to  a  tiny  caterpillar, 
is  fed  for  three  days  on  special  food 
which  has  been  partly  digested  by 
the  worker  nurses.  After  a  short 
time,  the  larva  will  turn  into  a  pupa 
and  become  dormant.  Within  three 
weeks  from  the  time  of  laying,  a 
worker  bee,  complete  and  ready  to 
start  work,  emerges  from  the  pupa. 

Some  eggs  remain  unfertilized. 
Their  number,  in  a  fully-populated 
bee  hive,  does  not  go  above  500  - 
1 ,500.  From  these  eggs  originate  the 
male  bees,  called  drones. 

When  a  worker  bee  is  hatched,  it  is 
given  work  to  do  and  it  seems  almost 
as  though  they  are  promoted  from 
one  job  to  another.  Beginning  as 
nursemaids,  they  learn  to  clean  and 
ventilate,  and  finally,  after  several 
practice  test  flights,  they  go  out  into 
the  world  to  collect  the  valuable 
nectar  from  flowers.  The  drones, 
however,  are  more  or  less  parasites 
in  the  hive.  They  consume  quite  a  lot 
of  the  stored  food,  they  perform 
none  of  the  tasks.  Their  only  func¬ 
tion  is  to  become  strong  enough  for 


their  one  role:  to  follow  the  young 
virgin  queen  high  into  the  air  on  the 
honeymoon  flight.  Only  the 
strongest  and  fastest  of  the  males  will 
be  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the 
flying  queen  and  fertilize  her. 

The  life  of  the  worker  bee  is  short 
-  only  one  or  two  months.  During 
the  summer,  more  than  2,000  are 
born  every  day  in  the  hive  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  perish.  The  re¬ 
placement  rate,  however,  outstrips 
the  death  rate  and  the  hive  starts 
becoming  overcrowded.  What  can 
be  done?  Another  queen  must  be 
born  and  a  new  comunhy  must  be 
created. 

There  is  usually  space  for  more 
than  one  cell-at  the  end  of  the  frame 
and  the  workers  produce  somewhat 
larger,  cylindrical  cells  at  this  end, 
each  about  two-and-a-half  cen¬ 
timetres  long,  into  which  eggs  are 
laid.  The  grubs  hatching  from  the 
larger  cells  are  fed  with  special 
(royal)  food,  and  m  as  short  a  time  as 
16  days,  new  queens  may  be  bom. 

But  foe  rule  is:  One  queen  per 
hive.  An  absolute  monarchy.  There 
are  several  “royal  cells,”  and  many 
queens  may  hatch,  but  foe  first  one  - 
instinctively  -  turns  into  a  mur¬ 
deress.  A  drama  takes  place  in  the , 
hive,  comparable  with  foe  struggle 
between  Elizabeth  I.  the  virgin 
queen,  and  Mary  Stuart.  In  her  very 
first  movements,  foe  newly-born 
queen  kills  all  her  potential  rivals 
and  then,  assured  of  her  kingdom, 
she  goes  out  on  her  honeymoon 
flight  skywards,  pursued  by  foe 
drones. 

THE  MINUTE  quantity  of  foe  male 
sperm  is  nonetheless  sufficient  to 
fertilize  tens  of  thousand  of  eggs 
during  the  lifetime  of  foe  queen.  The 
“just  married”  queen  returns  to  her 
hive,  and  immediately  goes  from  cell 
to  cell  laying  her  eggs.  The  drones, 
however,  are  refused  re-entry  by  foe 
female  guards  and  sooner  or  later 
they  perish  outside  foe  hive  from 
hunger,  cold  or  as  prey  for  birds  and 
ants. 

We  mentioned  foe  rule  of  one 
queen  per  hive.  So  what  happens  to 
the  elder  queen  in  foe  community? 
She  has  to  leave.  This  rule  vs  abso¬ 
lute.  The  elder  queen,  together  with 
about  10,000  followers  and  some 
drones,  leaves  foe  hive  to  find  new 
accommodation  elsewhere. 

Bees  possess  long  tubular  tongues 
which  they  thrust  deep  into  the  flow¬ 
ers  to  drink  foe  sweet  nectar.  The 
nectar  passes  into  the  crop  or  hon- 
eysack  and  is  partly  digested.  In 
reaching  foe  hive,  foe  bees  deposit 
the  digested  nectar  in  a  cell  and  when 
the  water  evaporates  it  becomes 
honey. 

Afterwards  the  cell  is  dosed  with  a 
thin  layer  of  wax.  The  workers 
manufacture  wax  within  their 
bodies,  and  it  is  pushed  out  as  thin 
sheets  between  foe  armour  plates  of 
foe  abdomen.  On  its  hind  legs,  foe 
bee  has  a  special  instrument  with 
which  it  can  remove  the  wax,  mould 
it  and  fashion  it  into  the  marvellous 
six-sided  cells. 

In  our  next  column  we  shall  de¬ 
scribe  foe  community  of  the  ants. 
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BUDAPEST  IN  the  last  dark,  flick¬ 
ering  days  of  World  War  II  was  a 
human  abattoir.  From  without,  the 
Russians  bombarded  the  city,  within 
there  was  chaos.  A  puppet  fascist 
government  was  in  what  could  only 
loosely  be  called  ‘power.*  The 
occupying  Germans,  working  to  foe 
meticulous  plans  of  Adolf  Ei ch¬ 
in  ann,  continued  to  deport  Jews. 
Hungarian  Nazis,  many  of  whom 
were  teenage  thugs,  murdered  at 
random.1 

At  the  heart  of  this  perdition,  one 
man,  the  Swedish  diplomat  Raoul 
Wallenberg  saved  the  lives  of 
100,000  Jews,  and  thousands  of 
ordinary  Hungarians  performed 
small  acts  that  lessened  the  horror. 

Josef  Borszeki  was  a  24-year-old 
police  lieutenant,  a  handsome,  dark- 
haired,  bright-eyed  man  who  dashed 
around  the  nrins  of  bis  city  -  “it  was 
like  a  wasp's  nest”  -  on  a'  small 
motor-bike.  One  individual  was  of 
little  account,  but  Borszeki  stuck  to 
the  business  of  doing  wbat  was  right. 

He  arranged  for  food  to  be  taken 
into  the  ghetto;  he  delivered  a  Wal¬ 
lenberg  “passport”  to  an  elderly 
Jewish  woman  who  was  about  to  be 
deported  to  Auschwitz,  riding  away 
from  her  captors  as  she  clung  peri¬ 
lously  to  the  bade  of  his  bike  and  be 
organized  forged  papers  which 
stated  that  another  Jew  was  a 
“Catholic.” 

“If  people  -  not  just  Jews  -  needed 
help,  it  was  my  personal,  rather  than 
my  police,  duty  to  give  it,"  said 
Borszeki  last  week.  Had  those  small 
acts  of  charity  been  the  extent  of  his 
commitment  to  the  beleaguered 
Jews,  no  more  would  have  been 
beard  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  frail, 
lonely  and  disillusioned  refugee  in 
Britain  for  30  years. 

But,  in  the  final  hours  before  foe 
Russians  entered  Budapest,  Bors¬ 
zeki  carried  out  one  act  of  courage 
foat  may  have  saved  the  lives  of  300 
Jews.  Last  week  he  was  interviewed 
by  a  British  representative  of  Yad 
Vashem.  He  is  being  considered  for 
foe  ultimate  honour  foe  State  of 
Israel  can  confer  on  a  gentile  -  a 
place  as  one  of  “The  Righteous 
among  foe  Nations.” 

On  December  29, 1944,  Borszeki 
was  shot  - through  foe  mouth  by  a 
stray  bullet  while  disputing  the 
orders  of  an  SS  Sturmbamfuhrar . : 
Back  at  the  city  police  headquarters-'" 
hrfoimd  his  colleagues  too  drunk  to 
administer  adequate  first  aid. 

A  friend  suggested  he  should 
attend  an  underground  Jewish  hos¬ 
pital  beneath  what  had  been  a 
fashionable  china  shop  on  Grof 
Zichy  Street.  After  he  had  been 
treated,  he  asked  what  he  owed. 
Nothing,  replied  the  doctor,  except 
possibly  your  future  help.  Two 
weeks  later,  a  boy  came  running  to 
his  police  station. 

Hungarian  fascists  —  “Nyilas”  — 
members  of  foe  Arrow  Cross  party 
were  at  the  hospital  rounding  up 
patients.  Borszeki,  his  batman  and 
two  police  officers,  armed  with 
machine  guns,  rushed  to  foe  hospital 
and  surprised  foe  fascists,  managing 
to  arrest  them  and  hand  them  over  to 
foe  Hungraian  army  special  brand). 

When  the  policemen  returned  to 
the  hospital,  a  second  group  of  fas¬ 
cists  lay  in'wait,  and  this  time  it  was 
Borszeki  and  his  men  who  were 
surprised.  They  were  raked  by  auto¬ 
matic  fire  from  a  doorway  opposite 
the  china  shop.  One  of  foe  police¬ 
men  died  instantly,  and  Borszeki 
was  dragged  by  his  batman  to  foe 
cellar  below.  His  right  elbow  was 
shattered,  and  blood  was  pumping 
like  a  foimtian  from  a  carotid  artery 
in  his  neck. 

Now  it  was  foe  turn  of  the  Jewish 
doctors  to  save  him ,  which  they  did 
twice  -  once  on  foe  operating  table, 
while,  in  the  absence  of  anesthetics, 
a  man  played  a  violin;  and  once,  a 
few  hours  later,  when  foe  Russians 
arrived  searching  for  convenient 
“collaborators”  to  shoot. 

BY  1946,  liberated  Hungary  was  suc¬ 
cumbing  to  a  new  terror  -  foat  of  foe 
Communists.  It  was  prudent,  if  one 
had  worn  any  kind  of  uniform  during 
the  war  years  and  wished  to  avoid 
being  ‘purged,’  to  acquire  an  unim¬ 
peachable  testimonial.  So  Borszeki 
returned  to  foe  doctors. 

On  a  foolscap  sheet  in  a  sloping 


band,  the  bald  narrative  -of  Bors- 
zeki's  bravery  was  set  forth.  He  bad, 
declared  two  doctors  and  one  pa¬ 
tient,  “repeatedly  appeared  at  the 
auxiliary  hospital.. .and  from  there 
by  his  great  courage  was  foe  means 
of  bringing  about  the  escape  of  foe 
31  Jewish  doctors  and  their  families 
and  also  of  about  250  Jews  ...  saved 
by  his  brave  intervention.” 

Life  was  hard  for  this  disabled 
ex-policeman,  but  no  one  ques¬ 
tioned  his  patriotism.  Slowly,  like 
restoring  shattered  porcelain,  he  put 
his  life  together;  first,  after  several 
bleak  years,  a  job  -  as  a  supervisor  in 
a  drilling  company  -  then  a  wife  and 
finally  a  baby  daughter,  Adrienne. 

By  1956,  he  was  re-established 
and  happy.  But  when  the  Russian 
tanks  once  again  rolled  across  his 
homeland,  extinguishing  foe  revolu¬ 
tion,  his  wife  decided  to  flee  the 
country,  serving  him  an  ultimatum. 
Reluctantly,  through  the  snow  on  15 
January  1957  -  the  12th  anniversary 
of  his  defence  of  foe  hospital  -  he 
walked  across  the  Austrian  border. 

He  hoped  they  might  be  inter¬ 
cepted  and  sent  back,  and  his  heart 
lifted  when  the  family  stumbled 
upon  two  Hungarian  border  guards. 
Ironically,  one  proved  to  be  foe  son 
of  one  of  hi^frifoer's  friends,  and  be 
helped  them  make  a  final  dash 
through  a  hole  in  foe  barbed  wire. 

BORSZEKTS  LIFE  was  once  again 
in  tatters.  After  miserable  sojourns 
in  Austrian  and  later  British  refugee 
camps  and  jobs  such  as  gutting  chick¬ 
ens  and  corking  wine,  he  worked  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  as  a  watchman 
at  a  Worthing  factory.  His  wife  left 
him,  and  he  measured  out  his  days 
until  early  retirement  as  a  semi- 
red  use  in  a  cheap  bed-sit. 

The  baby  daughter  he  had  carried 
across  foe  border  in  his  arms  was 
brought  up  scarcely  knowing  her 
father.  She  fled  her  unhappy  child¬ 
hood  into  her  own  early  and  dis¬ 
astrous  marriage,  and  for  many 
years  lived  in  Ibiza.  Two  years  ago 
she  returned,  almost  destitute, 
knowing  only  one  human  being  she 
might  turn  to-  her  father. 

There  began  a  painstaking  con¬ 
struction  of  their  relationship.  For 
foe  first  time  Adrienne  discovered 
why  her  father's  right  arm  swung 
,  •  iVSFlkftMy  .  ^damaged 

reTbow,  and  why  an  artery  in  his  neck 
throbbed  as  loudly  as  a  cat's  purr. 
She  was  riveted  by  his  story,  and 
despite  her  father's  protestations  - 
“I  do  not  want  a  crown”  -  set  about 
making  amends  for  all  foe  lost  years 
by  seeking  recognition  for  his  cour¬ 
age. 

After  several  rebuffs,  she  was  put 
in  touch  with  both  the  Jewish 
Chronicle  and  the  playwright  Ber¬ 
nard  Kops.  Kops  fell  upon  foe  story 

-  “these  days  are  so  dark,  and  God 
knows  there  are  so  few  acts  of  hero¬ 
ism.  When  you  hear  of  something, 
you  just  grab  it"  -  and  foe  Jewish 
Chronicle  sent  a  reporter  to 
Budapest. 

In  Budapest,  foe  reporter  found 
foe  anaesfoetist/violinist,  who  con¬ 
firmed  Borszdd's  story,  and  then 
died  before  foe  article  was  pub¬ 
lished.  A  friend  of  Kops  came  for¬ 
ward  with  an  offer  of  5100-a-week 
pension.  This  man's  family  had  been 
obliterated  by  foe  Nazis  in  Vienna. 
He  reasoned  that,  had  there  been  a 
Borszeki  with  a  machine-gun  to  de¬ 
fend  them,  they  might  have  lived 
I  met  Josef  Borszeki  at  his  daugfa 
ter’s  home  on  a  grim  south  London 
housing  estate.  On  foe  walls  nearby 
were  painted  foe  dreary  legends  “NF 

-  blacks  out”  and  "Takis  go  home." 
The  forces  that  unleashed  Hjunga 
rian  fascism  42  years  ago  are  never 
far  from  foe  surface. 

I  spoke  later  to  a  survivor  of  the 
Holocaust.  He  said:.  “Fascism  has 
really  declined  in  this  country,  and 
one  could  say  it  is  of  no  significance. 
But  as  long  as  it  is  there,  every  time 
you  cut  off  its  bead,  it  will  keep 
growing,  and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  will  flourish  again.”  The  trials 
of  Eichmann  and  Barbie  remind  us 
of  the  evil  that  men  can  do;  the 
memory  of  Wallenberg  foe  good- 
The  millions  in  between  have  to 
choose  which  road  to  take.  Josef 
Borszeki,  in  peril  of  his  life,  chose 
the  good. 

(Observer  Newsservice) 


There  were  audible  sighs  of  relief 
in  the  Hapoel  sports  camp  last  night 
when  an  unpleasant  confrontation 
was  averted  at  foe  last  minute  be¬ 
tween  foe  incumbent  Israel  Football 
Association  chairman  Shaul  Svin 
and  his  predecessor,  and  would-be 
successor,  Haim  Haberfeld. 

Haberfeld  yesterday  let  it  be 
known  that  he  was  finally  withdraw¬ 
ing  h*s  earlier  announcement  foat  he 
intended  challenging  Sviri  for  foe 
post 

Haberfeld,  a  leading  Histadrut 
official,  had  been  foe  IFA  chairman 
until  his  trade  union  duties  compel¬ 
led  him  to  step  down  two  years  ago 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Sviri.  Over 
the  last  month  he  had  made  it  plain 
foat  he  wanted  his  old  job.  Sviri  and 


others  in  foe  Hapoel  organization 
took  immediate  umbrage.  (Hapoel 
has  a  dominant  voice  in  determining 
foe  top  posts  in  the  Association). 

After  weeks  of  uncertainty  and 
considerable  tension  between  foe 
two  men  it  was  all  smiles  last  night 
when  Haberfeld  indicated  foat  he 
had  acceded  to  foe  request  of  His¬ 
tadrut  secretary-general  Yisrael 
Kessar  and  would  not  seek  to  add  an 
extra  burden  to  his  time  by  taking  on 
the  football  job  again. 

The  Hapoel  secretariat  thus  deter¬ 
mined  that  Sviri  would  be  their 
candidate  for  a  second  two-year 
term.  And,  since  the  organization 
has  a  majority  in  the  relevant  IFA 
forums,  he  is  sure  to  be  re-elected 
unopposed  later  this  onth. 


John  lifts  Yankees 
back  into  top  place 


DETROIT  (AP).  -  Tommy  John 
and  the  New  York  Yankees  both  had 
a  change  of  fortune  against  the  De¬ 
troit  Tigers  in  Saturday's  American 
League  baseball  action. 

The  44-year-old  John  pitched  a 
two-hitter  as  the  Yankees  reclaimed 
first  place  in  foe  AL  East  with  a  7-0 
victoiy  over  the  Tigers. 

“This  was  a  good  game  for  us.  The 
Tigers  were  hot  and  Tiger  Stadium 
has  never  been  a  particularly  good 
place  for  me,”  said  John,  who  is  9-16 
in  his  long  career  against  the  Tigers. 

Dan  Pasqua  hit  a  two-run  homer 
and  Rick  Cerone,  Gary  Ward  and 
Don  Mattingly  hit  solo  shots  for  the 
Yankees. 

jota.  in  walked  oh  and  stride  oat  three  en 
note  to  Hi  4Mb  carer  ibtoowt  aad  seventh 
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AMERICAN  LEAGUE  EAST 
W  L  Ptt-  GB 

York  «  *5  -2*  - 

mo  6S  *5  -591* 

oil  62  45  -579  2 

aukec  S7  52  -523  8 

w  52  57  -477  13 

49  61  .4*  16V! 

eland  41  89  .373  24W 
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WEST  DIVISION 

60  52  .536  — 

56  54  JOT  3 

56  55  SB  3fc 

54  56  .491  5 

53  56  .486  5V: 

52  56  .481  6 

44  64  .407  14 


Saturday's  Gumg  Boston  8,  Kansas  CKy  3; 
Cleveland  3.  Toronto  1;  Near  York  7.  Detroit  * 
MBwanriwc  5,  Chicago  3, 1st  sane;  Chicago  B, 
MDwMkee  6, 2nd  game;  Texas  11,  Battamre  5; 

Minnesota?,  Oakland  2;  Seattle  5,  CaHfomJa  3. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  EAST 

W  L  Ptt-  GB 
Sl  Loon  67  42  .615  — 

New  Yolk  63  47  ^73  416 

Montreal  61  48  J60  6 

rweag.  56  54  J09  Ul6 

Philadelphia  54  55  .495  13 

Phttburrfi  49  61  .445  18*6 


WEST  DIVISION 


n  lie,  ml,  ft 

San  Francisco 
Houston 
Adana 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 


58  52  -527  — 

55  55  500  3 

54  55  .495  316 

49  60  .450  8V4 

48  61  .440  916 

43  67  J91  15 


Saturday's  Games:  Altanta  9,  U«  Angeles  7; 

«  n _ • r  d— r—  I-  Plate  wn  Nff 


In  foe  National  League,  Atlee  S  £  Sn 

Warn  maker  pitched  a  four-hitter  and  Montreal  61  48  .560  6 

hot-hitting  Will  Clark  drove  in  two  £  §  3s  u 

runs  as  foe  Giants  beat  the  Reds  5-2.  Pittsburgh  49  6i  .445  uj*6 

“With  a  four-nm  lead  and  knowing  DIVISION 

what  kind  of  ballpen  we  have,  I  was  WEST  DIVISION 

able  to  stay  aggressive.  It  made  g  ss  3oo  3 

thmpc  a  lot  easier  for  me,  said  Houston  54  »  3ta 

Hammaker,  who  pitched  his  second  £*5^  %  “ 

complete  game  of  the  season.  SanDkgo  43  67  J9i  15 

Cfart  Ht  a  sacrifice  Dy  to  wrap  aqp  the  scoring  Saturday's  Games: 


Lendl  struggles,  Mac  coasts 

STRATTON  MOUNTAIN,  Ver-  Lendl, however, had hKbandsfuU 

mont  (AP).  -  Ivan  Lendl  straggled  again**  Agassi  wbo  bc^ne  foe 
17  v^r-old  Andre  Aaassi  6-2  crowd  favourite  when  he  upset 
5^  John  McEn^x>vtr4  Wimbledon  champion  Pat  Cash  m 

fee  second  round. 

Christo  van  Rensburg  6-4,  6-2  to  LaaBBredI7  aces  and  needed  them  allfatfae 
set-up  a  much-anticipated  finale  at  sam-fini,  as  Agami  was  able  to  toUrt 
the  Volvo  international  tennis 

tournament  here.  hadtbei&tiiictkworgoiBgdownagirdn^. 

The  resumption  of  their  mMenJ 

ly  nvalry  late  last  night  was  their  first  seeking  Us  Umd  straight  Volvo 

Grand  Prix  meeting  since  Lendl  re-  tide,  “It  ww  fan  om  there  tor  a  wbfle.” 

placed  McEnroe  as  foe  world's  top  _ ,  .  _ ~ 

^er  by  beating  him  in  flte  U.S. 

Open  final  two  years  ago.  j^^MeetoorctedMistovaUa6A«-L^«v 

McEnroe,  trying  to  win  his  first  6-1. 
tournament  since  October  and  re-  ta  ^  ^  aoatoh. 

gain  foe  form  that  made  mm  No.  1  in  miKwi  to  npset  top-reeded  American  Lori 
foe  world  from  1981-85,  was  seldom  McNeBM.  6-4, 7-5  toadvametothe  final  of  the 
troubled  by  Van  Rensburg  even  $75,000  tournament, 
though  foe  feisty  American  put  only  Mluter  faces  third  seeded  RafEacBa  Reggl  of 

46  per  cent  of  bis  first  serves  into  KaJy,n64j6-3wlnnerov«reW,di*cdNattalfc 
playT  Traaiorn™.. 

Amos  teams  up  will  Bill  Scanlon 

By  JACK  LEON  month  competing  in  small* 

TEL  ■  AVIV.  -  Amos  Mansdorf  s  tournaments, 
new  doubles  partner  is  30-year-old  MMBtotawm  worth  is  A! 

American  star  Bill  Scanlon,  who  has  ter  points,  which  short)  an  Mm  jtea 

been  a  major  attraction  on  the  pro-  3§  mart  fa  the  world  sfaghs  ranktoj 
tennis  tonr  for  more  than  a  decade. 

Hie  two  are  making  their  debut  **)  »  coUeded  only  one  1 

together  on  the  Nabsico  Grand  Prix  highest  worn  ranking  to  da**  wi 
North  American  tour,  which  this  Mycfa~  ,T  j„ufin 

week  moves  to  Montreal  for  foe  *.7,  6^1  fa  the  am 

$370,000  Canadian  Open.  Sweden's  rfxtbHKcded  Peter  Stem 

Mansdorf,  Israel’s  controversial 

No.  1,  and  Scanlon  decided  to  team  New  Haven,  Conoectkal-  St«j*30U  1 

up  when  they  met  at  Wimbledon,  ttw  atp computer,  150  notebes  Hgfai 
Amos  formed  a  successful  part-  ls*^  w*fenfc!d  «  not  rat* 
nership  there  with  Gilad  Bloom,  but  because  or  fas  nmefa  im 

the  latter  is  missang  the  North  Amer-  ranking  tfaaa  Mwrt.  Bloom  is 

icancaiorit  and  instead  spending  this  BcedfathemataringfasdrawatNew 

PGA  favourites  wilt  in  heat 


month  competing  in  smaller  U.S. 
tournaments. 

Amos’  two  singes  victories  fast  week  at 
Stratton  Mountain  were  worth  15  ATP  campo- 
ter  points,  which  should  Bft  Umjnst  above  the 
3»  nurt  fa  the  world  singles  rankings.  This  b 
beaa»Mttecomsi®*&gtom,Banwtoyesr 
ago.  Mansdorf  last  fa  die  first  round  to  Ivan 
I*wdl  and  so  collected  only  one  point.  Hb 
highest  world  ranking  to  date  was  28  last 
March. 

Me*swfaBe,  Boaz  Mfaensteta  was  yesterday 
edged  oat  6-1,  6-7,  6^1  fa  the  Ont  round  by 
Sweden's  sixth-seeded  Peter  Svamma  fa  the 
first  round  of  the  gaslH>tag  event  for  the 
$25,600  ATP  ChaBenger  Series  tournament  hi 
New  Haven,  Connecticut-  Svensson  I*  338th  on 
the  ATP  computer,  150  Botches  higher  than  the 
IsracB. 

Rsvtv  Wddenfeid  was  not  accepted  for  the 
qualifier  because  o f  his  urach  lower  world 
ranking  than  Mmemtcfa.  Bloom  h  the  No.  1 
seed  in  the  main  singles  draw  at  New  Hnven. 


ISRAELI  AIDS  TASK  FORCE 

operates  an 

Open  Line,  Round  the  Clock, 
Information  to  the  Public 
on  AIDS  Disease 

in  Hebrew,  English  and  Arabic. 

,  Telephone  numbers: 

03-203121,03-290101 

mformafloncs  provided  by  a  recorded  announcement  providing  basic 
•  information  on  Aids  and  preventive  measures  against  it _ 


In  addition,  a  staff  of  volunteer  experts  will  answer  telephoned 

questions  every  Monday  between  730p-m.  and  11  p.m. 


No  self  identification  is  necessary  when  calling. 
Mailing  address:  P.O.B. 33602,  Tef  Aviv  61 336. 


I 


bOOMI-TM 


PALM  BEACH  GARDENS 
(AFP).  -  The  favourites  wilted  in 
sweltering  heat  and  allowed  D.A. 
Weibring  and  Mark  McCumber  to 
tie  for  the  lead,  on  212,  after  three 
rounds  of  the  69th  PGA  cham¬ 
pionship  here. 

Weibring,  34,  playing  with  a  chro¬ 
nically  sore  left  wrist,  did  not  miss  a 
fairway  and  did  not  make  a  bogey  en 
route  to  a  5-under-par  67  that  tied 
foe  course  record  on  foe  PGA 
National  Golf  Club  course. 

McCumber  gained  his  share  of  the 


lead  with  a  last-hole  birdie  that 
finished  off  a  69  in  the  hot  humid 
weather.  Bobby  Wadkins  leapfrog¬ 
ged  his  brother  Lanny  and  moved  to 
within  a  single  shot  of  foe  lead  at  213. 

Lanny  Wadkins,  Ray  Floyd  and 
Seve  Ballesteros  -  three  of  the 
game’s  more  accomplished  perfor¬ 
mers  -  each  held  foe  lead  alone  at 
one  point  or  another  during  foe  third 
round. 

Floyd  binBed  the  find  hok  for  a  73  Ifai  left 
Um  fa  ■  tfa  with  Bobby  Wndktas.  Lanoy 
WkDous  and  Bdkdnw  were  another  abot 
back  al  2 14. 


Nelson  wrests  win  from  crestfallen  Nigel 


BUDAPEST  (AFP).  -  Brazilian 
Nelson  Piquet  in  a  Williams  Honda 
pulled  off  his  second  successive  For¬ 
mula  One  Grand  Prix  win  when  he 
took  the  Hungarian  Grand  Prix  here 
yesterday.  like  at  Hockenheim  two 
weeks  ago,  it  was  victory  by  default. 

The  34  year-old  -Piqnet  won  in 
Germany  when  Alain  Prost,  who 
had  a  37  second  lead  over  hmi, 
polled  off  foe  track  after  foe  engine 
of  his  McLaren  gave  up  only  five  laps 
from  the  end. 

Yesterday  it  was  Piquet’s  team 


mate  Nigel  Mansell  who  was  all  set 
to  win.  With  only  six  laps  to  go 
Mansell  was  a  comfortable  12 
seconds  ahead  of  the  Brazilian  when 
foe  wheel  nut  flew  off  his  right  rear 
wheel. 

The  $3  yctr-oM  KagWbwm  nuagtd  to 
bring  Ms  weaving  Wfflfamn  to  a  bah.  And,  m  a 
heartfarnltta  Mansell  pwHwt  MnudT  oat  of  Ms 
car  Piqnet  raced  by  oa  Us  way  tostreegdiadaf 
Us  leadership  to  fids  year's  drivers  thea- 


Ayrtea  Soma  made  it  i  Bradto  oaedwo  fay 
•fairing  second placr.  nearly  48mc.  beUnd,  toUs 
Lotos  Howda.  Alton  Prom  took  third. 


SCOREBOARD 

ATHLETICS:  -  Wgerfa’s  worfal^fam  sprfater  SOCCEfc-FwaeblBagresTodoBmi.ita***. 

CHdlTmnfc  imatrbed  the  IBB  mrirco  gold  at  the  Ptofa  SaliiMSennfa  #,  Brest  •; 

AB  Africa  games  24  town  after  naming  a  Raring  C3ab  Paris  1;  Nice  2,  Sate  Etienne  3- 

wkd-waMcdiUU  seconds  in  tbescml-ftoals.  MetaZ,Lm]l;AincrrcZ,LBIeUMta^to.l 

Inch  ami  40fcn.  king  lanocenl  Egfamftr  Tonkm  1;  Lens  1,  Bordran  *  uSS t 

fastest  fids  year  bat  fanBd  as  a  new  world  HANDBALL -HortoSarfh  g^J.i _ _  , _ 

record  became  of  the  Mastery  wind,  won  the  35-23  (haV-tinw  19-13)  to  win  a  fir 
fatal  in  10.10  seconds.  mot's  handball 


{HOME  AND  FOREIGN  MEWS 


While  other  nations  fume  at  ‘protectionism’ 


Israel  shrugs  off  U.S.  trade  bill 


By  KEN  SCHACHTER 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  When  the  DA  Senate 
passed  a  sweeping  trade  bfll  last 
month,  the  international  reaction 
was  swift  and  sharp.  “Clearly  pro- 
ttctwdst,”  declared  a  commentator 
on  the  BBC;  “The  worst  trade  bill  I 
have  ever  seen, '*  said  a  Sooth  Korean 
trade  association  official;  “A  bffler 
biB,”  famed  a  spokesman  for  Taiwan 

footwear  mannfartnrers. 

In  brad,  however,  hardy  an  eyeb¬ 
row  was  raised  after  the  71-27  Senate 
vote.  The  reason  is  that  tucked  into 
die  more- than- 1,000- page  tnD  is  a 
tittle  noticed  provision  that  gives  a 
blanket  exemption  to  afl  those  coon- 
tries  which  have  signed  a  Free  Trade 
Area  (FT A)  agreement  with  the  U.S. 

The  complete,  unabridged  list  of 
such  nations  reads  as  follows:  Israel. 

That  Israel  managed  to  get  sacha 
danse  inserted  in  both  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  version  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  April  is  an 
indication  of  Jerusalem's  concern  Up¬ 
wards  anything  that  might  impede 
the  free  exchange  of  goods  with  its 
largest  trading  partner.  It’s  also  a 
sign  of  the  government’s  ongoing 
effort  to  make  the  FTA  accord  the 
touchstone  of  economic  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries. 

From  the  start,  it  was  dear  that 
Congress  intended  to  pass  a  biD 
whose  was  to  curb  a  chronic 
trade  deficit  that  last  year  readied 
$170  btifioo.  But  it  was  equally  dear 
that  the  bill’s  focus  would  be  on  Far 
Eastern  countries  like  Japan,  South 


Korea  and  Taiwan,  which  ran  huge 
trade  surpluses  with  tbe  U.S. 

Still,  when  legislative  action  began 
to  unfold  more  than  a  year  ago, 
Israeli  officials  and  industrialists 
kept  a  watchful  eye,  says  Yoram 
Radoshitzky,  cliaii  man  of  the  textile 
division  of  the  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

“Our  purpose  at  that  time  was  that 
we  should  get  an  exemption,”  he 
says.  The  fear  was  that  the  trade  bfll 
would  impose  quotas  on  U.S.  imports 
that  conflicted  with  provisions 
negotiated  under  the  FTA.  Of  par- 


merce,  wbo  beld  talks  in  Washington 
this  spring  with  several  key  tegisla- 
torson  trade  issues,  reedfe  no  serious 
opposition  to  the  FTA  exemption. 
What’s  more,  in  two  biDs  chock  fnfl 
of  amendments,  many  of  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  trade,  the  FTA 
waiver  went  almost  unnoticed. 

Tbe  House  bid  takes  the  hardest 
stance  on  trade  with  Japan  other  Far 
East  countries.  Its  Gephardt  amend¬ 
ment  requires  the  pretident  to  cut  the 
trade  deficit  10  per  cent  a  year  with 
countries  that  ran  large  surpluses 
and  engage  in  unfair  practices,  such 


The  complete  unabridged  list  of  nations 
that  have  a  free-trade  pact  with  the  U.S. 
reads  as  follows:  Israel. 


ticnlar  concern  was  the  textile  indus¬ 
try.  U.S.  manufacturers  have  been 
battered  by  low-cost  production  in 
the  Far  East,  but  Israel  also  has 
managed  to  carve  out  some  special¬ 
ized  markets  in  which  it  competes 
head-on  with  American  firms. 

At -this  point,  lobbyists  from  the 
Aroerka-Israei  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  (Aipac)  and  nff»riai«  from  the 
Israd-America  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Israeli  Embassy  con¬ 
verged  on  Capitol  HiB  to  make  Jeru¬ 
salem’s  case. 

Joshua  Maor,  president  of  the 
Israel- America  Chamber  of  Com¬ 


as  erecting  barriers  to  U.S.  products. 
Tbe  Senate  biD  has  a  similar  provi¬ 
sion,  bat  allows  more  leeway  for 
presidential  discretion. 

Tbe  pro-Israel  lobby  tried,  but 
failed,  to  delete  another  provision  in 
the  Senate  biD  that  affected  Jeru¬ 
salem  only  indirectly.  This  one  calls 
for  the  U.S.  to  suspend  most¬ 
favoured-nation  trading  status  with 
Romania  for  six  months  in  an  appa¬ 
rent  rebuff  to  tbe  repressive  regime 
of  Nicolae  Ceansescn.  Romania, 
however,  has  had  tbe  closest  relations 
with  Israel  of  any  nation  in  the  com¬ 
munist  Moc,  and  it  continues  a  re- 


BUSINESS  BRIEFS 


Tourist  entries 
continue  at 
record  levels 


The  tourism  boom  continued  un¬ 
abated  last  month,  as  some  134,000 
tourists  entered  the  country,  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Statistics 
announced  last  week. 

•-Some  800.000  tourists  came  to  the 
country  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  year,  24  percent  more  than  in  the 
same  period  last  year. 

The  figures  released  yesterday 
also  showed  that  the  number  of 
incoming  tourists  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  was  2  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  in 
1985,  the  previous  Tecord  year  for 
tbe  Israeli  tourism  industry.  The 
figures  also  showed  that  in  the  last 
few  months  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  tourists 
who  entered  Israel  from  Egypt.  The 


number  of  such  tourists  totalled 
61,300  in  January- July,  48  per  cent 
higher  than  in  the  same  period  last 
year. 

LEUMI  MORTGAGE  BANK 
Wednesday  reported  sharply  higher 
■profit  for  the  first  half,  with  pre-tax 
‘earnings  soaring  472  per  cent  from 
year-earlier  levels  to  MS  2.6  million. 
Net  profit  jumped  299  per  cent  to 
NIS  858,000. 

The  Bank  Leumi  unit  said  its  ba¬ 
lance  sheet  stood  at  MS  1.6  billion 
on  June  30,  an  increase.of  1  percent 
from  a  year  ago,  while  its  capital 
means  edged  up  1.8  per  cent  to  MS 
27.6m.  Its  loan  portfolio  grew  1.3 
per  cent  to  MS  858.7m  at  the  end  of 
June  from  a  year  before. 

Leumi  Mortgage's  results  reflect  a 
general  upturn  in  the  mortgage  sec¬ 
tor  after  a  depressed  1986. 

SCITEXCORP,  said  last  week  it  had 
reached  an  agreement  with  Nor¬ 
walk,  Connecticut-based  Continen¬ 
tal  Can  Co.  to  sell  its  50  per  cent 


ISRAEL  DEVELOPMENT  and 
Mortgage  Bank  yesterday  reported 
that  its  first-half  net  profit  grew  67 
per  cent  to  MS  1.49  million,  while 
pre-tax  earnings  jumped  167  per 
cent  to  NIS  3.3m. 

The  unaudited  results  for  the 
Israel  Discount  Bank  subsidiary 
showed  tbe  balance  sheet  at  MS 
1.252  billion  as  of  June  30,  a  0.7  per 
cent  gain  from  a  year  earlier,  while 
its  loan  portfolio  ©few  2.8  per  cent  to 
MS  634.2m. 


CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

.  1  Rewarding  branch  of  the 
fighting  services  (3,5) 
5Somewhar  sooner?  Yes. 
indeed  (6) 

9  A  gastronomic  treat?  (4,4) 

10  Parental  couple  taken  round 
an  international  waterway  (6) 
r?.‘Jted’ was  “°  abstainer  (8) 
IZStill  good  advice  to  the 
flapper?  (6) 

14  Its  raison  d’etre  is  to  get 
things  working  again  (W) 

1#  Naval  officer  explaining  what 
Agnes  Wickfield  was  to  David 
Copperfield  (6,4)  - 
22  A  badly  hurt  king  whose 
passing  Tennyson  lamented 
(6) 


23  Individual  copies  returned 
with  speed  (8) 

24  Steps  inside  a  house  (6) 

25  Tight-lipped  group  watched 
with  keen  interest  at 
Wimbledon  (5,3) 

26  One  who  considers  life  is 
barely  worth  living  (6) 

27  Not  to  be  daunted,  I  printed 
another  version  (8) 


DOWN 

1  Flighty  cliff-dweller  with  a 
colourful  biD  to  face  (6) 

2  Gives  up  and  returns  (6) 

3  Gilded  bronze  from  the  Spice 
Islands  or  Moluccas  (6) 
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4  Post-war  conditions?  (5,5) 

6  Their  activities  bring  them 

nothing  but  pleasure  (8)  , 

7  Vexing  problem  that  is  highly 
painful  (8) 

8  They  are  often  consulted  by 
those  who  don’t  know  which 
way  to  turn  (4-4) 

13  Red-walled  city  (4,6) 

15  Two  stupid  fellows  taking  in  a 
fanatical  killer  (8) 

16  Not  the  only  part  of  Britain 
wanting  tax  to  come  down.1  (8) 

17  Seeks  to  know  how  sheets  of 
paper  may  be  sold  (8) 

19  Old  High  German?  (6) 

20  Call  for  a  feline  rebellion? 
What  a  sauce!  (6) 

21  Superficially  damaged,  but  not 
disheartened  indeed  (6) 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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Quick  soLuriohr 

ACROSS:  7  Lillee,  8  Bolero,  It 
Mention,  11  Cheer,  12  Ewer,  13 
Delay,  17  Quest,  18  Sure,  22  Comic, 
23  Neutral,  24  Awaken,  25  Adhere. 
DOWN:  1  Slumber,  2  Plunder,  3 
Tepid,  4  Conceal.  5  Renew,  6  Court, 
■9  Incessant,  14  Succeed,  15  Quarter. 
16  Replied.  19  Ocean.  20  Smear.  21 
Outdo. 
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iativdy  open  emigration  policy  for 
Romanian  Jews. 

In  Western  Europe,  though  the 
U.S.  bill  has  bees  widely  branded 
protectionist,  criticism  has  been 
leavened  with  a  mixture  of  under¬ 
standing  and  a  sense  of  seif-interest. 

French  Deputy  Edith  Gresson, 
considered  a  possible  prime  minister 
m  a  flutore  Socialist  government,  says 
the  UJ5.  trade  bfll  was  understand¬ 
able  since  “it’s  impossible  to  export 
to Japan.” 

But  if  the  U.S.  curbs  access  to  the 
American  market,  she  says,  the 
Japanese  wiD  look  elsewhere,  namely 
Europe.  And  Europeans  are  none  too 
eager  to  feel  the  full  brunt  of  an 
economic  offensive  from  Tokyo. 
Japan  engages  “more  in  a  war 
strategy  than  in  trade,”  die  says. 
“Japan  is  a  country  that  is  in  a  war. 
Americans  were  very  stow  to  realize 
it.” 

StiD,  the  fate  of  the  UJS.  trade  bin 
remains  uncertain.  Conferees  from 
tbe  Senate  and  Honse  wfll  try  to  patch 
together  a  compromise  biD  accept¬ 
able  to  both  bodies  once  the  legisla¬ 
tors  return  from  their  August  recess. 
Tbe  conference  is  expected  to  drag  on 
for  months.  President  Reagan,  a 
free-trade  proponent,  has  threatened 
to  veto  the  bfll  if  some  of  the  harsher 
measures,  such  as  the  Gephardt 

HmwirimMil,  nrp  tnrlmM  m  ffw>  final 

verson. 

But  in  Israel,  eyes  wfll  be  riveted 
on  the  fate  of  the  FTA  provision.  Says 
Maor,  paraphrasing  Yogi  Berra: 
“The  game  ain’t  over  tin  it’s  over.” 


stake  in  Contex  Graphic  Systems 
•Inc. 

The  Herzliya-based  cdfaipany  will 
immediately  receive  $1. 085  million 
from  Continental  and  an  additional 
£500,000  in  contingency  payments 
later  on  for  the  Contex  stake  and 
other  related  properties. 

Contex  was  formed  by  the  two 
companies  in  1985  to  develop  manu¬ 
facture  and  market  graphic  design 
systems  for  the  packaged  goods  in¬ 
dustry.  Although  Sdtex  will  no  lon¬ 
ger  have  an  equity  stake  in  the 
company,  it  said  it  would  maintain 
commercial  ties  with  Contex. 


CURRENCY 


Strong  dollar 
due  for  a 
correction 


The  dollar  dosed  higher  on  strong 
U.S.  employment  data  Friday, 
finishing  above  the  1.89  Deuts¬ 
chmark  level  and  at  a  seven-month 
high. 

A  rise  of  300,000  in  the  non-farm 
payroll  in  July  was  well  above  mar¬ 
ket  expectations,  and  brought  the 
unemployment  rate  to  6  per  cent,  the 
lowest  since  December  1979. 
Moreover,  the  data  supported  re¬ 
cent  indications  that  the  U.S.  eco¬ 
nomy  is  gathering  momentum,  giv¬ 
ing  the  dollar  important  fun¬ 
damental  support. 

.  The  U.S.  currency  jumped  IVi 
pfennigs  last  Monday  following  the 
riots  in  Mecca,  and  it  was  bid  Up 
throughout  the  week  as  the  tensions 
in  the  Persian  Golf  sent  irivestSig 
looking  for  a  safe-haven  currency.  ' 

The  central  banks  tried  to  moder¬ 
ate  this  climb.  The  Bundesbank  sold 
dollars  on  Tuesday,  and  tbe  Fed  and 
the  Bank  of  England  joined  its 
efforts  later  in  the  week.  Their 
dollar-seQing  was  modest  in  terms  of 
size,  and  it  seems  that  it  was  aimed  at 
reducing  excess  speculative  demand 

On  Thursday,  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land  initiated  a  one-percentage  point 
rise  in  the  base  lending  rate  to  10  per 
cent  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the 
sliding  pound,  which. also  failed  to 
benefit  from  oil  prices  above  £22  a 
barrel  earlier  in  tbe  week. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar,  despite 
the  intervention  of  central  banks, 
indicates  that  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  in  favour  of  the  U.S.  cur¬ 
rency.  It  appears  that  the  major 
trend  of  the  dollar’s  decline  has 
entered  a  neutral  pbase  with  a 
medium-term  uptrend.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  speed  of  the  dollar’s  rise 
during  the  last  week  shows  that  the 
currency  is  overbought  in  the  short 
term  and  that  a  coreetion  in  its  value 
is  due  sometime  during  the  next  few 
days. 

Tbe  level  of  1.89-1.91  against  the 
mark  is  a  level  that  the  main  central 
banks  have  agreed  to  watch  and 
protect  in  their  efforts  to  stabilize 
exchange  rate  movements.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  banks  will  give  up  that 
easily.  Do  not  buy  dollars  agressive- 
ly  over  the  next  week,  but  wait  for  a 
correction  to  take  place. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of 
Boaz  Barak  Advisory  Service. 
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OUT  OF  STEAM.  -  A  trader  takes  a  rest  on  the  floor  or  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.With  tbe 
boll  market  in  its  fifth  year,  many  working  mi  Wall  Street  today  have  never  experienced  a  down 
market,  but  analysts  say  it  is  inevitable  they  will,  maybe  soon.  (AFP) 


Wall  Street  wonders:  When  will 
the  bull  stop  charging  forward? 


Wr  jr«- 


By  RICHARD  SATRAN 
NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  -  Wall 
Street's  bull  market  is  hitting  the  ripe 
old  age  of  five  with  style,  mauling 
records  and  outlasting  doomsayers, 
wbo  predicted  a  collapse  long  ago. 

Biit  the  certainty  remainst  that  the 
rampage  that  started  on  August  13, 
1982  at  the  776.92  mark  on  the  Dow 
Jones  Industrial  Average  will  end. 
Tbe  only  question  is  when. 

On  Friday,  the  Dow,  which 
pushed  to  a  record  2605  in  die  after¬ 
noon,  failed  to  maintain  momentum 
and  dosed  at  2592,  down  two  on  the 
day.  In  the  broader  market,  howev¬ 
er,  advances  led  declines  seven-six  as 
volume  soared  to  214  million  shares 
from  192  million  the  day  before. 

“We  started  the  week  worried 
about  tbe  Middle  East  and  oil  prices 
and  inflation,  and  we  end  tbe  week 
less  worried  and  threatening  to  dose 
over  another  century  mark,”  said 
trader  Brad  Weekes  of  Donaldson 
T-uflrin  and  Jenrette,  referring  to  the 
Dow’s  rise  above  2600  Friday  after¬ 
noon. 

“The  history  ofthe  financial  mar¬ 
kets  is  bodm  and' bust  -  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  will 
change,"  says  analyst  Hugh  Johnson 
of  First  Albany  Securities. 

When  tbe  bust  arrives,  many  of 
the  money  managers  and  traders 
now  at  the  controls  on  Wall  Street 
will  have  seen  only  the  good  times. 

“It’s  a  very  old  bull  -  one  of  the 
oldest  ever,”  says  Robert  Stovall  of 
StovalI/21st  Advisers.  “Fully  one- 
third  of  the  professionals  in  tbe  busi¬ 
ness  have  come  on  board  in  the  last 
five  years.” 

The  recruits  added  during  that 
time  have  only  known  the  glory,  not 
the  dismal,  gloomy  period  that  be¬ 
gan  in  1967,  as  the  expense  of  the 
Vietnam  War  began  to  sap  the  U.S. 
economy  and  inflation  -  the  arch¬ 
enemy  of  financial  markets-  became 
a  problem  for  the  first  time  in  de¬ 
cades. 

Tbe  15  years  that  followed  saw 
stock  prices  decline  by  an  estimated 
50  per  cent,  in  inflation-adjusted 
values.  In  August  1982,  the  Dow 
average  was  225  points  lower  than 
the  peak  in  1972. 

But  then  stocks  began  smashing 
through  seemingly  impossible  re¬ 
cords.  while  tripling  in  value. 

By  February  1983,  the  Dow  had 
hit  its  first  new  “century”  mark  in 
over  10  years,  crossing  1100.  In  the 
next  two  years  it  notched  two  more 
100  milestones  to  reach  1300.  Then, 
in  the  remarkable  two  years  begin¬ 
ning  in  late  1985,  it  climbed  another 
1300  points. 

Can  it  keep  going? 

Recession  and  recovery,  the  eco¬ 


nomic  pendulum,  is  mirrored  by  the 
financial  markets  but  in  a  form  that 
often  exaggerates  the  underlying 
economy. 

.  The  Dow’s  drop  to.  550  in  the 
mid-1970s  exaggerated  the  eco¬ 
nomy's  weaknesses,  but  the  current 
2600-level  also  masks  some  prob¬ 
lems.  analysts  say. . 

Massive  budget  and  trade  deficits 
threaten  the  present-day  order. 
Most  analysts  say  the  chasm  between 
the  “real"  economy  and  the  stock 
market  has  grown,  and  invites  a 
steep  pullback. 

Johnson  expectsa  lOto  12  percent 
correction  to  occur  soon,  followed 
by  higher  prices.  “But  to  be  honest,” 
he  says,  “I  predicted  that  back  in 
June.”  Since  then  the  Dow  has 
gained  more  than  200  points. 

"The  market  does  seem  to  need  a 
rest,  it’s  looking  a  Kttle  creaky,”  he 
says.  “But  the  ingredients  are  stiff 
there  for  higher  stock  prices.” 

A  number  of  analysts  expect  the 
bull  market  to  reach  even  higher 
before  it  expires.  Robert  Prechter, 
i  of  the  Elliot  Wave  theory,  one  ofthe  * 
best-knoWn  technical  analysts,  sees 
tbe  market  rising  to  3600  or  3700. 
But  then  be  expects  a  steep  dedine. 

When  analysts  do  talk  about  a 
crash,  they  point  to  Japan,  where  . 
stock  market  values  are  triple  those 
of  tbe  U.S.  Borrowing  to  purchase 
stocks  is  more  prevalent  and  spe¬ 
culation  appears  to  be  more  of  a 
problem. 

“When  I  look  at  Japan,”  says 
’  Johnson,  “I  get  paranoid.” 

But  even  though  parallels  are  seen 
to  the  1920s,  when  a  big  market  rally 
was  followed  by  tbe  great  crash,  few 
are  predicting  such  a  calamity. 

.“The  problem  with  predicting  a 
hard  landing  for  stocks  is  that  there 
are  really  no  signs  yet  of  a  reces¬ 
sion,”  says  John  Connolly  of  Dean 
Witter  Reynolds. 

“I  don’t  see  the  ingredients  yet  for 
a  crash,”  adds  Stovall.  “We  haven’t 
seen  the  excess  speculation  that 
usually  precedes  that.  I  think  that 


this  market  could  move  higher,  pa^t 
3000,  before  we  see  that.” 

Slow  growth,  ironically,  remains 
the  biggest  ally  for  the  bull  market, 
because  it  invites  massive  liquidity 
injections  by  central  banks  round  tlfe' 
globe  to  stimulate  their  national  eco¬ 
nomies.  The  putnped-up  money 
supply  has  been  funnelled  into  stock 
markets,  since  the  sluggish  global 
economies  have  been  unable  to 
absorb  it  directly,  in  capital  invest- . 
meat. 

“A  global  green  tide  is  sweeping 
through  everything,  gobbling  up" 
stocks,  getting  bigger  and  bigger,” . 
says  Yale  Husch,  a  stock  market, 
historian  and  newsletter  publisher 
based  in  Old  Tappan,  New  Jersey. 

He  says  adjusting  for  inflation,  the. 
Dow  remains  well  below  its  all-time 
high.  In  a  rally  20  years  ago,  the  1000 
mark  was  hit  briefly.  Adjusting  for 
intervening  inflation,  that  level 
works  out  to  about  3400  in  present- 
value  dollars. 

The  current  rally  first  drew 
strength  from  Federal  Reservi- 
ispobsored 

gained  momentum  on -  massive  . 
corporate  restructurings  and  mer¬ 
gers.  The  current  waveis  made  up  of 
companies  benefiting  from  strong-, 
corporate-profits  gains.  ’ 

Gradually,  investors  have  moved 
their  focus  from  interest  rate-, 
sensitive  stocks  into  economically 
sensitive  ones. 

The  next  move;  says  Connolly  of 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds,  could  be  out 
of  stocks  altogether.  As  interest 
rates  work  still  higher  -  tbe  lqng- 
term  government  bond  yields  |are 
now  9  per  cent  versus  just  over  7  per 
cent  a  year  ago  -  they  become  more 
attractive  than  stocks. 

“Now  we  have  a  valuation  prob¬ 
lem,”  he  says.  "All  markets  compete 
-stocks,  bond,  cash.  The  stock  mar-, 
ket  has  been  running  on  its  own 
momentum.  But  at  some  point, 
money  wfll  be  attracted  to  value 
instead  of  momentum,  and  then 
you’ll  see  a  lot  going  out  of  stocks.”1 
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Jerusalem:  Kupat  Holim  Oalit  Rome- 
ma.  523191;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin, 
272315;  Shu'afm.  Shu’afat  Road,  810108; 
Dar  Aldawa.  Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Aviv:  Lev  Hair,  69  Ahad  Ha'am, 
613882;  Hashla-Kupat  Holim  Maocabi.  7 
Hash  la,  463371/6,  exL43. 

Ra'anana-Kfer  Sava:  Kupat  Holim  da- 
lit,  Ha  restart.  Hod  Hnharon. 

Notanya:  Hadaaseh,  24  Herd,  22243. 
Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


NagenDevM  Aden* 

In  emergencies  (Sal  101  In  most  parts  of  the 
country.  In  addition: 

Aahdod  51332  Jerusalem  *623133 

Ashkston  23333  KJron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *5511111  Bry8tShmona*9M33« 
Beersheba  74767  Nahariya  *823333 

Carmiel  *988555  Notanya  *23333- 
Dan  Region  *7811 11  PwahTBcva  *9231111 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Eilat  72333 
Hadera  *22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Hatzor 938333 
Holon  *03133 


Rehovot *451333 
Ration  LeZkm  "42333 
Salad 930333 
Td  Aviv  *54601 11 
Tiberias  *790111 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatries), 
Hadassah  Bn  Karwn  (internal,  surgery, 
orthopedics,  E.N.T.),  Misgav  Ladach  (ob¬ 
stetrical,  SHaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tal  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal, 
surgery). 

Notanya:  Laniado  ( 
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Dial  100  in  moat  parts  of  the  couutrv. 
InTIberfaa  dial  934444,  Wry* ShmwJa 


*  Mobile  Intensive  Cara  Unit  (MtCU) 
service  In  the  ares,  around  the  dock. 
&m—Bawtio«ainrtt  Aid.  Tel  Jerusalem 
227171,  Td  Aviv  5461111  (cHdrenVoulh  03- 
26111%  Hdfa  672222,  Beersheba  418111, 
Notanya 35316. 

Ureas  Grids  Centra  (24  hours),  far  help  cal 
Td  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  —  246664.  and 
Haifa  660111. 

The  Nreirmal  Poiaon  Control  Centra  at 
Rambom  Hospital,  phone  (04)  529206.  for 
emergency  csfls,  24  horn  a  day,  fcr  Wbtmo- 
Hon  fa  case  of  poisoning. 

Kiyt  Heim  t  ifannaileii  Cads  Td.  03- 
43330Q,  433600  Sundoy-Thuradoy,  8  am.  to  8 
pan.  Friday  8  am  to  3  pjrt 
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S  Just  out!  The.1 987  English- 
language  telepl^Tne^ookfdr 
adera(06),  Netanya  (053),  - 
i  (052),  Tiberias  (06),  Safed  (06) 

NIS  10 

9  from  The  Jerusalem  Post, 

*form  below,  or  at  the  following 
i  District  locations: 

Haifa:  Haifa  Atlas,  2  Devora  St.  (cor.  Hehalutz) 

Sof  Tritut^l  2  Kikar  Horev 

GoWen -Central  Carmel,  Elhanan  SL 
Pinhas-Derech  Tzarfat,  Ramat  Shaul 
Steimatzky-  82  Atzmaut  St. 

•  Hessman -2v  Quarter,  NavehSha’anan 
Granot-Haneviim,  14Hadar 
Steimatzky- 1 6  Hera!  St,  Hadar 
Livni  -  Egged  busstation 
Afula:  Gabai- Egged  bus  station 
Hadera:  Braunstein-Paiterin  Passage 
KlryatStunona:  Ben  David  Shopping  centre 

Bar  Sheshet-  Egged  bus  station 
Carmiel:  Juke  Box-Megadim  cenfra 
Acre:  Alias -Ben  Ami  St 
Nahariya:  Tevel-  Egged  bus  station 

,  Doran  Books-32  Sd.  Ga*aton 
Kray°t  Z^lPafUfl-MKeren Hayesod, Sabinia 
.  w®ra.hav,ak-55Haat2mautSt.1KirvatAta 
Tiberias:  Steimatzky-  Hagalfl  St.  w 

Gross- Rassco  Bldg.,  Hagaiil  St. 


— vw- 1  Huaww  uwy.,  nogaiii 
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economic  HEWS _  ' . 

Medina,  Fogel  take  top  posts 

ISJ^hh' 31  Leumi  net  swelled  300%  in  half 


l  PfNHAS  LANDAU  By  PINHAS  LAND AU 

^===5-^^^— s-L— — finance  Reporter 
»  The  Bank  Leumi  group  yesterday 

reported  a  net  profit  of  NIS  64 
Mill  |Yf  |yll  million  for  the  first  half-  more  than 

three  rimes  the  inflation-adjusted 
;  equivalent  for  the  same  period  of 

» expectation  ^ banks  earninss  ™  **** 

*  r  second  quarter  of  this  year  wen 

:  The  timing  of  market  moves  is  niore  than  twice  as  high  as  in  the  firs 
.determined  by  the  pattern  of  expecta-  fluarter,  apparently  because  it  con 
:  t*ODS  dominant  id  the  market  at  any  centrated  on  its  most  profitable 
I  «■  “Oh*  mood.”  The  problems  areas  of  business  and  ran  down  it! 
.begin  when  this  seemingly  obvious  actiyihes  in  other  sectors. 

; '  remark  is  translated  into  market  In  a  separate  surprise  announce- 
;  reality.  meet,  the  bank  also  said  forma 

L«l's  take  a  recent  foreign  exam-  Bank  of  Israel  official  Victor  Medina 
pie*  When  Margaret  Thatcher  called  and  a  senior  Treasury  official,  Ahar- 
,  *be  British  general  election  in  June,  on  F°gei.  had  accepted  senior  posts 
ft*  City  of  London  was  entranced  by  hi  the  Leumi  group, 
the  things  that  would  happen  after  Medina  is  taking  the  part-time 
the  Conservatives  duly  won  their  post  of  director  and  chairman  of  the 
third  successive  triumph.  investment  committee  of  two  major 

Not  only  would  privatization  Leumi  subsidiaries  -  PIA,  the 
march  ahead,  it  was  said,  but  “a  wall  mutual-fund  group,  and  the  bank’s 

•  of  money”  would  fall  on  London  provident-fund  management  com- 
;  from  overseas  -  and  especially  pany. 

‘  Japanese -investors.  Gilts,  or  British  Medina,  as  head  of  the  Bank  of 

government  securities,  were  assumed  Israel’s  monetary  department,  had 
.  to  be  major  potential  beneficiaries  of  an  important  role  in  planning  the 
this  looming  development,  and  the  country’s  monetary  and  capital  mar- 
London  share  market  was  also  touted  ket  policy,  until  his  resignation  in 
as  offering  perhaps  the  best  opportn-  late  June.  Now  he  will',  for  the  first 
uities  of  any  major  exchange.  time,  be  involved  in  the  markets  as  a 

Sterling,  too,  was  expected  to  key  institutional  investor,  instead  of 
smash  through  the  barrier  of  three  asa  regulator. 

Deutschmarks  to  the  pound,  forcing  Foge],  who  is  scheduled  to  leave 
interest  rates  lower  and  thereby  jus-  his  post  as  head  of  the  Treasury 
tifying  the  purchase  of  gilts  and  budget  division  at  the  end  of  this 
equities  on  monetary  and  currency  month,  will  assume  the  post  of  ehair- 
grounds.  And  the  British  economy  as  man  of  Leumi  and  Co.,  Leumi’s 
a  whole  was  painted  in  its  brightest  fledgling  merchant  bank,  putting 
colours,  with  its  ability  to  out-  him  in  control  of  the  company’s 
perform  the  big  three  of  the  U.S.,  underwriting  activities. 

Japan  and  West  Germany,  at  least  in  For  both  Medina  and  Fogel  the 
the  12  months  from  mid-1986,  being  appointments  are  expected  to  be 
acclaimed  as  the  fundamental  under-  part-time,  involving  one  or  two  days 
pinning  for  the  coming  surge.  a  week  of  activity,  for  which  they  wiD 

We  are  now  two  months  after  the  receive  remuneration.  They  will  not. 
Conservative  victory.  The  wall  of  however,  be  engaged  in  an  executive 
money  never  materialized,  at  least  in  capacity  and  will  not  be  employees 
anything  tike  the  scale  envisaged  and  of  Bank  Leumi. 
sterling  is  at  $1.56,  and  still  around  Leimri’s  net  was  boosted  by  the 
2.95  marks.  Gilts  have  hem  siaugbt-  lower  tax  rates  in  force  this  year, 

ered  and  the  share  market,  after  _ 

making  new  record  highs,  has  recent- 

Tbe  reasons  have  not  been  hard  to  J^/LOTl 1 Cl3T"V 
find.  The  weakness  of  sterling  and  J 

the  resurgence  of  the  dollar  forced  a  , 

surpise  1  per  cent  hike  in  interest  Tlllllf'V  T O 
rates  last  Thursday,  sending  shares  IA-/ 

hurtling  to  their  biggest-ever  one-day  v  |  1 

loss,  aod  completing  the  ongoing  rout  |\A  T^TY^rVPri 
in  the  gftt  market.  The  superiority  of  '-'V  LU.V/UvU. 
the  British  economic  performance  ----- 

has  been  drowned  out  by  unexpected-  By  AVITEMK1N 

ly  good  figures  from  both  the  U.S.  Post  Economic  Reporter 

and  Japan  Sharp  criticism  of  the  Bank  of 

Now  for  the  home  boot.  The  mil,  IsraelBexi»ctedtol»  air«Jtomor- 
trend  on  oar  markets  these  past  few  row  when  the  MimsteraU  Economic 
wwte  has  been  the  steady  rise  of  Committee  meets  to  *«mss  the 
index-jinked  hood  priers,  and  of  the  bonk  s  mooetaiy  policy  and  tools, 
dollar- linked  bank  shares,  whBe  the  At  the  central  bank,  there  was 
share  market  has  been  depressed  some  concern  yesterday  as  it  was 
both  in  turnovers  and  performance,  believed  the  government  would  let 
Tie  feeling  in  financial  circles  has  the  bank  decide  on  monetary  policy 
changed  radically  on  the  main  van-  with  a  minimum  of  intervention, 
able  that  interests  ev«y^namdy  The  meeting  of  the  ministerial 
thefuture  rate  oT  infjatwn.  Ihe  committee  was  called  at  the  initiative 
pranged  summer  of  negligible  mlla-  of  EneiBy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal 
bon  that  everyone  was  aqtedmg  in  ago.  when  interest 

May  and  Jane,  tarred _soor  when  the  ^  very  high.  Today,  the 

Jime  Coosnmer  Pnce  Index  was  way  is  JpJSa  to  ceoL  on 

abS^^'L%Kdae  banJSon™. 

being  predicted  at  1.5  per  cent,  and  ^ 
maybe  even  2  per  cent- instead  of  the 
0.5  per  cent  or  less  earlier  thought 
possible  by  some  optimists. 

At  the  same  tune,  the  rebound  of 
the  dollar  has  pushed  the  dollar/ 
shekel  rate  up  within  the  basket  of 
currencies,  while  the  other  curren¬ 
cies  have  been  devalued  to  hold  the 
basket  steady  overall.  This,  rather 
than  the  rumours  of  a  possible 
straight  devaluation  of  the  shekel, 
have  sent  yields  on  the  bank  shares 
included  in  the  “arrangement’  to  the 
lowest  consistent  level  since  they  be¬ 
gan  trading,  at  10-11  per  emit  per 
annum  for  the  last  three  weeks. 

Another  factor,  fueling  the  rise  in 
index  and  doUar-Uhked  securities  has 
been  the  low  -  and  now  apparently 
negative,  in  real  terms  -  rate  of 
interest  offered  to  depositors  in  un¬ 
linked  shekel  accounts. 

The  renewed  inflationary  fears 
have  held  back  the  share  market, 
which  might  otherwise  have  reacted 
more  favourably  to  better  earnings 
reports.  But  these,  too,  have  been 
expected  and  hence,  presumably  dis¬ 
counted. 

AH  this  would  suggest  that  infla¬ 
tion  of  up  to  1 .5-1.8  per  cent  for  July 
—shocking  though  It  would  have  been 
thought  ofa  few  weeks  ago- has  been 
built  into  current  prices.  Since 
almost  every  index  published  this 
year  has  surprised  the  predictors,  in 
one  or  other  direction,  this  one  might 
•do  so  as  weB. 

For  It  to  overshoot,  it  would  have 
to  be  around  2  per  cent,  which  would 
be  disastrously  high.  Conversely, 
anything  less  than  about  1.4  would  be 
considered  positive  in  the  current 
atmosphere.  Gamblers  may  play 
their  hunches,  but  the  siddines  look 
to  be  for 


while  the  group’s  gross  profit  rose  92 
per  cent  to  NIS  168.3m. 

Is  an  unprecedented  development 
in,  Israeli  banking,  Leumi  voluntarily 
offered  the  amount  it  set  aside  ia  the 
first  half  for  bad  debts  -  NIS  150m. , 
compared  with  only  NIS  98m.  last 
year.  Hzis  indicates  that  gross  profits 
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Trade  gap  narrowed 
in  past  four  months 


The  net  profit  figure  boosted 
Leumi 's  capita]  means  and-,  coro- 


govenunent. 

The  pursuit  of  this  profit-oriented 


bined  with  a  positive  revaluation  of  policy  was  given  as  the  main 
investments  overseas,  raised  total  rationale  behind  the  sharp  improve- 


capital  means  5  per  cent,  to  NIS 
1.467  billion. 


ment  in  Leumfs  performance,  not 
only  compared  with  last  year,  but 


second  quarter  of  this  year  were,  would  have  been  significantly  higher 
more  than  twice  as  high  as  in  the  first  without  the  massive  write-offs. 


Total  assets  were  unchanged  over  even  from  the  first  to  the  second 
the  half-year  in  real  terms  at  NIS  quarter  of  this  one.  The  average 


quarter,  apparently  because  it  con¬ 
centrated  on  its  most  profitable 
areas  of  business  and  ran  down  its 
activities  in  other  sectors. 

In'  a  separate  surprise  announce¬ 
ment,  the  bank  also  said  former 
Bank  of  Israel  official  Victor  Medina 
and  a  senior  Treasury  official,  Ahar¬ 
on  Fogel,  had  accepted  senior  posts 
in  the  Leumi  group. 

Medina  is  taking  the  part-time 
post  of  director  and  chairman  of  the 
investment  committee  of  two  major 
Leumi  subsidiaries  -  PIA,  the 
mutual-fund  group,  and  the  bank’s 
provident-fund  management  com¬ 
pany. 

Medina,  as  head  of  the  Bank  of 
Israel’s  monetary  department,  had 


ket  policy,  until  his  resignation  in 
late  June.  Now  he  will',  for  the  first 
time,  be  involved  in  the  markets  as  a 
key  institutional  investor,  instead  of 
as  a  regulator.  i 

Fogel,  who  is  scheduled  to  leave 
his  post  as  head  of  the  Treasury 
budget  division  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  will  assume  the  post  of  chair¬ 
man  of  Leumi  and  Co.,  Leumi’s 
fledgling  merchant  bank,  putting 
him  in  control  of  the  company’s 
underwriting  activities. 

For  both  Medina  and  Fogel  the 
appointments  are  expected  to  be 
part-time,  involving  one  or  two  days 
a  week  of  activity ,  for  which  they  will 
receive  remuneration.  They  will  not, 
however,  be  engaged  in  an  executive 
capacity  and  will  not  be  employees 
of  Bank  Leumi. 

Leimri’s  net  was  boosted  by  the 
lower  tax  rates  in  force  this  year. 

Monetary 
policy  to 
be  probed 

By  AVI  TEMKJON 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Sharp  criticism  of  the  Bank  of 
Israel  is  expected  to  be  aired  tomor¬ 
row  when  the  Ministerial  Economic 
Committee  meets  to  discuss  the 
bank's  monetary  policy  and  tools. 

At  the  central  bank,  there  was 
some  concern  yesterday  as  it  was 
believed  the  government  would  let 
the  bank  decide  on  monetary  policy 
with  a  minimum  of  intervention. 

The  meeting  of  the  ministerial 
committee  was  called  at  the  initiative 
of  Energy  Minister  Moshe  Shahal 
some  months  aga,  when  interest 
rates  were  very  high.  Today,  the 
discussion  is  expected  to  centre  on 
the  central  bank's  derision  to  control 
liquidity  in  the  economy  through 
open-market  operations. 

Treasury  officials  are  sceptical  ab¬ 
out  the  central  bank's  policy,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  Israeli  capital  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  inventory  of  bonds  held  by 
the  bank  and  too  small. 

Treasury  officials  also  charge  that 
open-market  operations  are  costing 
the  government  money.  Selling 
bonds  has  put  the  central  bank  in 
competition  with  the  Treasury.  As  a 
result,  the  government,  they  note, 
was  forced  to  raise  the  rate  of  retain 
by  one  percentage  point  to  6V6  per 
cent  in  its  May  long-term  bond  issue. 


The  bank  has  been  expected  to  be 
forced  to  make  enormous  provi¬ 
sions,  for  file  third  successive  year. 

Half-yearly  statements  only  re¬ 
quire  “scanning”  by  external 
accountants,  not  formal  auditing, 
and  there  is  no  obligation  to  provide 
figures  on  the  amounts  set  aside  for 
bad  or  doubtful  debts. 

The  strong  profit  performance 
was  reflected  in  the  9.4-  per  cent 
annualized  net  rate  of  return  on 
equity  Leumi  achieved.  In  the  whole 
of  1986,  the  bank  managed  only  NIS 
4.4m.  of  net  profit. 


38.8b.  However,  thi*  stability  hid  an 
important  change  in  the  composition 
of  die  bank's  business.  Deposits 
from  the  public  rose  an  overall  2.7 
per  cent  to  NIS  27b.,  but  unlinked 
shekel  deposits  jumped  18  per  cent 
from  the  end  of  1986. 

Similarly,  total  loans  gained  an 
impressive  10.9  per  cent  to  NIS 
15.5b.,  but  within  this  the  nnKnkftri 
shekel  loan  sector  soared  29  per 
cent.  These  gains  in  what  are  cur¬ 
rently  the  most  profitable  areas  of 
banking  business  were  offset  by  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  high-volume  but  low- 
'  profit  sectors  of  inter-bank  loans  and 
deposits,  and  business  done  with  the 


profit  margin  available  to  the  bank 
actually  declined  slightly-  in  the 
second  quarter,  and  is  expected  to 
slip  further  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year. 

The  direction  of  the  bank’s 
growth,  as  much  as  the  details  of  the 
results,  clearly  show  the  imprint  of 
the  new  strategies  introduced  by 
Zaddk  Bino,  who  took  over  as  Leumi 
chief  executive  officer  last  March.  In 
die  light  of  the  highly  favourable 
half-year  results,  the  Leumi  board, 
at  Brno’s  prodding,  authorized  pay¬ 
ment  of  an  “interim  bonus'*  of  80  per 
cent  of  one  month's  gross  salary  to 
all  employees. 
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Statistics _ 

Stock  Indices  . 

Ganoral  Share  (axel  arguiL}'  T 37.68  +1.07% 


General  Share 


Advances 


25  Shares 

•Shares  Movements  - 

I  *  I ' 


General  Bond 


Unchanged 


Declines 


Prices 


Pb luma  % 

MS  change 


Commercial  Banks 

leapttf’VMsaMrt 


am 

noiradtra 

Maritime  Oil 

1906 

1507 

General  norverr. 

19800 

156 

FIB! 

9080 

1782 

Commercial  Banks 

(partof  "asnogi 

messr) 

I06r 

103150 

384 

Union  Oil 

77802 

133 

Discount 

132200 

105 

Mizrahi 

42510 

755 

HsptMlknr 

70400 

1292 

Genera/ A 

T79450 

61 

Laum1 100.0 

no  trading 

Bn.  Trade  5S3B8  2  +04 

Mortgage  Ranks  &  Finance 


Leumi  Morir  10080  188 

Dev.  Mon.  no  trading 

MMikanr  3840  280  H 

Tsfahotr  .23400  155 

Meravr  8217  57 

Lawn)  bid.  12740  136 

□al  Leasing  0.1  20500  24  + 

Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r  1170 

Phoenix  on  762  1908  + 

KsmMwnarU)  5560  30  + 

Saharr  413  5024  4 

Securitas  1185  212 

ZkmHoid.1  6820  85  4 

Trade  ft  Sendees 

brtargama  1.0  3201  30  4 

MeirEzra  1000  4220  4 

Crystal  900  1428  + 

Lighterage  0.1  685  1143  4 

Cold  Storage  13  1210  1437  4 

Dan  Hotels  IX)  1775  280  + 

Coral  Batch  7326  78 

YardenHml  2960  107 

HBorn.0  4800  7195 

MX-L 13  19000 

Tsam  l  3  759  MS 

Real  Estate,  Building  and 
Agriculture 

AMtovl.0  379  4842  4 

Africa  hr.  0.1  novatfing 

Africa  Isr.  in  no  trading 

Ariadan  2630  1292  + 

Danknar  6280  270  4 

J.EX.  294  7210 

iBaysMeOil  4680  1400  + 

tsras  19177  125 

Anxim  Props.  310  4085 

Mohadrin  8430  746  + 

Hndarim  Prop.  1717  1000  + 

Industrials 

Dubakb  6000  350  41 

Tempo  IX)  37900  17 

Sunfraet  15050  50  + 


Adgar 
Argaman 
Delta  Gad 
Lodria 

Gibor  Sabrina 
Urrianair 
Wue&Csble  ■ 
is.CenCo.1.0 
Zion  Cables  5u0 
Factor  Steal 
Bears  0.1 
Aryt 

CM  Electronics 

SpactronixlX) 

TAT- 1.0 

Y-P.Clal 

Actor-stein  IX) 

Agan 

Affiance 

Gal  Indue.  13 

Fertilizers  0.1 

HaifsCtwm. 

Paridata 

Frutarom 

Knar 

Koorp 


Israel  Corp.  IX)  47S 

Walton  1r  1185C 

HepoaEmbiv.  95 

Merabi  Invest.  3130 

'fissum 

Pam*  0.1  712 

Wryon  .  .  1511 

Oil  Exploration 


417 

2750 

+43 

588 

1845 

+27 

14391 

472 

-TQXJ 

2310 

798 

+1.8 

3300 

445 

— 

294 

3210 

— 

1580 

345 

+1J 

12000 

80 

+2X1 

8400 

174 

+04 

450 

20738 

-12 

4690 

2045 

+20 

1340 

1001 

+68 

2825 

789 

+1X) 

2343 

2223 

41  OX) 

25250 

159 

— 

2370 

1B39 

409 

1501 

426 

401 

1601 

TOO 

+100 

210 

5188 

+24 

886 

747 

+1.0 

1700 

1426 

+23 

no  trading 

885 

997 

-06 

4089 

20 

— 

960 

8057 

— 

575 

8861 

+23 

38760 

74 

— 

270 

7131 

+07 

10640 

323 

— 

Companies 

4750 

3813 

- 

Non-ergmt. 
Arrangement  Banka 
Mortgage  Banks 
financial  km. 

Insurance 

Commerce  &  Service* 
Real  Estate  AAgric. 
Industrials 
Food  &  Tobacco 
Textiles 
Metals 
QaaronJcs 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Irtvast. 
Investment  Cos. 

Ofl  Exploration 

Bond  Indices 

IndaM-Bnkad  Bonds 
Fut>y  linked 
Partially  linked 
Foreign  Currency 
FCdenombtatad 
FC  linked 
Short-term  0-2  yra 
Short-mndiujrt  2-5  yrs 
Medium-long  5-7  yra 
Long-term  7+  yrs 

Turnovers 


Total  Shares  KBS  9. 

Non-arrangement  NIS  7, 

Arrangement  NIS  2, 

Bonds  NIS  19, 

Treasury  Blits  •  MS  2, 

Share  Movements 

Advances  190 

Of  which  5%  4  27 

buyers  only  0 

DecBnas  73 

of  which  6%  +  10 

ssHeraonly  0 

Trading  Hah  76 

Bond  Market  Trends 

Index-Untod: 


18429  +1.72% 
12226  +020% 
14725  +0-63% 
12148  +0.12% 
9929  4020% 
13424  +1.15% 
12021  +1.60% 
135x92  +OB1% 
12645  +060% 
12052  +027% 
12680  +039% 
123.45  41.78% 
14920  +077% 
14523  +083% 
18054  +126% 
134.10  — 


117.13  +052% 
119X37  4059% 
11234  +035% 
119184  40X17% 
113.63  +012% 
12225  +005% 
11221  +028% 
11083  +030% 
120.79  4020% 
12334  41X15% 


UBS  9.826400 
MS  7388300 
NIS  2.15O500 
NIS  19.195300 
MS  2JD43&00 


379 

4842 

+53 

notratfing 
no  trading 

2830 

1292 

+04 

6280 

270 

+33 

294 

7210 

— 

4680 

1400 

+33 

19177 

125 

— 

310 

4085 

— 

8430 

748 

+13 

1717 

1000 

+3X1 

6000 

350 

408 

37900 

17 

— 

15060 

50 

+13 

a^s.  esUara  only 

hjo.  bsyMtonly 


PazOSExpL 

J.Q.E-L 


25  Shares 


Name 

first  Intematl 
Hassnehr 
Clal  Trading 

SupanoiA 
Supersol  B 
Detokr 
Azorim 

Prop.  &  Building 
ILDCr 

CM  Restate 

EEie 

Polgat 

Obit 

Ebon 

Tava 

Dead  Sea 

Petrocham. 

AIPM 

Central  Trade  ’ 
ClaJ  Industries 
IDS  Develop. 
EBem 

Discount  Invest. 
CU IX) 
PKlhlVBSL 


118500 

950  5343 

31300  45 

no  trading 
7128  52 

15110  120 


no  trading 
no  trading 


3%  fuly  Bitted 
425%  fully  United 
80%Bntod 
Double  rotted: 
Admon 
Rlmon 
Gilboa 

FC  denominated 
T-bflfat 


StabtoHseatt>1% 

Mxndto2% 

Rises  to  2% 

GanarattyatabtoriaaBto3% 

Mxodto2% 

Rises  to  1% 

:  SI^Wv  rnbedd' 
12.75-146% 


Arrangement  Yields 


DBord. 
Union  01 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  R. 
HspoaOmR. 
General  A 
Laomi  Stock 
fia  Trade  1 


1094% 

994% 

1056% 

1080% 

1051% 

1041% 

No  trading 
1047% 


Volume 

% 

% 

Price 

MS 

Change 

Price 

NIS 

Change 

7969 

2880 

+130 

8049 

657 

+20 

296 

1600 

+130 

296 

13790 

+1.0 

403 

19200 

+130 

406 

10516 

+1JB 

14191 

190 

+30 

14391 

131 

+1.9 

10506 

420 

+1.00 

10600 

173 

+IO 

2630 

2520 

+35 

2630 

1423 

+XL3 

1105 

5500 

+1X» 

1105 

2688 

+1X) 

3256 

4400 

+.75 

3286 

BOS 

+1.7 

64187 

30 

+130 

85037 

101 

+28 

895 

11000 

+130 

702 

3340 

+2X> 

18231 

280 

+130 

18231 

119 

+1X) 

970 

3160 

+130 

982 

1186 

+23 

442527 

3 

+30 

448527 

3 

+24 

373370 

2 

+130 

375000 

3 

+IO 

14702 

360 

+35 

14782 

373 

+0.8 

2825 

1080 

+35 

2825 

1020 

+0.7 

760 

36000 

+.78 

773 

7891 

+1J 

400016 

54 

+36  . 

403016 

8 

+1X) 

11393 

120 

+35 

11393 

60 

+02 

220 

64000 

+1.00 

220 

38230 

+09 

8974 

tou 

+.75 

10094 

197 

+2-0 

1099 

3250 

+  135 

111B 

2398 

+3X) 

244* 

4080 

-35 

2444 

1832 

-02 

1288 

6000 

+130 

1300 

3506 

+24 

3306 

1000 

+135 

3308 

845 

+12 

appear  on  Mondays;  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  .Minimum  of  NIS  1&5B  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.07 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES;  Minimum  of  NIS  23  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.88.  All  rates  include  VAT..  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  — 
Jerusalem;  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p-m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa;  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  l see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 

HIHlIlIKBIllllllflllKilltllUltHIUlllllllllllllllllllllllilflll  HHHKIHUIUllHHHUUlUHUimilUllllllHIUWUUlIHUUH 

DWELLINGS  PERSONAL 


JERUSALEM 

POOCOC-orxxK-.'crwoor’ooooooooooooooqofvmoooooooooo 
LOOKING  FORapanincittlosbweGFJ.Jcm- 
salem  or  surrounaiDg  area.  Td.  02-551694. 
Diana  (moraings).  .  _ 

11  SMALL  PRIVATE  HOME.  2  bedrooms, 
prime  garden,  near  PfthtUfh,  2)  Omet,  1ib»- 
mas.  3  rooms  or  4-room  area.  waD-tonwall 
carpeting,  prime  hearing,  low  floor,  OMKaia- 
wn«  Weiss  Real  Estate.  02-666782. 02-699S96. 


“HIGH  SOCIETY  Escotl  Service”  -  every¬ 
thing  you  want.  TcL  03-224368. 


MATRIMONIALS 


wneBBWwnoonp 

_ TEL  AVIV 

PENTHOUSE.  NORTH  Td  Aviv,  beauriluJ. 
completely  furotShed.  SI. 000.  Td.  03-444207. 


FREE  PROFESSION  -  ACADEMIC  (M). 
young  looking,  attractive.  34/174.  seeks 
pleasant  and  intdfigent  academic  to  28.  P.O.B. 
29780.  Td  Aviv  612)7. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuii 
SITUATIONS  VACANT 


Petrol-stations 
reach  pact  with 
Energy  Ministry 

Pad  Economic  Staff 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Petrol-station  owners 
have  reached  a  settlement  with  the 
Energy1  Ministry,  apparently  ending 
the  threat  of  any  further  strikes, 
officials  said  yesterday. 

Under  the  agreement,  petrol  sta¬ 
tion  commissions  on  sales  will  in¬ 
crease  by  10  per  cent  and  owners  will 
receive  40  agorot  per  client  on  nights 
and  weekends.  The  owners  had  pre¬ 
viously  received  a  6-7  per  cent  com¬ 
mission  on  petrol  sales. 


HAIFA 


TOP  SALARY  10  top  Edgfeh  typists.  Shor- 
tband.  telex  andwordprocessor  operwors.  tm- 
met&ttc  employment.  Ffex3)k  boon.  Trans- 
la  ton'  Fool.  100  Ben  Yctrada  St_  Tel  Aviv.  9 
aan.-2  o.m.-,  TeL  03-221214,  0S-23426SW7. 


24  HOURS-A-DAY  HELP  for  dderiy  woiakn 
in  Kiryat  Ono.  TcL  03-349218. 


HERZLIYA  _ 

nauoM**i*JoooannnnQra«o«Mwuo<>floon«Mi^^ 

BERZUVA  HEIGHTS  furnished  apartmem 
+  pool  for  August  available.  Td.  0S2-552S12. 

HERZUYA  PITUAH.  Cottages  for  sate  trora 
$220,1X10.  Aten.  Td.  052,551717. 


Person  to  Person  r^S, 

Escort  Service 

Evei7thXntyx>nalw*y«  wanted  ftonx 

firoaFertoatc  Person 

094136753.  Q84888M. 


HARD-WORKING  JoumalistfEditor,  antbor 
with  20  years  experience  (14  in  brad),  seeks 
new  position  in  pubSshiiigljounialisxn  or  bad¬ 
ness.  Resume,  dips  and  .knees  of  racom- 
pwnarinn  CoPWCC  P.03.  8475,  JemoWn 
910S3. 


STUV-GAL 
I  RJM.Hr.' 
AuUwrfwdAgucy 

We  buy  cots  Irom  and  xM  awn  to  tSpHonaCB.  UN 
pMoml,  leurists  and  m  fenrcjjpante  at  As 
beat  prices  ki  ths  coumy,  and  wto  to  boa 


TslAvtv.TsLl 


Look:  to  the 
futures  with 
Oscar  Gruss 

At  Oscar  Gruss  &  Son,  Inc.  all  future 
contracts  are  now  cleared  directly  through 
Merrill  Lynch  Futures,  Inc. 

No  Middleman 

By  hooking  up  with  Merrill  Lynch  in  Chicago, 

.  Oscar  Gruss  now  places  orders  directly  from 
Israel,  without  the  loss  of  time  and  expense 
incurred  via  intermediaries. 

n 

Superior  Service 

[  At  Oscar  Gruss  &  Son,  Inc.,  trading  future 
\  contracts  and  options  is  one  of  our  highest 
i  priorities.  So  each  and  every  one  of  our  clients 
receives  the  best,  individualized  service. 

Experience/Confidence 

With  over  20  years  of  successful  operation  in 
Israel.  Oscar  Gruss  is  confident  enough  to  make  - 
you  a  special  introductory  offer  when  you  open 
an  account  with  us,  even  for  future  contracts 
alone.  And,  of  course,  afterward  you'll  continue 
to  benefit  from  our  very  competitive  fees. 

•  To  find  out  about  our  unprecedented  offer  and  • 
for  information  about  opening  an  account, 
contact  manager  Eddie  Shalev.  You'll  discover 
that  it  pays  to  trade  "futures"  with  Oscar  Gruss. 

Oscar  Grass  Sc  Son 

WALL  STREET  IN  ISRAEL 

America  House,  35  Shaul  Hamelekh  St,  Tel  Aviv 
Tel:  03-259485  member  S.LRC. 


Post  Economic  Reporter 

Israel’s  trade  deficit  totalled  S218 
million  in  July,  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Statistics  reported  yesterday,  nar¬ 
rowing  the  average  monthly  deficit 
for  the  last  four  months  735  per  cet 
compared  with  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year. 

Neverthless,  the  excess  of  mer¬ 
chandise  imports  over  exports  for 
the  January-July  period  was  still 
SSOOm.  higher  than  in  the  same 
period  in  1986. 

The  figures  released  by  the  bureau 
showed  that  the  monthly  average 
deficit  for  the  last  four  months  total¬ 
led  S225m.,  compared  with  5294m. 
in  the  previous  quarter.  These  fi¬ 
gures  were  seasonally  adjusted  and 


do  not  include  airplanes  and  di¬ 
amonds. 

The  bureau  indicated  that  in  the 
last  four  months  the  average  level  of 
exports  stood  at  5540m.  compared 
with  5460m.  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
year.  Imports  of  merchandise  re¬ 
mained  stable  at  some  5765m. 

Exports  totalled  5465  billion  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  the  year,  an 
increase  of  16  per  cent  from  tile  same 
period  last  year.  Industrial  exports, 
excluding  diamonds,  rose  16  per  cent 
to  S2.6b.  The  bureau  said  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  industrial  exports  for  the 
last  four  months  was  S486m.  This 
was  17  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  for  the  first  quarter  of  1987, 
and  21  per  cent  higher  than  in  the 
second  half  of  1986. 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

Shake!  Deposits  (annual  rates) 


She 

40-1.000 

1,001-10000 

Paefaak 

11.00 

7  days 

7XW 

10.00 

14  days 

ax» 

1130 

30  days 

930 

1230 

50001—100.000 

12X» 

1130 

1230 

1330 

100X»1-*OQX»0 

1200 

1130 

1230 

1320 

J  Up  to  999 

6XXJ 

EDO  . 

630 

625 

1,000-0999 

11X» 

11X» 

1125 

11.75 

10000-40899 

11^0 

1130 

11.75 

1225 

50,000+ 

1200 

1200 

1225 

1275 

6)50-999 

OOO 

sxn 

630 

1030 

1XM0-O990 

n.00 

11.00 

1200 

1330 

lbjOOO-49,990 

1200 

1200 

13X» 

1330 

50001-991999 

1200 

1200  ‘ 

1330 

1330 

40-1.000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,001-2500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2501-5X»0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,001-10,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.001-60000 

— 

— 

— 

1)  60-889 

— 

830 

9.10 

930 

1XXXM1999 

11.00 

930 

1020 

1040 

5XMO-0999 

11  JO 

11.00 

1130 

1130 

10XXXMO99B 

1200 

1200 

1230 

1230 

50.000+ 

13XX) 

1250 

1230 

13.10 

Patah  (foreign  currency  daposft  rates,  August  7) 


U-S-  doter  ($100,000)  4376  • 

Pound  starling  iE1 0,000)  7-750 

Deutschmark  (DM  100X100)  3X»0 

Swiss  franc  [SF  60,000}  2.750 

Yen  P  million  yen)  2.750 

SOURCE:  BANK  LEUML  Rstes  very  according  to  size  of  deposit. 

Shekel  Foreign  Exchange  Rates  (August  7) 

CHEQUES AND 


HOMTHS 

SMOMIlie 

12  MONTHS 

8376  • 

8325 

7.126 

7750 

8.125 

-  8375 

3300 

3250 

-  3-375 

2750 

2375 

3300 

2750 

2875 

3300 

- 

Bay 

See 

Buy 

See 

Rates 

Currency  basket 

13600 

13610 

— 

1X1706 

LLS-dotsr 

13065 

13285 

137 

134 

13183 

Deutschmarit 

03642 

33 

37 

PACTS 

Pound  stalling 

23281 

23595 

248 

237 

23445 

Fiench  franc 

02563 

025B4 

25 

26 

02581 

Japanese  yen  (100) 

13646 

1X1778 

1.04 

139 

13720 

Dutch  florin 

0.7591 

0.7685 

.74 

.77 

0.7836 

Swiss  franc 

13311 

13439 

131 

135 

13370 

Swedish  krona 

02453 

02483 

24 

25 

02468 

Norwegian  krone 

02344 

02373 

23 

24 

02357 

Danish  krone 

02249 

02277 

22 

23 

02282 

Finnish  mark 

03S26 

03570 

24 

38 

02649 

Canadian  dollar 

12144 

12295 

1.19 

124 

12228 

Australian  dollar 

1.1253 

1.1393 

135 

1.16 

1.1327 

S.  African  rand 

0.7786 

07862 

30 

30  • 

0.7798 

Belgian  franc  (10) 

04100 

04151 

30 

32 

03146 

Austrian  achUHnq  (101 

12141 

12291 

1.19 

124 

12233 

Italian  Are  (1000) 

1.1798 

'  1.1946 

1.15 

121 

1.1868 

Jordanian  (finar 

_ 

— 

436 

423 

43283 

Egyptian  pound 

— 

— 

35 

.69 

02201 

ECU 

1.7718 

1.7S38 

— 

- — 

12830 

Irish  print 

22905 

22190 

223 

227 

22039 

Spanish  pastes  (100) 

12611 

12788 

122 

130 

12677 

SOURCE;  BANK  LEUMI. 

WMM 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (August  7) 

Precious  Metals  Libor  Rates 


London 

run.  fix  __ 

- 46430 

Stalling 

1  month*  3  months  6  months 
9*ha  lOHi  1041s 

London 

pjrLfbc _ 

- 464.10 

Dollar 

m 

7V» 

79U 

Paris 

noon  fix _ 

- «931 

S-franc 

3V> 

S^s 

4 

Zurich 

p-m.  fix  — 
Spot - - 

—  463375 

D-maric 

3h 

4 

4%, 

London 

- 79830 

Yen 

3'VtS 

41k 

London 

pxn.  ... 

- 61030 

SOURCE:  MARINE  MUXANDBANK. 

Foreign  Currency  Crossrates  (London  1 5:30  GMT) 

Forward  rates  Spot  3  months  6  month* 

Round  storting  1-567000  125/120  223/218 

Deutschmark  1.8895/05  147/142  289/284 

Swiss  franc  1.5715/25  130/125  259/248 

Dutch  florin  2.127000  33/88  185/188 

French  franc  6300000  225/285  460/510 

Japanese  yen  151.55/85  118H13  235/227 

Italian  Era  13895/03  1  BOH 90  2801320 

Belgian  franc  39.15/20  8/3  14/7 

Canadian  dollar  13253/B3  72/75  154/159 

ECU  1X870/80  -2/41  -2/+2 

S.  African  rand  0^790*00  10/2  20/10 

Austrian  schilling  U37/29  9/8  18/15 

Swedish  krona  63650/00  35QQ90  785025 

Norwegian  krone  6390050  11900240  229WZ360 

Danish  krone  7.1975/25  480/560  1100/1200 

Share  indices 

CommsrzbenkfiO  stocks - 20393+8.1  financial  Times  100  stocks  — —  21 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  (August  7) 

Money  Rates 


Prime  rata - 

Broker  kwi - 

KV  Ernsts  immtia)- 


~BJB%  Fed  funds  (late)— 

-7-75330%  Longterm  bond, 

7hf-(RW%  Discount  rata  — 


New  York  Foreign  Exchange 

DMK  sni  STB  ,  YEN  CAM 

Latest  1XB3SM5  1-5730/40  13645/55  151.70/80  13258/63 

High  13845  13735  13730  16132  13266 

Low  13815  13620  13625  151.10  13242 

.  71*  doltor  finished  at  a  seven-month  high  Friday  against  to  marie,  again  shrugging  off 
mtsrvantlon  by  the  Federal  Reserve  and  doflarsalaa  by  the  Bundesbank  at  the  Frankfurt  fbting.  A 
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On  the  march 

THE  QUESTION  raised  by  the  past  weekend’s  haredi  rioting 
in  Jerusalem  is  not  whether  movies  should  be  allowed  to  be 
screened  at  the  Beit  Agron  Cinema  on  Friday  night  or  Saturday 
afternoon.  Or  allowed  when  they  are  preceded  by  lectures 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  old  municipal  by-law 
that  bans  movie-showing  in  Israel’s  capital  on  Sbabbat.  That 
question  will,  or  at  least  should  be,  settled  in  a  court  of  law. 

The  far  larger  issue  that  now  urgently  calls  for  an  answer  is 
whether  Jerusalem  will  remain  Israel’s  national  capital  or 
whether  it  will,  under  violent  pressure  by  rampaging  haredi 
crowds,  be  turned  into  a  copy  of  Bnei  Brak. 

Governing  Jerusalem  peacefully  might  seem  to  be  a  mission 
almost  impossible.  To  have  achieved  die  modicum  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  Jews  and  Arabs  and  between  secular  and 
Orthodox  Jews  that  has  marked  Teddy  Kollek’s  two  decade- 
long  stewardship  as  mayor,  is  an  extraordinary  achievement.  It 
rests  on  the  implicit  assumption  that  all  sections  of  the  city’s 
population,  no  matter  what  their  attitude  to  Israel  as  a  state 
may  be,  are  entitled  to  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  fun¬ 
damental  civic  rights. 

In  fact  the  mayor  has  consistently  bent  over  backwards  so  as 
to  lend  no  colour  of  credence  to  any  charge  of  discrimination 
against  the  Ultra-Orthodox.  If  an  uitra-Orthodox  neighbour¬ 
hood  known  to  abominate  Mr.  Kollek’s  Zionist  convictions 
wished  to  block  its  entiy  and  exit  routes  on  Shabbat,  it  was 
authorized  to  do  so,  even  if  those  routes  passed  through 
non-Orthodox  areas. 

Haredi  appetite,  however,  has  been  growing  with  the  eating. 
Spuming  as  sacrilege  all  modes  of  Jewish  life  that  do  not 
correspond  to  their  own,  the  uitra-Orthodox,  evidently  confi¬ 
dent  of  the  sympathy  of  the  merely  Orthodox,  have  lately  been 
making  it  stridently  dear  that,  as  for  as  they  are  concerned,  they 
are  to  be  the  sole  arbiters  of  Jewishness  fit  for  Jerusalem. 

They,  who  care  not  a  whit  about  digging  up  the  country’s 
past,  are  alone  to  dedde  which  areas  of  Jerusalem  are  diggable 
and  which  are  not.  They,  who  dose  their  eyes  to  sports,  are  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  stadium  is  to  be  built  in  Jerusalem 
the  noise  of  which  might  reach  their  ears,  however  distantly. 
And  they,  who  forbid  their  children  to  watdi  films,  are  to  lay  it 
down  when  and  under  what  conditions  the  movie-going  major¬ 
ity  of  the  city’s  Jews  may  see  Lassie  at  Beit  Agron. 

It  is  time  they  were  told,  in  the  plainest  terms,  that  their 
Shabbes  is  not  the  Shabbat  of  sovereign,  independent,  forward- 
looking  and  law-abiding  Israel,  and  that  their  stetl-style  Jewish¬ 
ness,  fully  entitled  as  they  are  to  it,  will  not  be  made  obligatory 
for  Israel’s  capital  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  a  few  score  secular  -  mainly  CRM  and 
Mapam  -  hotheads  helped  confuse  the  issue  by  trying  to  break 
up  a  haredi  demonstration  near  Beit  Agron  on  Friday  night. 
They  were,  however,  far  outdone  by  the  police  who,  rather 
than  drive  the  point  home  to  the  rioters  that  this  is  not  “their” 
town,  worked  to  dear  Jaffa  Road  of  innocent  strollers  Saturday 
afternoon  because  they  “annoyed”  the  haredim  by  their  loose 
summer  attire  and  their  smoking  cigarettes. 

It  was  only  when  the  revolutionary  guards  from  Mea 
Shearim,  not  content  with  calling  the  policemen  “Nazis”  and 
women  passing  by  “whores,”  started  hurting  stones  and 
bottles,  that  the  lawmen  finally  took  action  to  restrain  them. 

Such  kid-glove  treatment  of  the  true  enemies  of  law  and 
order  should  stop.  And  it  is  the  government  that  should  put  a 
stop  to  it.  This  dty  being  Jerusalem,  its  internal  peace  is  a 
national  not  a  local  problem.  And  there  are  enough  foes  of 
Israel  who  are  ready  to  make  it  an  international  problem.  The 
government  can  meet  the  problem  head-on  by  taking  over  the 
city’s  administration  or  by  splitting  Jerusalem  np  into  auton¬ 
omous  boroughs,  some  uitra-Orthodox,  some  not,  and  some 
Arab. 

But  to  let  Jerusalem,  Israel’s  capital,  drift  into  dominance  by 
haredi  culture  is  unpardonable  and  unthinkable.  Meanwhile 
it’s  happening. 


U.S.  TEMPTS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

pletely  avoid  any  “negotiation”  ab¬ 
out  his  (Shamir's)  attitude  towards 
the  conference  and  will  focus, 
rather,  on  the  variety  of  offered 
sweeteners. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Office  hopes 
that  Washington,  after  repeated  fai¬ 
lures  at  persuasion  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  heavyweights  from  Reagan 
and  Shultz  down,  has  “understood 
the  futility’'  of  any  such  renewed 
efforts  and  will  now  join  Shamir  in 
consigning  the  international  confer¬ 
ence  concept  to  the  dustbin  of  Mid¬ 
dle  East  diplomatic  history. 

Foreign  Minister  Peres  said  last 
night  that  the  last  word  had  not  yet 
been  said  about  the  international 
conference.  Interviewed  on  Israel 
Radio.  Peres  suggested  that  a  “func¬ 
tional  arrangement”  m  the  West 
Bank  could  create  a  framework  for 
peace,  and  the  territorial  agreement 
could  be  postponed. 

He  noted  that  the  Gaza  Strip  had 
doubled  its  population  in  the  last  20 
years  and  that  it  was  inhabited  by 


people  with  hatred  in  their  hearts. 
Peres  would  like  to  see  them  get 
Jordanian  passports  as  a  first  step. 

Peres  said  that,  when  he  was 
prime  minister,  he  had  always  tried 
to  talk  the  Ukud  round  to  his  view. 
Shamir's  policy  of  “that  is  my  view 
and  there's  an  end  to  it,”  was  in¬ 
appropriate  to  a  national  unity  gov¬ 
ernment  made  up  of  two  equally 
strong  parties,  be  said. 

In  Damascus  the  government- 
owned  daily  newspaper  Tishrin 
charged  yesterday  that  Hill's  visit 
was  aimed  at  “deceiving  internation¬ 
al  public  opinion  on  a  Middle  East 
peace  conference.'* 

It  said  that  while  the  mission  was 
supposed  to  work  out  a  new  U.S.- 
Israeli  approach  to  the  conference, 
the  goal  was  in  effect  to  secure  “die 
ambitions  and  desires  of  the  United 
States  and  Israel  in  the  region.” 

Once  again,  according  to  Tishrin, 
Washington  was  trying  to  “lead  foe 
Arabs  to  abdication  on  foe  altar  of 
peace.” 


LAYI 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
cused  foe  IAI  of  presenting  unrealis¬ 
tic  estimates. 

MK  Mordechai  Gur  (Alignment) 
was  also  among  those  who  voted 
against,  saying  the  army  needed  foe 
money  to  prepare  itself  for  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  of  foe  future. 

Among  foe  supporters  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  MK  Avraham  Shapira. 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
who  said  that  two-thirds  of  the  Lavi's 
development  costs  had  already  been 
spent  and  that  large  parts  of  the 
money  that  would  be  needed  would 
be  saved  by  the  LAI  cost-reduction 
scheme.  Shapira  noted  that  foe 
budget  would  still  be  short  $50m.  a 
year,  but  he  expressed  confidence 
foe  U.S.  would  come  to  Israel's 
assistance  in  this  respect. 

A  senior  military  source  last  night 
characterized  the  vote  as  “a  step  in 
the  face”  of  the  army. 

It  is  still  not  clear  how  the  minis¬ 
ters  will  vote  at  next  Sunday's 
cabinet  session.  Some  senior  Ukud 


sources  predicted  a  victory  for  foe 
Lavi's  supporters.  Their  assessments 
were  based  on  foe  anticipated  sup¬ 
port  of  Vice  Premier  Shimon  Peres. 
Economics  Minister  Gad  Ya’acobi, 
Minister-wifoout-Portfolio  Yitzhak 
Peretz  and  others.  But  aides  of  Peres 
and  Ya’acobi  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  that  these  ministers  hadn't  yet 
announced  their  decision  and  Peretz 
had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind. 

Although  foe  issue  is  apparently 
still  open,  rhe  army  is  unlikely  to 
make  another,  last  minute,  effoit  to 
kill  the  project. 

The  director  of  foe  ORS  employ¬ 
ment  agency  told  Kol  Yisrael  yester¬ 
day  that  seven  top  engineers  who 
formerly  worked  on  the  Lavi  were 
now  employed  in  Italy,  and  five 
others  had  been  snatched  up  by 
Boeing  to  work  at  its  plant  in  Seattle. 

“If  foe  Lavi  project  is  cancelled, 
the  technicians  and  blue-collar 
workers  will  hve  no  trouble  finding 
new  jobs,”  ORS’  Gabi  Sabag  said, 
“But  I  am  worried  about  foe  emigra¬ 
tion  of  top  engineers,”  he  added. 


A  CHILD  is  brutally  killed.  Any  big 
dty  dweller  anywhere  else  would 
ascribe  the  killing  to  the  psychotic 
violence  that  plagues  our  times.  Yet 
in  a  specific  area  of  foe  world,  the 
killers’  ethnicity  is  automatically 
presumed,  along  with  their  political 
motive  for  the  murder. 

This  dynamic  is  horribly  familiar 
to  foe  Jewish  people.  Yet,  fantasti¬ 
cally,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Rami  Haba.  Random  violence 
aimed  at  Arabs  followed  foe  killing. 
Kalkfliya  and  Debaisbe  were  hard ly 
“pogroms”  as  some  have  claimed, 
but  there  is  no  mistaking  the  pogrom 
mentality  behind  the  violence. 

The  coverage  of  foe  Haba  murder 
and  foe  ensuing  events,  even  in  those 
newspapers  such  as  fids  one  and  AJ 
Hamishmar  which  strongly  conde¬ 
mned  foe  violence,  shared  the  purely 
speculative  presumption  that  Rami’s 
murderer  was  an  Arab,  and  one  out 
to  get  foe  Jews,  at  that. 

Has  racism  gotten  into  foe  marrow 
of  our  bones?  Too  often,  we  bemoan 
isolated  aberrations  such  as  Ramat 
Amidar  and  Meir  Kahane’s  right  to 
television  time.  These  are  phe¬ 
nomena  distant  from  most  of  us,  and 
safe  to  attack.  Yet,  in  addition  to  the 
dynamic  surrounding  the  Rami 
Haba  case  -  noticed  by  no  one 
during  foe  past  three  months  -  we 
tolerate  mainstream  political  leaders 
who: 

•  Refer  to  Arab  university  stu¬ 
dents  bora  and  raised  within  foe 
Green  Line,  fluent  in  Hebrew,  as 
“guests”  in  this  country; 

•  Vote  for  amnesty  for  a  group  of 
men  who  sought  to  impose  foe  will  of 


Has  racism  entered  the 
marrow  of  our  bones? 


one  national  group  over  another 
through  violence,  terrorism  and 
lawlessness; 

•  Defend  the  “purity”  of  the  aliya 
of  a  murderer. 

GIVEN  THIS  evidence,  one  may 
wonder  whether  Kahane’s  lack  of 
success  is  due  more  to  his  less  than 
charming  personality  and  the  fact 
that  he  is  an  American  sociological 
sore  grafted  onto  an  uncomfortable 
Israeli  body  politic,  than  to  his  actual 
message.  What  has  happened  to 
Israel's  liberal  dynamic? 

What  has  happened,  ironically 
enough,  is  endemic  to  Israel’s  liberal 
dynamic.  Anti-racist  education  in 
this  country,  whether  formal  or  in¬ 
formal,  relies  heavily  on  “good  feel¬ 
ings”  and  dry  facts.  These  elements 
too  often  focus  on  foe  encrusted 
liberal  belief  that  understanding  of 
foe  “other,”  in  this  case  foe  Palesti¬ 
nian  •  Arab,  will  eradicate  hatred. 
The  Van  Leer  Institute  publishes  a 
book  thick  with  organizations  prom¬ 
oting  Jewish- Arab  dialogue. 

Yet,  “dialogue”  as  an  antidote  for 
race  hatred  is  a  proven  failure.  The 
very  concept  cedes  an  important 
point  to  foe  racist:  that  foe  world- 
view  he  promulgates  is  a  “real”  one, 


Ron  Kampeas 


which  can  only  be  countered  by  the 
“reality”  of  friendship,  instead  of 
enmity. 

Racism,  however,  is  predicated 
upon  myth,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  reality.  The  primitive  anti- 
Semite,  believing  that  Jews  have 
horns,  is  not  less  likely  to  believe 
what  for  him  is  an  article  of  faith 
upon  meeting  a  Jew  without  cranial 
pro tru be  ranees;  he  is  more  likely  to 
presume  that  the  horns  have  been 
filed  down  to  foe  skull.  The  Nazi 
bureaucrats  charged  with  im¬ 
plementing  the  Nuremburg  laws 
took  three  years  to  hammer  them 
into  manageable  form,  because  their 
task  was  to  apply  a  German  myth  to 
an  everyday  reality. 

Myth  is  powerful  precisely  be¬ 
cause  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  real¬ 
ity;  it  cannot  be  repudiated.  As  chil¬ 
dren,  our  parents  would  “disprove" 
foe  monsters  underneath  our  bed  by 
showing  us  foe  empty  space;  yet  we 
knew  that  foe  monsters  were  playing 
games,  hiding  from  our  parents. 

For  the  youth,  myth  is  an  almost 
irresistible  tool  against  foe  adult's 


condescending  logic.  A  teenager 
may  take  part  in  an  Arab/Jewish 
“encounter”  day,  organized  by  his 
elders,  and  come  away  with  what  he 
supposes  to  be  a  warm,  if  confused, 
feeling. 

Later,  perhaps  six  months  or  a 
year,  he  slips  off  to  hear  “Kahane 
speak:”  he  hears  myth  heady  with  its 
own  simplistic,  internal  logic.  This  ts 
the  answer  to  confusion,  all  the  more 
tempting  because  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  “reality”  of  his  earlier 
meeting:  if  anything,  the  Arabs  nor¬ 
mality  fits  into  the  myth  as  part  of  the 
deceit,  the  seduction.  . 

What  makes  this  scenario  worse  is 
that  supposedly  liberal  “encoun¬ 
ters”  implicitly  reinforce  racism. 
Much  unsaid  is  expected  of  both 
rides,  but  especially  of  foe  minority. 
Imagine  foe  preparation.  Do  they 
think  we're  forty?  Make  the  bouse 
spotless.  Do  they  think  we're  primi¬ 
tive?  Practice  long  words.  Do  they 
think  we  mistreat  women?  Get  foe 
wife  to  do  most  of  the  talking. 

WHAT  IS  the  alternative?  Racism 
cannot  be  countered  by  amorphous 
“good  feelings;”  the  belief  in  en¬ 
couraging  Arabphilia  as  a  response 
to  racism  is  misguided,  if  not  insult¬ 


ing  in  its  implicit  premise  that,  the jj 
problem  lies  with  the  Arabs.  Qnfyf' 
foe  logic  of  an  entire  philosophy  b 
powerful  enough  to  overcome  foe 
racist  myth. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  waiting  at  pur 
back  door  .the  central  premise  6f 
Judaism,  as  religion,  culture  or 
national  movement  is  that  onr  des¬ 
tiny  lies  revealed  in  our  history.  No 
history  repudiates  racism  to  foe 
same  degree  as  does  Juifaism;  Jewish 
suffering  cries  out  on  behalf  of  any 
oppressed  minority;  Jewish  survival, 
and  (he  corresponding  dintinahment 
of  Roman.  Spanish  and  German 
civilizations  (to  mention  just  a  few) 
powerfully  describes  foe  vitiousaea 
with  which  racism  turns  on  foe 


Israel  should  fake  its  example 
from  the  modern  Diaspora  com¬ 
munities,  for  instance,  in  South  Afri¬ 
ca,  France  or  the  United  States*' 
which  have  fought  frontline  battles 
against  racism,  not  out  of  a  feeling  of 
“kinship”  with  the  oppressed,  but 
from  a  sense  of  their  own  history  as; 
Jews. 

Teenagers  should  counter! 
Kahane.  not  with  inarticulate; 
memories  of  “warm  feelings,”  nor,; 
for  that  matter,  with  equally  Iran-.' 
rient  demographic  facts;  he  needs; 
foe  power  of  a  faculty  for  argument  - 
bora  of  an  inherent  world-view.  Just 
as  he  abandoned  the  monsters  under; 
the  bed  as  he  entered  adolescence,; 
now  as  he  enters  adulthood,  so  must! 
he  face  down  and  banish  the  monster  £ 
within. 

The  writer  is  research  director  for 
die  World  Union  of  Jewish  Students. 


Israeli  health  care  system: 


A  fundamental  problem  of  funding 


IMAGINE  that  a  ship  is  taking  on 
water.  Does  the  crew  contemplate 
shore  leave?  At  foe  very  least,  some¬ 
one  on  board  might  offer  champagne 
corks  to  plug  foe  leaks.  I  would  not 
expect  anyone  on  a  sinking  ship  to 
worry  about  terminal  illness. 

In  foe  case  of  Israel's  health-care 
network,  there  has  been  a  belated 
attempt  at  stopgap  measures,  but 
from  the  public  debate  one  would 
hardly  know  there  was  a  serious 
problem.  Investigations  of  liver 
transplants,  cures  for  Parkinson's 
disease  and  new  maternity  wards  are 
enlightening.  And  who  would  deny 
the  urgency  of  Aids  research,  pre¬ 
vention  and  treatment? 

But  all  these  questions,  and  others 
common  to  an  atmosphere  of  “busi¬ 
ness  as  usual,”  disguise  foe  very  real 
problems  threatening  to  shut  down 
Israel’s  public  health-care  establish¬ 
ment,  thus  precluding  any  liver 
transplants  or  even  the  routine  pro¬ 
cedures  that  thousands  of  Israelis 
undergo  each  day. 

The  real  problems  plaguing. Jhe 
Israeli  health  establishment  involve 
foe  funding  of  an  inefficient  system. 
The  system  here  compares  well  to 
almost  any  in  foe  world  and  employs 
many  dedicated  and  competent  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  if  Israelis  knew  foe 
scope  of  waste,  they  would  demand 
change. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  government 
derided  that  health  care  was  no 
longer  as  vital  as  education  or  de¬ 
fence.  Consequently,  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  Kupat  Holim  Oalit’s  budget. 


Israel’s  largest  health-care  deliverer, 
was  cut  from  33  per  cent  to  3  per 
cent.  Today  Kupat  Holim  confronts 
a  15  per  cent  gap  between  income 
and  spending. 

EVEN  IF  there  were  enough 
money,  foe  system  would  still  be 
unnecessarily  burdened.  Only  re¬ 
cently,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
announced  measured  autonomy  for 
its  own  hospitals,  but  it  has  yet  to 
clarify  what  this  means.  In  foe  mean¬ 
time,  hospital  directors  exert  minim¬ 
al  control  over  their  workforce,  or 
even  their  daily  budgets,  which  are 
set  by  administrators  in  Jerusalem, 
far  from  any  government  hospital. 
The  money,  once  appropriated,  is 
disbursed  during  foe  entire  fiscal 
year,  so  the  hospital  doesn't  know 
when  to  expect  it  and  therefore  can¬ 
not  plan  effectively. 

Hospitals  are  reimbursed  per 
diem,  that  is  per  patient  day.  The 
current  rate  is  NTS  202,  whether  fora 
triple  bypass  or  a  splinter,  discrimi¬ 
nating  against  hospitals  with  expen¬ 
sive  equipment  Thus,  hospitals:  may 
receive  equipment  from  foe  govern¬ 
ment  or  elsewhere,  say,  to  care  for 
Aids  patients,  but  effectively  are  left 
to  maintain  and  operate  foe  equip¬ 
ment,  and  administer  medication, 
out  of  their  own  budgets.  This  cre¬ 
ates  a  strong  incentive  to  extend 
patient  stays. 

A  CAT  scanner  costs  SI  million. 
Even  if  it  is  donated,  foe  hospital  can 
scarcely  afford  to  maintain  such 
sophisticated  equipment.  Why  not? 


Shai  Franklin 


Because  CAT  scanners,  like  x-rays, 
operating  rooms  and  any  other  adv¬ 
anced  systems  are  only  used  eight 
hours  a  day;  they  can  never  pay  for 
themselves. 

Shortening  the  line  by  extending 
hours  of  operation  could  save  lives  of 
patients  who  cannot  wait,  and  others 
wouldn't  have  to  wait  a  year  and  a 
half  for  elective  surgery.  Overtime  is 
foe  excuse  given,  but  once  a  CAT 
scanner  is  purchased,  the  main  ex¬ 
pense  is  for  maintenance,  and  you 
don’t  need  20  nurses  to  stand  by 
through  the  night.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  overtime,  it  is  a  question  of  priori¬ 
ties. 

The  fact  that  health  care  in  Israel 
is  going  under  is  masked  by  occa¬ 
sional  strikes.  The  strikes  are  not  foe 
problem,  and  draw  attention  away 
from  foe  real  issue.  The  hospitals 
themselves  lack  foe  resources  to  con¬ 
tinue  operating.  Eventually,  as  one 
hospital  administrator  warned,  foe 
system  will  not  shut  down,  it  will 
collapse. 

THERE  IS  an  inherent  paradox  in 
government-run  hospitals.  If  foe 
government  is  to  set  health-care 
policy,  it  should  not  be  in  foe  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  health  care.  Similarly, 
foe  relationship  of  Kupat  Holim  Qa~ 
lit  to  foe  Histadrut  is  noteworthy. 
Technically,  Kupat  Holim  is  run  by 
foe  Histadrut.  To  receive  Kupat 


Holim  coverage,  one  must  fust  join 
foe  Histadrut.  The  majority  of  His¬ 
tadrut  members  would  probably  not 
have  joined  were  it  not  for  Kupat 
Holim  benefits.  The  Histadrut  “re¬ 
leases”  75  per  cent  of  its  budget  to 
Kupat  Holim. 

Health  reporters  tend  to  cover  the 
more  ‘interesting,"  but  often  less 
important  issues.  At  the  same  time, 
a  few  research  institutions,  inducting 
foe  Jerusalem  Centre  for  Public 
Affairs,  have  begun  to  set  out  the 
substantive  questions,  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  experts  in  the  field. 

Here  are  a  few. 

□  Clinic  doctors  are  currently  de¬ 
nied  access  to  most  hospitals  -  what 
is  being  done  to  integrate  these 
physicians,  or  their  clinics,  into  the 
hospital  system  and  eliminate  du¬ 
plication? 

□  Most  hospital  administrators  are 

not  professional  administrators,  but 
doctors  with  political  appointments 
-  will  physicians  accept  non- 
physicians  who  are  trained  adminis¬ 
trators?  ...  ... 

□  How  much  longer  will  govern¬ 
ment  doctors  be  forced  to  justify 
medical  priorities  to  ministry 
accountants  in  Jerusalem? 

□  What  is  being  done  to  keep 
doctors  in  Israel,  where  tens  of 
thousands  have  been  spent  to  edu¬ 
cate  each  physician? 

□  Why  aren't  more  nursing  homes 
available  for  elderly  patients  to  re¬ 
ceive  proper  treatment,  rather  than 
taking  up  expensive  hospital  beds 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Readers  of  Tom  Tugend's 
interview  of  July  31  with  Werner 
Klemperer,  son  of  the  late  conductor 
Otto  Klemperer  might  have  got  foe 
impression  that  Otto  Klemperer  be¬ 
came  a  Jew  again  in  foe  wake  of  the 
Six  Day  War,  when  many  Jews,  who 
had  abandoned  foe  religion  of  their 
fbrefafoers,  returned  to  foe  fold. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Klemperer 
reverted  to  Judaism  in  February 
1967  while  in  London,  after  having 
been  a  Catholic  for  some  40  years. 
I  believe  a  man  of  Klemperer's  intel¬ 
lectual  stature  would  not  have 
allowed  aa  extraneous  event  tike  a 
war  to  influence  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions.  I  would  rather  think  that  his 
return  to  Judaism  was  foe  result  of  a 
spiritual  reassessment,  which  he  may 


have  been  making  for  some  time. 

Shortly  thereafter,  foe  new-born 
Jew  embarked  on  a  short  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem.  On  leaving,  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  return  before  long.  A  few 
weeks  later,  a  telegram  arrived  at 
Kol  Yisrael,  in  which  Klemperer 
offered  to  conduct  the  Kol  Yisrael 
Orchestra  (foe  Jerusalem  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  today)  in  a  concert  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Hebrew  University 
-  an  offer  that  was  gratefully 
accepted  by  all  concerned. 

The  concert  took  place  at 
Binyenei  Ha’uma  on  May  20,  1967, 
and  on  May  22,  Klemperer  returned 
to  Europe.  Two  weeks  later,  Israel 
was  at  war  on  three  fronts. 

SHABTA1  PETRUSHKA 
Jerusalem. 


DISHONEST 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  - 1  have  just  returned  from  a 
trip  to  Israel,  quite  disturbed  by  foe 
action  of  alleged  legitimate  mer¬ 
chants  in  Jerusalem. 

I  purchased  a  menora  and  a  tallit 
in  one  shop  and  a  second  menora  in  a 
second  shop,  both  in  foe  commercial 
section  of  Jerusalem.  Both  dealers 
told  me  I  would  receive  a  15  per  cent 
refund  for  foe  VAT  at  foe  airport. 
From  foe  dress  of  both  merchants,  I 
assumed  that  they  were  dedicated  to 
observing  all  foe  required  mitzvot. 
so  I  assumed  foe  receipts  they  gave 
roe  were  valid. 

At  the  airport.  I  was  told  that  the 
receipts  were  not  the  proper  forms 
and  that  foe  merchants  had  to  know  I 
was  being  cheated.  I  was  also  told 
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that  it  is  virtually  useless  to  file  a 
complaint,  for  foe  dealers  might  be 
warned,  or  at  worst  fined  50  shekels. 
The  airport  information  offices  had 
run  out  of  complaint  forms  and  gave 
me  a  blank  piece  of  paper  to  write 
out  my  complaint.  In  it,  1  asked  for  a 
reply,  but  weeks  have  gone  by  with 
no  answer. 

The  amount  of  money  involved 
was  small,  but  foe  entire  situation 
leaves  a  bad  taste  in  my  mouth.  I 
suppose  Israel  is  entitled  to  its  share 
of  dishonest  dealers,  but  that  no¬ 
body  cares  and  that  such  actions  are 
condoned  -  which  is  the  impression  I 
received  talking  to  foe  information 
service  at  the  airport,  is  surely  un¬ 
acceptable.  IRVING  RUBINSTEIN 
Baltimore. 


NABLUS 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

bomb  exploded,  but  there  were  no 
injuries. 

In  Gaza,  a  petrol  bomb  was 
thrown  yesterday  morning  at  an 
Israeli-owned  vehicle.  No  one  was 
hurt  and  no  damage  was  done. 

Two  policemen  who  were  driving 
behind  the  car  pursued  several  sus¬ 
pects  but  did  not  apprehend  them.  A 
15-year-old  youth  was  held  for  ques¬ 
tioning  and  released. 

A  curfew  was  imposed  on  the  area 
and  searches  were  conducted,  but  no 
arrests  were  made. 

In  Khan  Yunis,  in  Gaza,  a  jeep 
was  set  on  fire  on  Saturday  night 
while  its  Arab  owner,  a  Ramallah 
resident,  was  attending  a  wedding. 
Police  found  rags  soaked  in  petrol  in 


foe  car  and -have  not  ruled  out  the 
possibility  that  the  jeep  was  set  alight 
because  it  had  Israeli  licence  plates. 

Meanwhile,  Israel  Television 
broadcast  an  interview  yesterday 
with  a  jailed  Palestinian  student  it- 
said  had  admitted  killing  Nablus 
mayor  Zafr  al-Masri  last  year. 

the  prisoner  was  identified  as 
Muaid  Samad,  25,  who  said  he  shot 
al-Masri,  on  orders  of  foe  Syrian- 
backed  leftist  Popular  Front  for  foe 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP). 

“I  shot  al-Masri... I’m  not  sorry 
about  foe  shooting,”  Samad  said 
during  the  interview  in  a  security 
facility.  He  said  he  killed  Masri  for 
symbolizing  Israeli-Jordanian 
efforts  to  weaken  foe  PLO. 
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(Continued  from  Page  One) 
empowered  to  make  such  a  decision. 
Betar  fortunately,  foe  capital's  prel 
mier  soccer  dub,  will  agree  not  to 
play  on  Shabbat  unless  compelled  to 
do  so  by  soccer  league  officials. 

“I  am  ready  to  guarantee  that 
Betar  will  never  play  on  Shabbat,  as 
OTg  as  ite  np  to  them,”  said  Reuven 

(Ruby)  Rivhn ,  chairman  of  foe  Jem- 

salem  Herat  party.  But  well-placed 
sources  suggest  that  Rivlin  is  only 
willing  to  make  such  a  commitment 
because  he  does  not  believe  that 

such  a  condition  would  ever  stand  up 


to  a  court  challenge;  that,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  will  come  up  sooner  or  later. 

MK  Dedi  Zucker  (CRM)  already 
gslawyeis  preparing  a  plea  to  foe 
High  Court  of  Justice.  Zucker  is 
faceted  to  claim  that  Shamir  has 
failed  to  sign  the  stadium  plan  in  foe 
reasonable  period  of  time”  pro¬ 
vided  by  foe  law. 

Should  Shamir  succeed  in  insert¬ 
ing  a  ‘‘no- Shabbat  matches"  condi¬ 
tion  into  foe  plan  he  signs,  the  CRM 
Knesset  members  will  oppose  that  in 
court  as  well,  a  source  dose  to  Zock- 
ersaid. 


DEKEL’S  VIEWS 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  In  your  editorial  of  July  31. 
you  take  issue  with  Deputy  Defence 
Minister  Dekel's  proposal  to  trans¬ 
fer  or  repatriate  a  significant  number 
of  Arabs.  You  stare  that  it  is  “amaz¬ 
ing  that  no  one  thought  of  this  be¬ 
fore.” 

Many  of  your  readers  may  not 
know  that  several  statesmen  did  in¬ 
deed  think  of  it  before.  The  British 
Royal  Commission  proposed  the 
transfer  of  225,000  Arabs  in  1936. 
The  British  Labour  Party  Confer¬ 
ence  of  December  1944  adopted  a 
clear-cut  declaration  which  said: 
"Let  the  Arabs  be  encouraged  to 
move  out.  as  the  Jews  niove  in. -The 
Arabs  have  many  wide  territories  of 
their  own...” 

In  view  of  these  and  other  prece¬ 
dents.  Mr.  Dekel  ought  to  encounter 
fewer  difficulties  than  you  apparent¬ 
ly  anticipate  when  you  cynically 
advise  him  to  “tell  it  (i.e.  the  propos¬ 
al)  to  the  British,  the  French, 
and- -to  foe  Americans."  I  suppose 
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the  latter  will  be  sympathetic  too. 
They  transferred  the  Indians  from 
their  ancestral  lands  to  so-called  In¬ 
dian  reservations,  where  many  still 
live,  mid  repatriated  black  Amer¬ 
icans  to  Liberia. 

Michael  DekePs  views  may  turn 
out  to  be  more  comprehensible 
abroad  than  they  are  in  his  own 
country. 

Jerusalem  (New  York) 
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which  they  don't  need,  but  others 
do? 

There  are  good  answers  to  most  of 
these  and  other  questions.  Why 
don't  we  hear  them,  or  whether 
progress  has  already  been  made?  » 

ONE  QUESTION  transcends  reor- 
ganizingand  streamlining  the  systenfa 
and  that  is  the  fundamental  problem 
of  fending:  it  must  come  from  some¬ 
where.  Perhaps  money  can  be  raved 
by  increasing  hours  of  operation, 
and  more  autonomy  for  local  hospit¬ 
als  could  mean  less  waste  on  un¬ 
necessary  items.  Token  payments 
for  each  hospital  visit  might  dissuade, 
those  who  must  see  the  doctor  far 
every  hangnail  and  sneeze.  And  Isy 
totally  revamping  the  system  -  "a 
one-time  expense  ~  with  computers 
and  copy  machines  in  offices,  and 
with  new  nursing  homes  for  elderly 
patients  who  might  otherwise  ’fill 
hospital  wards,  money  could 'be 
saved  in  foe  future. 

But  some  money  may  be  needed 
from  outside  the  system,  a  qfjgtam 
only  budget  and  healfo-careexperts 
can  answer  -  if  they  are  asked*  Ihe 
top  policy-makers  must  deal  with 
this  dilemma,  and  make  sofotffagh 
decisions.  It  won’t  happen 
night,  but  at  foe  present  it  may  not 
happen  at  all.  .  j 

When  will  the  top  leadetiftip  of 
the  government,  Kupat  HoBffl  and 
doctors  sit  down  and  debate  the 
potential  health-care  disaster?  Tipi 
underlying  crisis  is  that  no  one  in  a 
position  to  take  courageous  steps 
and  implement  workable  solutions^ 
has  come  forward  to  address 'the  ■ 
concerns  of  the  health-care  industry, 
an  industry  beset  with  poor  manage¬ 
ment  and  inadequate  funding  -  not 
ministers,  not  foe  chairman  ofKflpat 
Holim,  not  the  head  of  foe  IMA; 
And  not  even  foe  pre^ 

The  writer  is  a  research,  ini em  at  die 
Jerusalem  Centre  for  PubEcAffairs.  ■■ 
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